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It has been constantly observed by writers of travels, 
that to gain credence for any of the strange incidents of 
their journeys, thej^ Jiave been conj])clled to omit many 
of the most eventful jiassagcs of their lives. “The gen¬ 
tlemen,” and still more the ladies, “who live at home at 
ease,” take, indeed, but little account of those adventures 
which are the daily lot of more precarious existences, and 
are too prone to set down as m.arvellous, or worse, events 
which have comparatively little remarkable lor those 
whose fortunes have thrown them on the highways of the 
world. 


1 make this remark in part to deprecate some of the 
criticism which I have seen pronounced upou these Me¬ 
moirs. It has been said—How could any man have met 
so many adventures? and my answer is simply—By 
change of j)lace. Nothing more is required. The pawn 
on the chess-board has a life of a very uneventful cha¬ 
racter, simply because his progress is slow, methodical, 
and unchanging. Not so tlie knight, who, with all the 
errantry of liis race, flashes here and there, encountering 
every rank and condition of men—continually in difficul¬ 
ties himself, or the cause of them to others. What the 
knight is to the chess-board, the adventurer is to real 
life. The same wayward fortune and zig-zag course 
belongs to each, and each is sure to have his share in 
nearly every great event that occurs about him. But I 
also refer to this subject on another account. Tale writers 
are blamed for the introduction of incidents which have 


little bearing on the main story, or whose catastrophes 
are veiled in obscurity. But I would humbly ask, are 
not these exactly the very traits of real life? Is not 

every man's course chequered with incidents, and crossed 
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by people who never affect his actual career? Do not 
things occur every week singular enough to demand a 
record, and yet, to all seeming, not in any way bearing 
upon our fortunes? 'While 1 need but appeal to uni- , 
versal experience to corroborate me when I say that life 
is little else than a long series of uncompleted adventures,, ^ 
I do not emplo}' the strongest of all argumeift tm this 
occasion, and declare that in Avriting my Metfij^^ira ^ bad 
no choice but to set down the Avhole or nothingi because 
I am aware that some sceptical folk would like to imagine 
??ic a shade, and .sfo’y a fiction! 

1 am quite conscious of sonic inaccuracies; for aught I 
know there may be many in these pages; but I wrote 
most of them in very old age, away from books, and still 
further aAvay Irom the friends who might liavc afforded 
me their counsel and guidance. I wrote Avith difficulty 
and from memory—that is, from a memory in Avliicli a 
fact often faded A\hile 1 transcribed it, and where it de¬ 
manded all n.y cflorts to call up the incidents, Avithout, at 
the t>anie time, summoning a dozen others, irrelevant aud 
unuai ranted. 

These same pages, with all their faults, have been a 
solace to many a droarj' hour, when, alone and comjiaiiion- 
Icss, 1 have sat in the stillness o! a home that no footsteps 
resound in, and by a hearth Avberc none confronts me. 
They would be still richer in comfort if I thoiiglit they 
could cheer some heart lonely as my oavii, and make jiain 
or sorrow forget something of its tting. I scarcely dare 
to hope for this, but I it heartily! and if there be 
aught of presumption in the thought, pray set it doAA'n 
amongst the otlicr errors and shortcomings of 

jASPEit Caiiew. 


Fulazzo (luMottc, Senegaglin, 
Jau. ISuo* 
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CHAPTER I. 

SOME “ NOTICES OF MY FATHER AND MOTHER.” 

It has sometimes occurred to me that the great suits of 
armour we see in museums, the huge helmets that come 
down like extinguishers on the penny candles of modern 
humanity, the enormous cuirasses and gigantic iron gloves, 
were nenher more nor less than downright and deliherale 
cheats practised by the “ Gents ” of tliose days for the 
especial humbugging of us their remote po-'terity. It 
might, indeed, seem a strange and absurd thing that any 
people should take so much pains, and incur so much ex¬ 
pense, just for the sake of mystifying generations tiun 
unborn. Still, 1 was led to tltis conclusion by observing 
and reflecting on a somevv^hat similar phcnonienon in our 
own day; and indeed it was the only explanation I was 
ever able to come to, respecting those great inuiisions that 
we Irish gentlemen are so fond of rearing on our estates, 
“tolaliy regardless of expense,” and just as indiflerent to 
all the circumstances of our foitiuie, and all the require¬ 
ments of our station—the only real dilfereiice being, that 
our forefathers were satisfied with quizzing their descea- 
dants, whereas we, with a livelier appreciation of fun, 
prefer enjoying the joke in our own day. 

Perhaps 1 am a little too sensitive on this point; hut 
my reader will forgive any excess of irritability when I 
tell him that to this national ardour for brick and mortar 
—this passion for ciitstonc and stucco—^it is, 1 owe, not 
only some of the mischan 'es oi my life, but also a share 
of what destiny has in store for those that are to come 
after me. We came over to Ireland with Cromwell; my 
ancestor, I believe, and I don^t desire to hide the fact, 
was a favourite trumpeter of Old Noll. He was a power- 
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fill, big-boned, slashing trooper, with a heavy hand on a 
sabre, and a line, deep, bass voice in the conventicle ; and 
if his Christian name was a little inconvenient lor those 
in a hurry—he was called Bind-your-kings-in-chaiiis-and- 
your-nobles-in-links-of-iron Carew—it was of the less 
consequence, as he was always where he ought to be, 
without calling. It was said, t}iat in the eyes of his cliiel 
his moderation was highly esteemed, and that this virtue 
was never more conspicuous than in his choice of a re¬ 
compense for his services ; since, instead ol' selecting some* 
fine, rich tract of Jleath, or Queen’s County, some fruit¬ 
ful spot on the Shannon or tiie BlacUwater, with a most 
laudable and cxemplar 3 ' lininility he pitched upon a 
dreary and desolate region in the (ilouuty Wicklow—pic¬ 
turesque enougli in point of sceneiy, hut uttcjl^y barren 
and uncultivated. Here, at a short distance from the 
opening of the Vale of Arklow, he built a snuill house, 
contiguous to w’hich, after a few years, was to be seen »in 
outlandish kind of scaft'olding—a composite architecture 
between a draw-well aud a gallows; and whiclj, after 
various conjectures about its use—some even suggesting 
that it was a new apparatus “ to raise the Devil ‘’—turned 
ont to be the machinery lor working a valuable lead mine, 
which, by “pure accident,” my' fortunate ancestor had 
just discovered there. 

It Avas not only lead, but copper ore was tbiiiid there ; 
and at last silver •, so that in the cour'^e of three geuera- 
tious, the tnunpeter’s descenJants became amongst the 
very richc«it of the land ; and Avlien ni}^ lather succeeded 
to the estate, he owned almost the entire country between 
Newrath bridge and Arklow. There were seventeen 
townlands in our possession, and five mines in full Avork. 
In one of these, gold was Ibund, and several fine crystals 
of topaz, and beryl—a few specimens of Avbich are yet to 
be seen in the Irish Academy. It has been often re¬ 
marked tliat men of ability rarely’^ or never transmit their 
gifts to the generation succeeding them. ^Nature would 
seem to set her face against monopolies, and at least, so 
far as intellect is concerned, to be a genuine Free- 
Trader.” There is anotlicr and very similar fact, how¬ 
ever, which has not attracted so much notice. It is this; 
that not only the disjtositions and Ijstes of successive 
generations change! and alternate, but that their luck 
tollow's the same law, and that after a good run of fortune 
fbr maybe a century or two, there is‘certain to come a 
r Jytn; and thus it is, that these ups and downs, Avhicli are 
,'t^ly remarked in the lives of individuals, are occurruig in 
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tbe ivider ocean of general humanity. The common in¬ 
cident that we so often hear of, a man winning an enor¬ 
mous sum and losing every fwrthing of it, down to tbe very 
half-crown he began with, is just the type of many a 
family history—the only difference being, that the event 
which, in one case, occupied a night, in the other was 
spread over two, or maybe three hundred years. 

When my father succeeded to the family prop^ty, Ire¬ 
land was enjoying her very palmiest days of prosperity. 
The spirit of her nationality, without coming into actual 
collision with England, yet had begun to assume an atti¬ 
tude of ]>roud hostility—a species of haughty defiance— 
the first effect of which was to devclope and call forth all 
the native ardour and daring of a bold and generous 
people. It was in the celebrated year ’82; and, doubt¬ 
less, there er^" some j^et living who can recall to memory 
the glorious eiitlmsiasm of the “ Volunteers,” The cha¬ 
racter of the political excitement was eminently suited to 
tbe nature of the people. The themes were precisely 
those W'hich lay fastest hold of enthusiastic temperaments. 
Liberty and Independence were in every mouth. From 
the glowing eloquence of the Parliament House — the 
burning words and heart-stirring sentences of Grattan and 
Poiisoiihy-~they issued forth to mingle in all the exciting 
din of military die])lay—the tramp of armed battalions, 
and the crash and glitter of mounted squadrons. To these 
succeeded tluise festive meetings, resounding with all the 
zeal of patriotic toasts—brilliant displays of those con¬ 
vivial accomplishments for which the Irish gcntleraen of 
that day iverc so justly famed. There was something pe¬ 
culiarly splendid and imposing in the spectacle of the 
nation at that moment; but, like the grand groupings ive 
witness upon the stage, all the gorgeousuess of the dis¬ 
play was only to intimate that the curtain was about to 
fall! 

But to come back to personal matters. At the first 
election, wdiich occurred after his accession to the property, 
my father was returned for Wicklow, by a large nl^)o^ity, 
in onposition to the Government candidate; and thus, at 
the age of twenty-two, entered upon life with all the 
glowing ardour of a young patriot—rich, well-looking, 
and sufficiently gifted to be nattered into the self-confi¬ 
dence of actual ability. 

Parliamentary conflicts have undergone a change, just 
as great as those of actual warfare. In the times I speak 
of, tactical skill and subtlety would have availed but httle, 
in comparison with their present success. The House was 
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then a species of tournament, where he who would break 
his lance with tlie most valiant dlter, was always sure of 
an antagonist. The marshalling of party, the muster of 
adherents, was not, as it now is, all-sufficient against the 
daring eloquence of a solitary opponent; and if, as is 
very probable, men were less under the guidance ol great 
political theorems, they were assuredly not less earnest 
and devoted than we now see them. The contests of the 
House were carried beyond its walls, and political oppo¬ 
nents became deadly enemies, ready to stake life at any 
moment in defence of their opinions. It was the school 
of the period ; nor can it be better illustrated than by the 
dj'ing farewell of a great statesman, whose last legacy to 
his son was in the words: “ Be always ready with the 
pistol.” This great maxim, and the maintenance of a 
princely style of living, were the two golden rules of the 
time. My father was a. faithful disciple of the sect. 

In the course of a two years’ tour on the Continent, he 
signalised himself by various adventures, the fame of 
which has not yet faded from the memory of* some sur¬ 
vivors. The Kf lendour of his retinue was the astonish¬ 
ment of foreign courts ; and the journals of tlie time con¬ 
stantly chronicled the princely magnificence of his enter- 
tainnicnt.s, and the costly extravagance of his household. 
Wagers were the fashionable pastime of the period; and 
to the absurd extent to which this passion was carried, are 
we in all probability now indebted for that character of 
eccentricity by which our couiitr\mien are known over all 
Europe. 

The most perilous exploits—^the most reckless adven¬ 
tures—ordeals >»f personal courage, strength, endurance, 
and address, were invented as the subject of these wagers; 
and there was nothing too desperately hazardous, nor too 
absurdly ridiculous, as not to find a place in such contests. 
My father bad run the gauntlet through all, and in every 
adventure was said to have acquitted himself with honour 
and distinction. 

Of one only of these exploits do I intend to make men¬ 
tion here; the reason for the selection will soon be pal¬ 
pable to my reader. At the time 1 speak of, Paris pos¬ 
sessed two circles totally distinct in the great w'orld of 
society. One was that of the Court; the other rallied 
around the Due d’Orleans. To this latter my father’s 
youth, wealth, and expensive tastes predisposed him, and 
he soon became one of tlic most favoured guests of the 
Palais Royal. Scanty as are the materials which have 
reached us, there is yet abundant reason to believe that 
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never, in the most abandoned days of the Begency, was 
there any greater degree of profligacy than then prevailed 
there. Every vice and debauchery of a corrupt age was 
triumphant, and even openly defended on the base and 
calumnious pretence^ that the company was at least as 
moral as that of the “ Petit Trianon.” My father, I have 
said, was received into this set with peculiar honour. His 
handsome figure—his winning manners—an easy disposi¬ 
tion—and an ample fortune, were ready recomm'endations 
in his favour, and he speedily became the chosen associate 
of the Prince. 

Amongst his papers are to be found the unerring prbofs 
of what this friendship cost him. Continued losses at 
play had to be met by loans of money, at the most ruinous 
rates of interest; and my poor father’s memoranda are 
filled with patriarchal names, that too surely attest the 
nature of such transactions. It would seem, however, 
that fortune at last took a turn—at least the more than 
commonly wasteful extravagance of his life at one period 
would imply that he was a winner. These gambling con¬ 
tests between the Duke and himself had latterly become 
like personal conflicts, wherein each staked skill, fortune, 
and address, on the issue; duels, which involved passions 
just as ocadly as any whose arbitrement was ever decided 
by sword or pistol! As luck favoured my father, the 
Duke’s ciforts to raise money were not less strenuous, and 
frequently as costly, as his own; while on more than one 
occasion the jewelled decorations of his rank—^liis very 
sword—were the pledges of the play-table. At last, so 
decidedly had been the run against him, that the Prince 
was forced to accept of loans from my father, to enable 
him to continue the contest. Even this alternative, how¬ 
ever, availed nothing. Loss followed upon loss, till at 
length, one night, when fi)rtune had seemed to have 
uttcily forsaken him, the Prince suddenly rose from the 
table, and saying—“Wait a moment, I’ll make one ‘coup’ 
more,” disappeared from the room. When he returned, 
his altered looks almost startled my father. The colour 
had entirely deserted his cheeks; his very lips were blood¬ 
less; his ejaa were streaked with red vessels; and when 
he tried to speak, his first words were inaudible. Pressing 
my father down again upon the seat from which he had 
arisen, he leaned over his shoulder, and whispered in a 
voice low and broken,— 

“I have told,you, Chevalier, that I would make one 
* coup' more. Imis sealed note contains the stake I now 
propose to risk. You are at liberty to set any sum you 
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pleaAe against it. I can only say, it is all tbat now remaitui 
to me of value in the world. One condition, however, I 
must stipulate for; it is this: If you win”—here he paused, 
and a convulsive shudder rendered him for some seconds 
unable to continue*—** if you win, that you leave France 
within three days, and that you do not open this paper 
within an hour after your departure.” 

My father was not only disconcerted by the excessive 
agitation of his manner, but he was little pleased with a 
compact, the best issue of which would compel him to quit 
Paris and all its fascinations at a very hour^s notice. He 
tried to persuade the Prince that there was no necessity 
for so heavy a venture; that he was perfectly ready to 
advance any sum his royal highness could name; that 
Fortune, so persecuting as she seemed, should not be 
pushed further, at least for the present. In fact, he did 
everything which ingenuity could prompt to decline the 
wager; but the more eagerly he argued, the more resolute 
and determined became the Duke; till at last, excited by 
his losses, and irritated by an opposition to which lie Avas 
but little accustomed, the Prince cut short the discussion 
the insolent taunt, “that the Chevalier was probably 
right, and deemed it safer to retain what he had won, than 
risk it by another venture.” 

“Enough, sir; I am quite ready,” replied my father, 
and reseated himself at the table. 

** There’s my stake, then,” said the Prince, throwing a 
scaled envelope on the cloth. 

“Your royal highness must correct me, if I am in 
error,” said my father, ** and make mine beneath what it 
ought to be.” At the same moment he pushed all the gold 
before him—several thousand louis—into tlie middle of 
the table. 

The Prince never speke nor moved; and my father, 
after in vain waiting for some remark, said,— 

“I perceive, sir, that I have miscalculated. These are 
all that I have about me;” and he drew from his jjocket a 
mass of bank notes of considerable amount. The Prince 
still maintained silence. 

** If your royal highness will not vouchsafe to aid me, I 
must only trust to my ungnided reason, and howcAer 
conscious of the inferiority ot the venture, I can but stake 
all that I possess. Yes, sir, such is my stake.” 

The Prince bowed formally and coldly, and pushed the 
cards towards my father. The fashionable game of the 
day was called Barocco, in which, after certain combina' 
rioiis^the hand to whom fell^the Queen of Spades became 
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the winner. So evenly hod gone the fortune of the game, 
that all now depended on this card. My father was Ihe 
dealer, and turned up each card slowly, and with a hand 
in which not the slightest tremor could be detected. The 
Prince, habitually the very ideal of a gambler’s cold im¬ 
passiveness, was agitated beyond all his efforts to control, 
and sat with his eyes riveted on the game; and when the 
fatal card fell at length lirom my father’s hand, his arms 
dropped powerless at either side of him, and ^nth a low 
groan he sank fainting on the floor. 

He was quickly removed by his attendants, and my 
father never saw him after! All his efforts td obtain an 
audience were in vain; and when his entreaties became 
more urgent, he was given signiflcantly to understand that 
the Prince was personally indisposed to receh'e him. An¬ 
other and stronger hint was also supplied, in the shape of 
a letter ft’om the Minister of Police, inclosing my father's 
passport, and requiring his departure, by way of Calais, 
within a given time. 

Whatever share curiosity, as to the contents of the 
pa]>cr, might have had in my father’s first thoughts, a 
sense of offended dignity for the manner of his treatment 
speedily niastered; and as he journeyed along towards the 
coc'ist, uis mind was solely occupied with one impression. 
To be suddenly excluded from .the society in which he had 
so long mixed, and banished from the country w'here he 
had lived with such distiuctiou, were indeed deep personal 
affronts, and not without severe reflection on his conduct 
and character. 

His impatience to quit a land where he had been so 
grossly outraged, grew greater with every mile be tra¬ 
velled ; and although the snow lay heavily on the road, he 
passed on regardless of everything but his insulted honour. 
It was miduight when he reached Calais. The packet, 
which had sailed in the afternoon, had just re-entered the 
port, driven back by a hurricane, that had almost wTCcked 
her. The passengers, overcome with terror, fatigue, and 
exhaustion, were crowding into the hotel, at the very 
moment of my father’s arrival. The gale increased in 
violence at every instant, and the noise of the sea break¬ 
ing over the old piles of the harbour, was now heard like 
thunder. Indifferent to such warning, my father sent for 
the captain, and asked him what sura ■would induce him 
to put to sea. A jrositivc refusal to accept of any stim 
was the first reply,, but by dint of persuasion, persistauce, 
and the temptation of a large reward, he at last induced 
him to 
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To my lather's extreme surprise, he learned that two 
ladies who had just arrived at the hotel, were no less 
resolutely bent on departure, and, in defiance of the gale, 
which was now terrific, sent to beg that they might be 

{ lermitted to take their passage in the vessel. To the 
andlord, who conveyed this request, my father strongly 
represented the danger of such an undertaking; that 
nothing short of an extreme necessity would have induced 
him to embark in such a hurricane; that the captain, who 
had undertaken the voyage at his especial entreaty, might, 
most naturally, object to the responsibility. In a word, 
he pleaded everything against this request, but was met 
by the steady, unvarying reply, “ That their necessity was 
not less urgent than liis own, and that nothing less than 
the impossibility should prevent their departure.” 

Be it so, then,” said my father, whose mind was too 
much occupied with his own cares to bestow much atten¬ 
tion on strangers. Indeed, so little of either interest or 
curiosity did his fellow-travellers excite in him, that al¬ 
though he assisted them to ascend the ship's side, he made 
no effort to see their faces; nor did he address to them a 
single word. They who cross the narrow strait now-a- 
days, with all the speed of a modern mail-steamer, can 
scarcely credit how much of actual danger the passage 
once involved. The communication with the Continent 
was frequently suspended for several days together; and 
it was no unusual occurrence to hear of three or even 
four mails being due from France, fcio great w'as the storm 
on the occasion 1 refer to, that it was full two hours before 
the vessel could get clear of the port; and even then, with 
a mainsail closely reeled, and a mere fragment of a fore¬ 
sail, the utmost sho could do was to keep the sea An old 
and worthless craft, she was ill-suited to such a service; 
and now, at each stroke of the waves, some bulwark 
would be washed away, some spar broken, or part of the 
rigging torn in shreds. The frail timbers creaked and 
groaned with the working, and already, from the strain, 
leaks had burst open'in many places, and half the crew 
were at the pumps. My father, who kept the deck with¬ 
out quitting it, saw that the danger wras great, and, not im¬ 
probably, now condemned bis own rashness when it was 
too late. Too proud, however, to confess his shame, he 
walked hurriedly up and down the poop, only stopping to 
hold on at those moments when some tremendous lurch 
almost laid the craft under. In one these it was, that 
he chanced to look down through the cabin grating, and 
there beheld an old lady, at prayer, on he^f knees: her 
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hands held a crucifix before her, and her upturned eyes 
were full of deep devotion. The lamp which swung to 
and fro above her head threw a passing light upon her 
features, and showed that she must once have been strik¬ 
ingly handsome, while even yet the traces were those that 
bespoke birth and condition. My father in vain sought for 
her companion, and while he bent down over the grating 
to look, the captain came up to his side. 

*^The poor Duchess is terriblv frightened,” said he, 
with an attempt at a smile, which only half succeeded. 

“ How do you call her?” asked my father. : 

La Duchesse de Sargance, a celebrated court beauty 
some fort}'^ years ago. She has been always attached to 
the Duchess of Orleans; or some say, to the Duke. At 
least, she enjoys the repute of knowing all his secret in¬ 
trigues and adventures.” 

“The Duke!” said my father, musing; and suddenly 
calling to mind his pledge, he drew nigh to the binnacle 
lamp, and, opening his letter, bent down to read it. A 
small gold locket fell into his hand, unclasping which, he 
beheld the portrait of a beautiful girl of eighteen or nine¬ 
teen. She was represented in the act oi binding up her 
hair; and in the features, the colouring, and the attitude, 
she seemed the very ideal of a Grecian statue. In the 
corner of the paper was written the words, “ Ma Fille,” 
“ Philippe d'Orleans.” 

“Is tins possible? can this be real?” cried my father, 
whose quick intelligence at once seemed to divine all. The 
next instant he was at the door of thef cabin, knocking im¬ 
patiently to get in. 

“Do you know this, madam?” cried he, holding out 
the miniature towards the Duchess. “ Can you tell me 
aught of this ? ” 

“ Is the danger over—are we safe?” was her exclama¬ 
tion, as she arose from her knees. 

“ The wind is abating, madam—the worst is over; and 
now to my question.” 

“ She is yours, sir,” said the Duchess, with a deep 
obeisance. “ His royal highness's orders were, not to 
leave her till she reached England. Heaven grant that 
we are to see that hour. This is Mademoiselle de Coiir- 
tois,” continued she, as at the same instant the young lady 
entered the cabin. 

The graceful ease and unaffected demeanour with irhich 
she received my father at once convinced him that she at 
least knew nothing^ of the terrible compact in which she 
was inwlyed. Habituated as he wa^ to all the fascinations 
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of betoty, tad all the blandishmeDts of maimer, there wae 
iomething to him irresistibly charming i& the artless tone 
with which she spoke of her voyage, and all the pleasure 
she anticipated from a tour through England. 

** You see, sir,'’ said the Duchess, when they were once 
more alone together, ** Mademoiselle Josephine is a 
stranger to the position in which she stands. None could 
have undertaken tlie task of breaking it to her. Let ue 
trust that she is never to know it.” 

^How BO, madam? Do you mean that 1 am to relin* 
quish my right?” cried my inther. 

Nothing could persuade me that you would insist upon 
it, sir.” 

“ You are wrong, then, madam,” said he sternly. “ To 
the letter I will maintain it. Mademoiselle de Coiirtois is 
mine ; and within tiventy>four hours the law shall contirm 
my title, lor I will make her my wife.” 

I have heard that however honourable my father’s in< 
tentions thus proclaimed themselves, the Duchess only 
could see a veiy' lamentable ** mesalliance” in such a union; 
nor did she altogether disguise from iny father that his 
royal highness was ••'cry likely to take the same view of 
the matter. Mademoiselle's mother w'as of the best blood 
of France, and illegitimacy signified little if Royalty but 
bore its share of the shame. Fortunately the young lady’s 
scruples were more easily disposed of; perhaps my lather 
understood better how to deal with them; at all events, 
one thing is certain, Madame de Sargaiice left Dover for 
Calais on the same day that iny lutlier and his young bride 
started for London—^perhaps it might be exaggeration to 
say the happiest, but it i^: no extravagance to call them— 
as handsome a pair as ever journeyed the same road on 
the same errand. I have told some things in this episode, 
which, perhaps, second thoughts would expunge, and I 
have omitted others that as probably the reader might 
naturally have looked for. But the truth is, the narrative 
has not been without its difficulties. I have had to speak 
of a tone of manners and habits now happily bygone, of 
which I dare not mark my reprehension with all the free¬ 
dom I could wish, since one of the chief actors was my 
lather—its victim, my mother. 
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CHAPTEB II. 

THE ILLUSTRATION OF AN APAGE. 

Marry in haste/’ says the adage, and we all know what 
occupation leisure will bring with it; unhappily my father 
was nut to prove the exception to the maxira. It was not 
that bis wife was wanting in any quality which can render 
married life happy; she was, on the contrary, most rarely 
gifted with them all. She was young, beautiful, endowed 
with excellent health, and the very best of tempers. The 
charm of her manner won every class with whom she came 
into contact. But, alas, that there should be a but—she 
had been brought up in habits of the most expensive kind. 
Living in royal palaces, waited on by troops of menials, 
with costly equipages, and splendid retinues ever at her 
command, only mingling with those whose lives were 
devoted to pleasure and amusement, conversant with no 
other themes than those which bore upon gaiety and dissi- 
patiuii, she was peculiarly unsuited to the wear and tear of 
a social system which demanded fully as much of self- 
sacriticc as of cnjuvinent. The long lessons my father 
would read to her of deference to this one, patient endur¬ 
ance of that, how she was to submit to the tiresome pros¬ 
ings of certain notorieties in respect of their political or 
social eminence, she certainly beard with most exemplary 
resignation; hut by no effort of her reason, nor, indeed, ol 
imagination, could sbe attain to the fact, why any one 
should associate with those distasteful to them, nor ever 
persuade herself that any worldly distinction could possi¬ 
bly be w'orth ha\'ing at such a price. 

She was quite sure—indeed, her own experience proved 
it—“ that the world ■was full of pleasant people.” Beauty 
to gaze on and wMt to listen to, were certainly not difBcult 
to be found ; why, then, any one should persist in denying 
themselves the enjoyment derivable from such sources wus 
as great a sGcming absurdity as that of him, W'ho, turning, 
his back on the rare flowers of a conservatory, would go 
forth to make his boiupiet of the wild flowers and weeds 
of the roadside. Besides this, in the world wherein she 
had lived, her own gifts were precisely those which 
attracted most admiration and exerted most sway; and it 
was somewhat hard to descend to a system where such a 
coini^e was not accepted as currency, but rather regarded 
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as gilded counters, pretty to look at, but, after all, a mere 
counterfeit money, unrecognised by the mint. 

My father saw all this when it was too late; but he lost 
no time in vain repinings. On the contrary, having 
taken a cottage in a secluded part of North Wales, by way 
of passing the honeymoon in all the conventional isolation 
that season is condemned to, he devoted himself to that 
educational process at which I hare hinted, and began to 
instil those principles, to the difficulty of whose acquire¬ 
ment I have just alluded. 

I believe that his life, at this period, was one of as much 
happiness as ever is permitted a poor mortality in this 
world ; so, at least, his letters to his friends bespeak it. It 
may be even doubted if the little diversities of taste and 
disposition between himself and my mother did not 
heighten the sense of his enjoyment *, they assuredly 
averted that lassitude and ennui which are often the re¬ 
sults of a connubial duet unreasonably prolonged. 1 know, 
too, that my poor mother often looked back to that place 
as to the very paradise of her existence. My father had 
encouraged such magnificent impressions of his ancestral 
bouse and demesne, that he was obliged to make great ef¬ 
forts to sustain the description. An entire wing had to be 
built to complete the symmetry of the mansion. The 
roof had also to he replaced by another, of more costly 
construction. In the place of a stucco colonnade, one of 
polished granite was to be erected. The whole of the 
furniture was to be exchanged. Massive old cabinets and 
oaken chairs, handsome enough in their way, were but 
ill-suited to ceilings of fretted gold and walls hung in 
the rich draperies of Lyons. The very mirrors, wiiich 
had been objects of intense admiration for their size and 
splendour, were now to be discarded for others of more 
modern pretensions. The china howls and cups, which 
for centuries had been regarded as very gems of vertu, 
were thrown indignantly aside, to make place for Sevres 
vases and rich groupings of pure Saxon. In fact, all the 
ordinary comforts and characteristics of a country gentle¬ 
man's house were abandoned for the sumptuous and splen¬ 
did furniture of a palace. To meet such expenses, large 
sums were raised on loan, and two of the richest mines on 
the estate were heavily mortgaged. Of course it is need¬ 
less to say,* that preparations on such a scale of magnifi¬ 
cence attracted a large share of public attention. The 
newspapers duly chronicled the increasing splendour oi 
“ Castle Carew.” Scarcely a ship arrived without some 
psRacious consignment, cither of pictures, marbles, or ta** 
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pestries: and these annonncements were nsuallj accom¬ 
panied by some semi-mysterious paragraph about the 
vast wealth of the owner, and the great accession of for¬ 
tune he had acquired by his marriage. On this latter 
point nothing was known beyond the fact, that the lady 
was of an ancient ducal family of France, of immense 
fortune, and eminently beautiful. Even my father’s most 
intimate friends knew nothing beyond this; lor, however 
strange it may sound to our present day notions, my father 
was ashamed of her illegitimacy, and rightly judged what 
would he the general opinion of her acquaintances should 
the fact become public. At last came the eventftil day oi 
the landing in Ireland, and, certainly, nothing could be 
more ent.husiastic nor affectionate than the welcome that 
met them. 

Personally my father’s popularity was very great—po¬ 
litically he had already secured many admirers, since, 
even in the few months of his parliamentary life, he had 
distinguished himself on two or three occasions. His 
tone was manly and independent; his appearance was sin¬ 
gularly prepossessing; and then, as he owned a large es¬ 
tate, and spent his money freely, it would have been hard 
if such qualities had not made him a favourite in Ire¬ 
land, 

It was almost a procession that accompanied him from 
the quay to the great hotel of the Drogheda Arms, where 
they stopped to breakfast. 

I am glad to see you back amongst us, Carew I” £aid 
Joe Parsons, one of my father’s political advisers, a 
county member, of great weight with the Opposition. 
** We want every good and true man in his place just 
now.” 

“ Faith, we missed you sorely at the Curragh meetings, 
Watty!” cried a sporting-looking young fellow, in “ tops 
and leathers.” ** No such thing as a good handicap, nor a 
hurdle race for a finish, without you.” 

“ Harry deplores those pleasant evenings you used to 
spend at three-handed whist, with himself and Dick Mor¬ 
gan,'* said another, laughing. 

“And where’s Dick?” asked my father, looking around 
him on every side. 

“ Poor Dick!” said the last speaker. “ It's no fault of 
his that he’s not here to shake your hand to-day. He 'was 
arrested about six weeks ago, on some bills he passed^o 
Fagan.” 

“Old Tony alive still?” said my father, laughing; 
((and what was the amount ? ” added ne, in a whisper. ^ 
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** A heavy figure-^above two thousandf 1 believe \ Imt 
Tony Would be right glad to take five hundred.” 

“And couldn’t Dick’s friends do that much for him ?” 
asked my father, half indignantly. “ Why, when I left 
this, Dick was the very life of your city. A dinner mth- 
out him was a failure. Men would ratiier have met him 
at the cover than seen the fox. His hearty face, and his 
warm shake^hands, were enough to inspire iollity into a 
Quaker meeting.” 

“All true, Watty; but there’s been a general shipwreck 
of us all somehow. Where the money has gone, nobody 
knows; but every one seems out at elbows. You are the 
only fellow the sun shines upon.” 

“ Make hay, then, when it does so,” said my father, 
laughing; “ and, taking out his pocket-book, he scribbled 
a few lines on a leaf which he tore ont. “ Give that to 
Dick, and ttdl him to come down and dine with us on Fri¬ 
day. You'll join him. Quin and Parsons won’t refuse 
me. And what do you say, Gorvy Power V—can y<ni 
spare a day from the tennis-court, or an evening from 
picquet? Jack Gore, I count upon you. Harvy Tiepton 
will drive you down, for J know you never can pay the 
post-boys.” 

“ Egad, they’re too well trained to expect it. The ras- 
cids always look to me for a hint about the young horses 
at the Curragh, and, now and then, I do throw a stray 
five-pound in their way.” 

“ We have not seen madam yet. Are we not to have 
that honour to-day?” said Parsons. 

“I believe not; she’s somewhat tired. We had a 
stormy time of it,” .’aid my father, who rather hesitated 
about introducing bis bachelor friends to my mother with¬ 
out some little ])rcparation. I^or was the caution quite 
unreasonable. I'heir style and breeding were totally un¬ 
like anytiiing she had ever seen before. Tiie tone of fa¬ 
miliarity they used towards each other was the very oppo¬ 
site to that school of courtly distance which even the very 
nearest in blood or kindred observed in her own country; 
and, lastly, very few of those then present understood 
anything of French; and my mother’s English, at the 
time I speak of, did not range beyond a few monosylla¬ 
bles, pronounced with an accent that made them all but 
nmiitelligible. 

You’il have Kitty Dwyer to call upon 3 ’’ 0 U the moment 
she bears you’re come,” said Quin. 

\ “ Charmed to see her, if she’ll do us that honour,” said 

^piy filther, laughing. 
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** Ton ititist hitc no eomraon impudeifetff til^f Wftttf,** 
said another; ** you certainly jilted her.’* 

“ J^Tothine of the kind)” replied my father; ** she it was 
who rehued me.” 

Bother I” broke m an old squire, a certain Bob 
French, of Frenchmount; “Kitty refuse ten thousand 
a>year, and a good-looking fellow into the bargain! Kitty’s 
no fool; and she knows mankind just as well as she knows 
horse-flesh ; and faix that’s not saying a trifle.” 

“ How is she looking?” asked my father, rather anxious 
to change the topic. 

“ Just as you saw her last. She hurt her liack at an 
ugly fence in Kennedy’s park, last winter ; but she’s all 
right again, and riding the little black mare that killed 
I^rrissy, as neatly as ever!” 

“ She’s a fine dashing girl! ” said ray father. 

“No, but she’s a go(Hi girl,” said the old squire, who 
evidently admired her greatly. “ She rode eight miles, 
of a darK night, three weeks ago, to bring the doctor to old 
Hackett’s wife, and it raining like a wateriall; and she 
gave him two guineas for the job. Ay, faith, and maybe, 
at the same time, two guineas was two guineas to her.” 

“ "Why, Mat liwycr is not so hard-up as that comes 
to?” exclaimed my father. 

“ Isn't he, faith V I don’t believe he knows where to 
lay his hand on a fifty-pound note this morning* The 
truth is, Walter, Mat ran himself out for j/oa.” 

“ For me I How do you mean for me ?” 

“ Just because he thought you’d marry Kitty. Ob I 
you needn’t laugh. Tliere’s many more thought the same 
thing. You remember yourself that you were never out 
of the house. You used to pretend that Bishop*8*>Loagh 
was a better cover than your own—that it was more of a 
grass country to ride over. Then, when summer came, 
you took to fishing, as if your bread depended on it; and 
the devil a salmon you ever hooked.” 

A roar of laughter from the surrounders showed how 
they relished the confusion of my father’s manner. 

“ Even all that will scarcely amount to an ofl'er of mar* 
riage,” said he, in half pique. 

“ Nobody said it would,” retorted the other ; “ but 
when you teach a girl to risk her life, four days in the 
week, over the highest fences in a hunting oountry-~when 
she ^ives up slitchitig and embroidery, to tying flies and 
making brown hackles—when she’d rather drive a tandem 
than sit qniet In a coach and four**-why, she’s m good as 
sfNfiled for atty one «lse< ’Tis the same with womca as 
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yming horses^^yerv one likes to break them in 'for 
bimself. iSome like a puller; others prefer a light mouth; 
and there's more that would rather go along without hav¬ 
ing to think at all, sure that, no matter how rough the 
road, there would be neither a false step nor stumble 
in it.” 

And what's become of MacNaghten?” asked my father, 
anxious to change the topic. 

“ Scheming—scheming, just the same as ever. I’m sure 
I wonder he’s not here to-day. May 1 never I if that’s 

not his voice I hear on the stairs. Talk of the de^nl-” 

And you’re sure to see Dan MacNaghten,” cried my 
father; and the next moment he was heartily shaking 
bands with a tall, handsome man, who, though barely 
'thirty, was yet slightly bald on the top of the head. His 
eyes were blue and large: their expression full of the 
joyous merriment of a happy schoolboy—a temperament 
that his voice and laugh tuliy confirmed. 

“ Watty, boy, it’s as good as a day rule to have a look 
at you again,” cried he. “ There’s not a man can fill your 
place when you’re away—devil a one.” 

“There he goes—there he goes!” muttered old French, 
with a sly wink at the others. 

“Ireland wasn’t herself without you, my boy,” con¬ 
tinued MacNaghten. “ We were obliged to put up with 
Tom Burke’s harriers and old French’s claret; and the 
one has no more scent than the other has bouquet.” 

French’s face at this moment elicited such a roar of 
laughter as drowned the remainder of the speech. 

“ ’Twas little time you had either to run writh the one 
or drink the other, Dan,” said be; “ for you were snug in 
Kilmainham the whole of the winter.” 

“ Otium cum dignitate, ’ said Dan. “ I spent my even¬ 
ings in drawing up a bill for the better recovery of small 
debts.” 

“How so, Dan?” 

“ Lending enough more, to bring the debtor into the 
superior courts—trying him for murder instead of man- 
slaii^ter.''' 

“Faith, you’d do either if you were put to it,” said 
French, who merely heard the words, without under¬ 
standing the context. 

, ^an MacNaghten was now included in my father’s 
invitation to Castle Carew; and, after a few other allu¬ 
sions to past events and absent friends, they all took their 
leave, and my father hastened to join his bride. 

** You thought them veiy noisy, my dear,” said my 
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father, in reply to a remark of hers. “They, T have no 
doubt, were perfectly astonished at their excessive quiet¬ 
ness—an air of decorum only assumed, because they heard 
you were in the next room.” 

“ They were not afraid of me, T trust,” said she, smiling. 
“Not exactly afraid,” said my father, with a very pe¬ 
culiar smile. 


CHAPTEK ni. 

A FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

The celebrated money-lender and bill-discounter of Dub¬ 
lin in the times we speak of, was a certain Mr. Fagan, 
popularly called “The Grinder,” from certain peculiar¬ 
ities in his dealings with those who stood in need of his 
aid. He had been, and indeed so had bis father before 
him, a fruit-seller, in a quarter of the city called Mary’s- 
abbey—a trade which he still affected to carry on, although 
it was well known that the little transactions of the front 
shop bore no imaginable proportion to the important 
events which were conducted in the small and gloomy 
back-parlour behind it. 

It was a period of unbounded extravagance. Few even 
of the wealthiest lived within their incomes. Many main¬ 
tained a style and pretension far beyond their fortunes, 
the first seeds of that crop of ruin whose harvest we are 
now w'iincssing. By large advances on mortgage, and 
great loans at moments of extreme pressure, the Grinder 
had amassed an immense fortune, at the same time that 
he j>Oitscs.sed a very considerable influence in many coun¬ 
ties, in whose elections he took a deep although secret 
interest. 

If money-getting and money-hoarding was the great 
passion of his existence, it was in reality so in furtherance 
of tw^o objects, on which he seemed to have set his whole 
heart. One of these was the emancipation of tiie Catho¬ 
lics ; the other, the elevation of his only child, a daughter, 
to rank and station, by means of a high marriage. 

On these two themes his every thought was fixed; and 
however closely the miser’s nature had twined itself 
around his own, all the thirst for gain, all the greed of 
usury, gave way before these master-passions. So much 
was he under their guidance, \hat no prospect of advantage 
ever withdrew him from their proaecution; and he who 
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looked for the Grinder's aid, must at least have appeared 
to him as Kkely to contribute towards one or ouer ot 
these objects. 

Strange as it may seem to our modern notions, the 
political ambition seemed easier of success than the social. 
With all their moneyed embarrassments, the liigher classes 
of Ireland refused to stoop to an alliance with the families 
of the rich plebeians, and were much more ready to tamper 
with their conscience on questions of state, than to abate 
a particle of their pride on a matter of family connection. 
In this way Mr. Fagan could command many votes in the 
House from those who would have indignantly refused his 
invitatiqn to a dinner. 

In pursuit of this plan, he had given his daughter the 
best education that money could command. She had 
masters in every modern language, and in every fashion¬ 
able accomplishment. She was naturally clever and quick 
of apprehension, and possessed considerable advantages in 
person and deportment. Perhaps an overweening sense 
of her own importance, in comparison with those about 
her, imparted a degree of assumption to her manner, or 
perhaps this was instilled into her as a suitable lesson for 
some future position; hut so was it, that much ef the 
gracefulness of her youth was impaired by lliis fault, 
which gradually settled down into an almost stern and 
defiant hardiness of deportment—a quality little likely to 
be popular in high society. 

A false position invaritibly engciidcrs a flilsc manner, 
and hers was eminently so Immeasurably above those 
with whom she associated, she saw a great gulf between 
her and that set with wliosc habits and instincts she had 
been trained to assimilate. To condescend to intimacy 
with her father’s guests, was to undo all the teachings 
of her life; and yet liow barren seemed every hope of 
ascending to anything liiglicr ! Ifo young proprietor had 
attained his majority for some years hack, without being 
canvassed by the Grinder as a possible mtitcli for his 
daughter. He avcU knew the pecuniary ciicumstances of 
them all. To some he had lent largely, and yet some¬ 
how, although hia emissaries were active in sjjreading the 
intelligence that Boh Fagan’s daughter -would have up¬ 
wards ef three hundred thousand pounds, it seemed a 
point of honour amongst this class that none should 
dcsccTid to such a union, nor stoop to an alliance with the 
usurer. If, in the wild orgies of after-dinner—in the mad 
debauchery of the mess-table, some reckless spendthrift 
trould talk of marrying Folly Fagan^ a burst of mockery 
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and langliter wAa eeridit to hail the proposition. In fket, 
any alternative of doubtful honesty, any stratagem to 
defeat a creditor^ seemed a more honourable course than 
such a prefect. 

There were kind friends—mayhap amongst them were 
florne disappointed suitors—ready to tell Polly how she 
was regarded by this set; and this consciousness on her 
part did not assuredly add to the softness of a manner 
that each day was rendering her more cold and severe; 
and, from despising those of her own rank, she Inow grew 
to hate that above her. 

It so chanced that my father was one of those on whom 
Fagan had Jong speculated for a son-in-law. was 

something in the careless case of his character tuat sug¬ 
gested the hope that he might not be very difhcnlt of per- 
sut; non ; and as his habits of expense required large and 
protni)t supplies, the (grinder made these advatices with a 
degree of liberality that could not fail to be fiattering to a 
young heir. 

On more than one occasion, the money was paid down 
l»el'c)re the liiwixTs had completed the documents; and this 
3oiiii(lc‘n{*o ill my father’s lumoiir had greatly predisposed 
him i t Fagan’s favour. The presumptuous idea of an 
alliance witli him ivould have, of course, routed such im- 
prc.Nsions, hut tins never occurred to my father. It is very 
doubtful that he could have brought himself to believe the 
thing possible. Sosicretliad been my father’s marriage 
that none, eveu of his most intimate friends, knew of it, 
till within a short time before he arrived in Ireland. The 
great outlay at Castle C’arew of course attracted its share 
of gossip, but all seemed to think that these were the pre¬ 
parations lor an event not yet deckled on. This also was 
Fagan’s reading of it; and he watched with anxious 
intensity ever}' step and detail of that costly expenditure 
in which his now last hope was centred. 

“lie must come to me for all this; 1, alone, can be the 
paymaster here,” was his constant reflection, as he sur¬ 
veyed plans winch required a princely fortune to execute, 
and which no private income could possibly have supported 
by a suitable style oi living. “ A hundred thousand pounds 
will pay for all,” was the consolatory thought with which 
he solaced himself for this extravagance. 

The frequent calls for moneVi the astounding sums de¬ 
manded from time to time, dltf indeed alarm Fagan. The 
golden limit of a hundred thousand had long been passed, 
and yet came no sign of retrenchment ; on the contraiy, 
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the plans for the eompletion of the castle were on a scale 
of even ^eater magnificence. 

It vras to assure himself as to the truth of these mira¬ 
culous narratives, to see with his own eyes the splendours 
of which he had heard so much, that Fagan once under¬ 
took a journey down to Castle Carew. For reasons, the 
motives of which may be as well guessed as described, he 
was accompanied by bis daughter. Seeming to be engaged 
on a little tour of the county, they arrived at the village 
inn at nightfall, and the following morning readily obtained 
the permission to visit the grounds and the mansion. 

Ferhnps there is no liigher appreciation of landscape 
beauty l^n that of him who emerges from the dark and 
narrow street of some busy city—from its noise, and smoke, 
and din—from its vexatious cares and harassing duties, and 
strolls out, of a bright spring morning, through the grassy 
fields and leafy lanes of a rural country ; there is a repose, 
a sense of tranquil calm in the scene, so refreshing to those 
whose habitual rest comes of weariness and exhaustion. 
No need is there oV the painter’s eye nor the poet’s fancy 
to enjoy to the utmost that rich combination of sky, and 
wood, and glassy hike. 

There may be nothing of artistic excellence in the ap¬ 
preciation, but the sense of pleasure, of happiness even, 
IS to the full as great. 

It was in such a mood that Fagan found himself that 
morning slowly stealing along a W'oodland-path, his 
daughter at his side; halting wlierevcr a chance opening 
afforded a view^ of the landscape, they walked leisurely on, 
each, as it were, respecting the v)thcr’s silence. Not that 
their secret thoughts were indeed alike—far from it! The 
daughter had marked tlie tranquil look, the unembarrassed 
expression of those features so habitually agitated and care¬ 
worn : she saw the sense of relief even one day, one 
single day of rest, had broilght with it. Why should it 
not be always tbusV thought she. He needs no longer to 
toil and strive. His might he a life of quietude and peace. 
Our fortune is far abi)ve our wants, be3mnd even our 
wishes. W'^e might at last make friendships, real friend¬ 
ships, amongst those who would look on us as equals and 
neighbours, not as usurers and oppressors. 

While such was passing in the daughter’s mind, the 
father’s thoughts ran thus:—Can she see these old woods, 
these waving lawns, these battleniented towers, topping 
the great oaks of centuries, and yet not wish to be their 
■inistrefiB ? Hoes no ambition stir her heart to think, these 
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ttught be mine? He scanned her features closely, but in 
her drooping eyelids and pensive look he could read no 
signs of the spirit he sought for. 

“ Polly,” said he, at length, “ this is finer, far finer than 
1 expected; the timber is better grown, the demesne itself 
more spacious. 1 hardly looked for such a princely place.” 

“ It is very beautiful,” said she, pensively. 

“A proud thing to be the owner of, Polly—a proud 
thing! This is not the home of some wealthy cithseu; 
these trees are like blazons of nobility, girl.” 

“ One might be very happy here, father,” said she, in 
the same low voice. 

“The very thought of my own mind, Polly,”^ed he, 
eagerly. “I'lie highest in the land could ask for nothing 
better. The estate has been in his family for four or five 
generations. The owner of such a place has but to choose 
what he would become. If he be talented, and with ca- 
pacitj' for public life, IhinJc of him in Parliament, taking 
up some j^eat question, assailing some time-worn abuse— 
some remnant ol' that barbarous code that once enslaved 
us, and standing forward as the leader of an Irish party. 
How gracefully patriotism would sit on one who could call 
this his own! Not the sham patriotism of your envious 
plebeian, nor the mock independence of the needy lawyer, 
but the sturdy determination to make his country second 
to none. There’s the Castle itself,” cried he suddenly, as 
they emerged into an open space in front of the building; 
and, amazed at the spacious and sfdendid edifice before 

them, they both stood several minutes in silent admira¬ 
tion. 

** I scarcely thought any Irish gentleman had a fortune 
to suit this,” said she, at length. 

“You are right, Polly; nor has Carew himself. The 
debts he will have incurred to build that Castle will hamper 
his estate, and cripple him and those that are to come alter 
him. Nothing short of a largo sum of ready money, 
enough to clear off every mortgage and incumbrance at 
once, could enable this young fellow to save them. Even 

then, his style should not he the spendthiift waste they 
Bay he is fond of. A princely liouseliold he might have, 
nobly maintained, and perfect in all its details, but with 

f ood management, girl. You must remember that, 
’oily.” 

She started at this direct appeal to herself; and, as her 
cheeks grew crimson with cunsciims shame, she turned 
away to avoid his glance—^not that the precaution was 
needed, for be was far too much immersed in his own 
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thoughts to observe her. Polly hod on more than one oe- 
oasion seen through the ambitious schemes of her father. 
She had detected many a deep-laid plot he had devised to 
secure lor her that eminence and station he longed for. 
Deep and painful were the wounds ol her oflended pride 
at the slights, the insults of these defeated plans. Besent- 
menta that were to last her lifetime had grown of them, 
and in her heart a secret grudge towards tliat class from 
which they sprung. Over and over had she endeavoured 
to summon up courage to tell him that, to her, these 
schemes were become hateful; that all dignity, all self- 
respect, were >=acrificed in this unworthy struggle. At last 
came the moment of hardihood; and in a tow words, at 
first br<!fhcn and indistinct, hut more assured and distinct 
as she went on, she s:nd that she, at least, could never 
partake in his ambitious views. 

“I have seen you yourself, father, after a meeting with 
one of these—these Ijigh and titled personages, come liome, 
pale, care-worn, and ill. The contumely of their manner 
had so otfended you, that you sat down to your meal with¬ 
out appetite. You could not speak to me ; or, in the few 
words you dropped, 1 could read the hitter chagrin that 
was corroding your heart. Y^ou owned to me, tiiat in the 
very moment of receiving favours from you, they never 
forgot the wide difference of rank that separated you; nay 
more, that they accej)ted your services as a rightful homage 
to their high estate, and made you led a kh\d of serfdom 
in your very generosity.” 

“Wh}’’ all tliisV To what end do you tell me these 
things, giiiy” cried he angrily, while his check trembled 
with passic^i. 

“ Because if I conceal them longer—if I do not speak 
them—they will break my heart,” said she, in an accent 
ot deepest emotion; because the grief they give me has 
worn me to very wretchedness. Is it not clear to you, 
father, that they wish none ol‘ us—that our blood is not 
their blood, nor oiir traditions their traditions?” 

“ Hold—stop—be silent, J say, or you will drive me 
distracted,” said he, grasping her wrist in a paroxysm of 
rage. 

“ I will speak out,” said she, resolutely. “ The cou¬ 
rage 1 now feci ma\, perhaps, never return to me. There 
is uotliing humiliating in our position, save what we owe 
to ourselves—there is no meanness in our rank in life, 
save when w^e are ashamed of it! Our efforts to be what 
we were not born to be—what we ought not to be—^what 
we cannot be: these may, indeed, make us despicable and 
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lidicutons, for ther« are things in this world, &ther, that 
not even gold can buy.” 

“ By heaven that is not true I ” said he, fiercely. “There 
never yet was tliat in rank, honour, and distinction, that 
was not ticketed with its own price! Our haughtiest nobi¬ 
lity—the proudest duke in the land—knows well what his 
alliance "with a plebeian order has done for him. Look 
about you, girl. Who are these marchionesses—these 
countesses—who sweep past ns in their pride? The 
daughters of men of my own station—the wealthy traders 
of the country-” 

“ And what is their position, father ?—a living lie. 
What is their haughty carriage?—the as.sninpticm of a 
state they were not born to—the insolent pretension to 
des[)isc all amidst which they passed their youth, their 
earliest triendsliips, their purest, best days. Let them, on 
the other hand, cling to these—let them love what has 
grown into their natures from infancy—the home, the com¬ 
panions of their happy childhood, and see how the world 
mmII scoff at their vulgarity, their innate degeneracy, their 
low-bom habits—vulgar if generous, vulgar when saving; 
their costly tastes a reproach, their parsimony a sneer.” 

Tliere was a passionate energy in her tone and manner, 
which, heightening the expression of her handsome fea¬ 
tures, nmde her actually beantifnl: and her father half 
forgot the opposition to his opinions, in his admiration of 
her. As ho still gazed at licr, the sharp sound of a 
horse’s canter was heard behind them ; and, on turning 
round, they saw advancing towards them a young man, 
mounted on a blood horse, which he rode with all the 
careless ease of one accustomed to the sadd||; his feet 
dangling loosely out of the stirrups, and on^and thrust 
into the pocket of his shooting-iacket. 

“Stand 'where you are!’’ he cried, as the father and 
daughter were ahimt to move aside, and give him room to 
pass; and immediately after he rushed his horse at the 
bilge trunk of a fallen beech tree, and cleared it with a 
spring. 

“ He’ll be perfect at timber, wlien he gets a little cooler 
in temper,” said he, turning on his saddle; and then 
recognising Fagan, lie reined sliort in, and called out, 
“Halloo, Tony! who ever expected to see you here? 
Miss Polly, your servant. A most unexpected pleasure 
this,” added he, springing from his saddle, and advancing 
towards them with his hat olf. 

“ It is not often 1 indulge myself with a holiday, Mr« 
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MacNagliten,” said Fagan, as though half ashamed of the 
confession. 

“ So much the worse for you, Fagan, and for your 
handsome daughter here ; not to speak of the poor thrilt- 
less devils, like myself, who are the objects of your indus¬ 
trious hours. Eh, Tony, isn’t that true?” and he laughed 
heartily at his impudent joke. 

“ And if it were not for such industry, sir,” said the 
daughter, sternly, “ how many like you would be abroad 
to-day V ” 

“IJy Jove, you are quite right, IMiss Polly. It is 
exactly as you say. Your excellent father is the provi¬ 
dence of us younger sons ; and I, for one, will never prove 
ungrateful to him. But pray let us turn to another theme. 
Shall I show you the grounds and the gardens ? The 
house is in such a mess of confusion, that it is scarcely 
worth seeing. 'J''he conservator)', however, and the dairy 
are nearly finished; and if you can breakfast on grapes 
and a pine-apple, with fresh cream to wash them down, 
ni promise to entertain you.” 

“We ask for nothing better, Mr. MacNaghten,” said 
Fagan, who was not sorry to prolong an interview that 
might afford him the iuibrination he sought for. 

“ Now for breakfast, and then for sigiit-sceing,” said 
Dan, politely oiTering his arm to the young lady, and 
leading the way towards the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A BREAKFAST aXD ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

To do the honours of another man’s house is a tremendous 
test of tact. In point of skill or address, wc know of few 
things more difficult. The ease which sits so gracefully 
on a host becomes assurance when practised by a represen¬ 
tative ; aud there is a species of monarchy about the lord 
of a household, that degenerates into usurpation in the 
hands of a pretender. It is not improbable, then, Dan 
MacNaghten’s success in this trying part wm mainly attri¬ 
butable to the fact that he had never thought of its diffi¬ 
culty. He had gone through a fine property in a few 
years of dissipation, during which he had played the 
entertainer eo often and so well, that nothbg seemed 
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to him more natural than a seat at the head of a table, 
nor any task more simple or agreeable than to dispense 
its hospitalities. 

The servants of the Castle were well accustomed to 
obey him, and when he gave his orders for breakfast to 
be speedily laid out in the conservatory, they set about 
the preparations with zeal and activity. With such 
promptitude, indeed, were the arrangements made, tliat 
by the time Macl^aghtcn had conducted his guests to the 
spot, all was in readiness awaiting them. 

The place was admirably chosen, being a central point 
in the conservatory, from which alleys branched out in 
different directions; some opening upon little ,plots of 
flowers or ornamental shrubbery, others disclosing views 
of the woodland scenery or the distant mountains beyond 
it. The table was spread beside a marble basin, into 
which a little group of sportive Titans were seen spouting. 
Great Nile lilies floated on the crystal surface, and gold and 
silver fish flashed and glittered below. The board itself, 
covered with luscious fruit, most temptingly arranged 
amidst beautiful flowers, displayed, besides, some gorgeous 
specimens of Sc'itcs and Siixouy, hastily taken from their 
packing-cases, while a large vase of silver, richly chased, 
stood in the centre, and exhibited four views of the Castle, 
painted in medallions on its sides. 

“If you’ll sit here, Miss Polly,” said MacNaghfen, 
“ you’ll have a prettier view, for you’ll see the lake, and 
catch a peep, too, of the Swiss cottage on the crag above 
it. I must show you the cottage after breakfast. Jt was 
a bit of fancy of my own; copied, T am free to confess, 
from one I saw in the Obcrland. Fagan, help yourself; 
you’ll find these cutlets excellent. Our friend Carew has 
made an admirable choice of a cook.” 

“ You treat us in princely fashion, sir,” said Fagan, 
whose_eycs glanced from the splendour before him to his 
dau^iter, and there tried to read her thoughts. 

“ xou gave me no time for that; had you told me you 
were coming down, I’d have tried to receive you properly. 
As it is, pray make up your mind to stay a day or two— 
Carew will be so delighted; nothing flatters him so much 
as to hear praise of this place.” 

“ Ah, sir, you forget that men like myself have but few 
holidays.” 

“ So much the worse, Fagan; remember what the adage 
says about all work and no ])lay. Not, by dove, but Pm 
sure that the eenverse of the proposition must have its 
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“A greater fault than the other, sir, and with this 
addition, too, that it makes proselytes,” said she, gravely; 
“ my father's theory finds fewer followers.” 

“And you not one of them?” said MacNaghten, 
rapidly; wliile he fixed a look of shrewd inquiry on her. 

“ Assuredly not,” replied she, in a calm and collected 
tone. 

“ By Jove, I could have sworn to it,” cried he, with a 
burst of enthusiastic delight. “There, Fagan, 5 mu see 
IMiss Folly takes my side after all.” 

“ I have not said so,” rejoined she, gravely. “ Gain 
and Avaste arc nearer relatives than tlicy susjicct.” 

“ I must o'.vii that T have never known but one of the 
family,” said Ban, Avith one of those hearty laughs which 
seemed to reconcile him to any turn of fortune. Fagan 
all this time was ill at ease and uncomfortable ; the topic 
annoyed him, and he gladly took occasion to change it by 
an allusion to the wine. 

“ And yet there are people who will tell you not to 
drink champagne for breakfast,” exclaimed Dan, draining 
his glass as he spoke ; “ as if any man could be other than 
better with this glorious ti])plc. Miss Polly, j’^oiir good 
health, though it seems superfluous to v/ish you any¬ 
thing.” 

She bowed half coldly to the compliment, and Fagan 
added hurriedly, “ We are at least contented with our lot 
in life, Mr. MacNaghten.” 

“ Kgad, 1 should think yo’i AA^erc, Tony, and no great 
merit in the resignation, after all. Put yourself in ray 
position, hoAvever—fancy yourself Ban JilacNaghten for 
one brief twcuty-foui hours. Think of a fellow who 
began the world—ay, and th.it not so very long ago either 
—Avitli something oA-cr five thousand a-ycar, and a good 
large sura in bank, and who now, as he sits here, only 
spends five shillings when he Avrites his name on a stamp; 
Avno once had houses, and hounds, and horses, but who 
now sits in the rumble, and rides a borroAved hack. If 
you Avant to make a virtue of your contentment, Fagan, 
change places with me.” 

“But would you take mine, Mr. MacNaghten?—would 
yon toil, and slave, ami fiig—would you shut out the sun, 
that your daily labour should have no suggestive tempt- 
ings to enjoyment—would you satisfy yourself that the 
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world Bbould be to yon one eyerlasting struggle, till at 
last the very capacity to feel it otherwise was lost to you 
for ever?” 

“ Tliat’s more than I am able to picture to myself,” 
said MacNaghten, sipping his wine. “ I’ve lain in a ditch 
-for two hours with a broken thigh-bone, thinking all the 
time of the jolly things I’d do when I’d get well again; 
I’ve spent some very rainy weeks in a debtor’s prison, 
weaving innumerable enjoyments for the days when I 
should be at liberty; so that as to any conception of a 
period when I should not be able to be happy, it’s clean 
and clear beyond me.” 

Polly’s eyes were fixed on him as he spoke, andr while 
their expression was almost severe, the heightened colour 
of her cheeks showed that she listened to him with a sense 
of pleasure. 

“ I suppose it’s in the family,” continued Dan, gaily. 

My poor father used to say that no men have such ex¬ 
cellent digestion as those that have nothing to eat.” 

“And has it never occurred to you, sir,” said Polly, 
with a degree of earnestness in her voice and manner 
—“ has never occurred to you that this same buoyant 
temperament could be turned to other and better account 
than mere”—she stopped, and blnshed, and then, as if by 
an effort, went on—“mere selfish enjoyment? Do you' 
not feel that he who can reckon on such resources, but 
applies them to base ttses when he condescends to make 
them the accessories of his pleasures? Is there nothing 
within your heart to whisper that a nature such as this 
was given for higher and nobler purposes ,* and that he 
who I)as the s])irit to confront real danger should not sit 
down contented with a mere indifference to shame?” 

“PolJ}’^! Polly 1” cried her father, alike overwhelmed 
by the boldness and the severity of her speech. 

“ lly Jove, the young lady has given me a canter,” 
cried MacNaghten, who, in spite of all his good temper, 
grew crimson; “ and I only wish the lesson had come 
earlier. Yes, Miss Polly,” added he, in a voice of more 
feeling, “ it’s too late now.” 

“ You must forgive my daughter, Mr. MacNaghten— 
she is not usually so presumptuous,’’ said Fagan, rising 
from the tabic, wiiile he darted a reproving glance towarefi 
Polly; “besides, we arc encroaching most unfairly on 
your time.” 

“Are you so?” cried Dan, laughing, “I never heard 
it called mine btfore! Why, Tony, it's yours, and every¬ 
body’s that has need of it. But if you’ll not eat more} 
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let me show you the grounds. They are too extensive for 
a walk, Miss Polly, so, wjih your leave, we’ll have some¬ 
thing to drive; meanwhile I’ll tell the gardener to pluck 
you some flowers.” 

Fagan waited till MacNaghten was out of hearing, and 
then turned angrily towards his daughter. 

“ You have given him a sorry specimen of your breed¬ 
ing, Polly; I thought, indeed, you would nave known 
better.” 

“You forget already, then, the speech with which he 
accosted us,” said she haughtily; but my memory is 
better, sir.” 

“ Ills courtesy might have effaced the recollection, I 
think,” said Fagan, testil 5 \ 

“ Ilis courtesy ! Has he not told you himself that every 
gift he possesses is hut an emaiuition of his selfi'^hncss? 
The man who can be anything so easily, will be nothing if 
it cost a sacrifice.” 

“ I don't care what he is," said Fagan, in a low, distinct 
voice, as though he wanted every Avord to he heard atteu- 
tivcl}'. ‘‘For what he has been, and wliat he vvill be, I 
care just as little. It is where he moves, and 1^’es, and 
exerts influence—these arc Avhat concern me.” 

“Are the chance glimpses that we catch of that high 
world so attractive, father?” said she, in an accent of 
almost imploring eagerness. “ Do thev, indeed, requite 
US for the cost we pay for them? When we leave the 
vulgar circle of our equals, is it to hear of generous actions, 
exalted sentiments, high souled motives; oris it not to 
find every vice tlmt stains ihe low, pampered U]) into 
greater infamy amongst tho noble?” 

“ This is romance and folly, girl. ^Vho ever dreamed 
it should be otherwiv,^? Nature stamped no nobility on 
gold, nor made copper plebeian. This has been the ivork 
of men ; and so of the distinctions among themselves, and 
it will not do for us to disjmte tlie ordinance, ytation is 
power, wealth is power; he who has ncitlicr, is but a 
slave ; he who has both, may be all that he avouUI be !” 

A sudden gesture to enforce caution followed tliose 
words; atid at the same time AlacNaghten’s merry voice 
was heard, singing as he came along— 

** ‘Kucol dcivn thcro, fiml stiy .a pr-iycr, 

Befovt iny liomiils t-li ill o:it you.’ 

* 1 have no ]u‘:iyer,’ the I*\ts replied, 

* For I wuB hred a Qmikcr.' 


“ All right, Miss l^olly. Out of compliment to you, 1 
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suppose, Kitty Dwyer, that would never suffer a collar 
over her head for the last six weeks, has consented to be 
harnessed as gently as a lamb; and my own namesake, 
‘ Dan the Smasher,’ has been traced up, without as much 
as one strap broken. They’re a litt le pair I have been 
breaking in for Carew; for he’s intolerably lazy, and ex¬ 
pects to find his nags trained to perfection. Look at 
them, how they come along—no bearing reins—^no blinkers. 
That’s what I call a very neat turn out.” 

The praise was, assuredly, not unmerited, as two high¬ 
bred black ponies swept past with a beautiful phaeton, and 
drew up at the door of the conservatory. 

The restless ej’cs, the wide-spread nostrils, and ^Juiver- 
ing flanks of the animals, not less than the noiseless 
caution of the grooms at their heads, showed that their 
education had not yet been completed; and so Fagan 
remarked at once. 

“They look rakishthere’s no denying it!” said 
MncNagbteii; “ but they arc genlh ness itself. The only 
difficulty is to put the traps on them; once fairly on, 
there’s nothing to apimehend. You are not afraid of 
them. Miss Folly?” said, he, with a strong emphasis on 
the ‘you.’ 

“ ^Vhen yon tell me that I need not be, I have no fears,” 
said she, calmly. 

“ I roust be uncourteous enough to say, that I do not 
concur in the sentiment,” said Fagan; “ and, with your 
leave, ^Ir. MacNaghten, we will walk.” 

“ Walk! IVhy, to see anything, you’ll have twelve 
miles a-fo(»t. It mustn’t he thought of, Miss Polly—I 
cannot hear of it!” She bowed, as though in half assent; 
and he continued—“Thanks for the confidence; you shall 
see it is not misplnced. Now, Fagan-” 

“I am decided, Mr. MacNaghten; I’ll not venture; 
nor will I permit ray daughter to risk her life.” 

“ Neither would I, I should hope,” .said MacNaghten ; 
and, although the words were uttered with something of 
irritation, there was that in the tone that made Polly blush 
deeply. 

“It’s too had, by Jove!” muttered he, half aloud, 
“ when a man has so few things that he really can do, to 
deny his skill in the one he knows best.” • 

“lam quite ready, sir,” said Polly, in that tone of de¬ 
termination which she was often accustomed to assume, 
and against which her fa‘her larely or never disputed. 

“ There now, Fagan; get up into the rumble. I’Jl not 
ask you to be the coatmman. Come come—^no more 
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opposition; we shall make them impatient if we keep them 
standing much longer.” 

As he spoke, he oifered his arm to Polly, who, with a 
smile—the first she had deigned to give him—accepted it, 
and then hastily leading her forward, he banded her into 
the carriage. In an instant MacNaghten was beside her. 
With the instinct of hot-tempered cattle, they no sooner 
felt a hand upon the reins, than tliey became eager to 
move forward, and, while one pawed the ground with im¬ 
patience, the other, retiring to the very limit of the pole- 
strap, prepared for a desperate plunge. 

“Up with j’^ou, Fagan; be quick—^be quick!” cried 
Dan. “It won’t do to hold them in. Let them go, lads, 
or they’ll smash everything!” And the words w'ere 
hardly out, when, with a tremendous bound, that carried 
the front wheels off the road, away they went. “ Meet 
us at the other gate—^they’ll show you the way,” cried 
Mac^Taghten, as, standing up, he pointed with his whip 
in the direction he meant, lie had no time fur more; 
for all his attention w'as now needed to the horses, as, 
each exciting the other, they dashed madly on down the 
road. 

“This comes of keeping them standing,” muttered 
Dan ; “ and the scoundrels have curbed them up too light. 
You’re not afraid. Miss Polly? l>y Jove, that was a 
dash—Kitty showed her heels over the splash-board. 
Look at that devil Dan—see how he’s beaiing on the pole- 
piece !—an old trick of his. 

A tremendous cut on his flank now drove him almost 
fiirious, and the enraged animal set off at speed. 

“ We must let them blow themselves, Miss P<»lly. It 
all comes of their stuuding so long.—You’re not afraid?— 
Well, then, they may do their worst.” 

By this time the pace had become a tearing gallop, and 
seeing that uoihing shoit of some miles would sufHce 
to tame them down, MacNaghten turned their heads in 
the direction of a long avenue, which led towards the 
sea. 

It w'as all in vain that Fagan hastened through the 
flower-garden, and across a private shrubbery; when he 
reached the “gate,” there was no sign of the phaeton. 
The c«ckoo and the thrush were the only voices lieard in 
the stillness; and, at intervals, the deep booming of the 
sea, miles distant, told how unbroken was the silence 
around. His mind was a conflict of fear and auger; ter¬ 
rible anxieties for bis daughter were mixed up with pas¬ 
sion at this evidence of her wayward nature; and he 
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walked along, reproaching himself bitterly for having 
accepted the civilities of MacNaghten. 

Fagan's own schemes for a high alliance for his daugh¬ 
ter had made him acquainted with many a counterplot of 
adventurers against himself. He well knew what a prize 
Folly Fagan was deemed amongst the class of broken- 
down and needy spendthrifts who came to him for aid. 
Often and often had he detected the hrst steps of such 
machinations, till, at length, he had become suspectful of 
everything and everybody. Now, MacNaghten was exactly 
the kind of man he most dreaded in this respect. There 
w'as that recklessness about him that comes of broken for¬ 
tune ; he was the very type of a desperate adventurer, 
ready to seize any chance to restore himself to fortune and 
independence. Who could answer for such a man in such 
an eniergencj’^? 

Driven almost mad with these terrors, he now hastened 
his steps, stopping at times to listen, and at times calling 
on his daughter in the wildest accents. Without knowing 
whither he went, he soon lost himself in the mazes of the 
w'ood, and wandered on for hours in a state bordering 
upon distraction. Suspicion had so mastered his reason 
that he had convinced himself the 'whole was a deliberate 
scheine-—that MacNaghten had planned all beforehand. 
In his disordered fancies, he did not scruple to accuse his 
daughter of complicity, and inveighed against her false¬ 
hood and treachery in tlic bitterest words. And what was 
Dan MacNaghten doing all this time? Anything, every¬ 
thing, in short, hut what he was accused of! In good 
truth, he had little time for love-making, had such a pro¬ 
ject even entered his head, so divided were his attentions 
betweeri tlie care of the cattle and his task of describing 
the did'erent scenes through which they passed at speed— 
the prospect being like one of those modern inventions 
called dissolving views—no sooner presenting an object 
than superseding it by another. Jn addition to all this, he 
had to reconcile Miss Folly to wliat seemed a desertion of 
her father; so that, what with his “cares of coacliman, 
cicerone, and consoler,” as he himself afterwards said, it 
was clca;i beyond him to slip in even a word on his ow” 
part. It is no part of my task to inquire how Folly en¬ 
joyed the excursion, or whether the dash of recklessness, 
so unlike every incident of her daily life, did not repay 
her for any discomfort of her father’s absence : certain is 
it that when, after about six miles traversed in less than 
half an hour, they returned to the Castle, her first sense 
of apprehension was felt by not ^ding her father to meet 
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her. !N’o sooner had MacKaghten conducted her to the 
library than he set out himself in search oi Fagan, having 
despatched messengers in all directions on the same 
errand. Dan, it must be owned, had far rather have re¬ 
mained to reassure Miss Polly, and convince her that her 
lather^s absence would be but momentary; but he felt 
that it was a point of duty with him to go—and go he 
did. 

It chanced that, by dint of turning and winding, Fagan 
had at length approached the Castle again, so that MacNagh- 
ten came up with him within a few minutes after his search 
began. “Safe, and where?” were the only words the 
old man could utter as he grasped the other's arm. Dan, 
W'ho attributed the agitation to but one cause, proceeded 
at once to reassure him on the score of his daughter's 
safety, detailing, at the same time, the circumstances 
which compelled him to turn oif in a direction the oppo¬ 
site of that he intended. Fagan drank in every word 
with eagerness, his grey eyes piercingly fixed on the 
speaker all the while. Great as was bis agitation through - 
out, it became excessive when MacNaghten chanced to 
allude to Polly personally, and to ai)eak of the courage 
she displayed. 

“ She told you that she was not afraid ?—she said so to 
yourself?”—cried he, eagerl 3 \ 

“ Ay, a dozen times,” replied Dan, freely. “ It was im¬ 
possible to have behaved better.'' 

“ You said so—^you praised her for it, I have no doubt,” 
said the other, with a grim effort at a smile. 

“To be sure I did, Tony. By Jove, you’ve reason to 
be proud of her. 1 don't speak of her beaut}^ that every 
one can see; but she .^ a noble-minded girl. She would 
grace station in the land.” 

“ She heard you sa}' as much with pleasure, I’m cer¬ 
tain,” said Fagan, with a smile that was more than half a 
sneer. 

“ l^ay, faith, Tony, I did not go so far. I praised her 
courage. 1 told her that not every man could have be¬ 
haved so bravely.” 

MacNaghten paused at this. 

“ And then—and then, sir,” cried Fagan, impatiently. 

Dan turned suddenly towards him, and to his amaze¬ 
ment beheld a countenance tremulous with passionate ex¬ 
citement. 

“ What then, sir? Tell me wdiat then. I have a right 
to ask, and 1 will know it. I’m her father, and I demand 
it.’» 
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“Why, what in Heaven’s name is the matter?” ex¬ 
claimed MacNaghten. “ 1 have told you she is safe—that 
she is yonder.” 

“1 speak not of that, sir; and you know it,” cried 
Fagan, imperiously. “ The dissimulation is unworthy of 
you. You ought to be a man of honour.” 

“ Egad, good temper would be the best quality for me 
just now,” said the other, with a smile; “ for you seem 
bent on testing it.” 

“I see it all,” cried Fagan, in a voice of anguish. “I 
see it all. Now hear me, Mr. MacNaghten. You are one 
who has seen much of the world, and will readily com¬ 
prehend me. You are a man reputed to be kind-hearted, 
and you will not pain me by affecting a misunderstanding. 
Will you leave this to-morrow, and go abroad, say for a 
year or two? Give me your hand on it, and draw on me 
for one thousand pounds.” 

“ Why, Tony, what has come over you? Is it the air 
of the place has disordered your excellent faculties? 
What can you mean?” 

“ This is no answer to my question, sir,” said Fagan, 
rudely. 

I cannot believe you serious in putting it,” said Mac¬ 
Naghten, half proudly. “ Neither you nor any other 
mail has the right to make such a proposal to me.” 

“ I say that 1 have, sir. I repeat it. 1 am her father, 
and by one dash of my pen she is penniless to-morrow. 
Ay. by Heaven, it is what I will do if you drive me 
to it.” 

“ At last I catch your meaning,” said MacNaghten, 
“ and I see where your suspicions have been pointing at. 
No, no; keep your money. It might be a capital bargain 
for me, Tony, if I had the conscience to close with it, and 
if you knew but all, you’ve no right to offer so much 
temptation. That path will bring you to the Castle. 
You’ll find Miss Polly in the library. Good bye, Fagan.” 

And without waiting for a reply, MacNaghten turned 
abruptly away, and disappeared in the wood. 

Fagan stood for a second or two deep in thought, and 
then bent his steps towards the Castle. 
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CUAPTEE V. 

JOE BAPEK. 

The little incident which forms the subject of the last 
chapter occurred some weeks before niy lather's return 
to Ireland, and while as yet the fact of his marriage was 
still a secret to all, save his most intimate irietids. The 
morning after Fagan’s visit, however, MacNaghten re¬ 
ceived a lew lines from my father, desiring him to look 
after and “ pass" through the Custom House certain pack¬ 
ages of value whiclj would arrive there about that time. 
It chanced that poor Dan’s circumstances just at this 
moment made scclusiou the safer policy, and so he for¬ 
warded the commission to Fagan. 

The packages contained the wardrobe of Madam de 
Carew, and revealed the mystery of my father's marriage. 
Fagan’s plans and speculations must have attained to a 
great maturity in his own mind, to account for the sudden 
shock which this intelligence gave him. lie was habi¬ 
tually a cautious calculator, rarely or never carried away 
by hope beyond the bounds of stern reality, and only ac¬ 
cepting the “probable” as the “possible.” In this in¬ 
stance, however, he must have sullcred himself a wider 
latitude of expectation, tor the nc^vs almost stunned him. 
Vague as were the chances of obtaining my lather for a 
son-in-law, they were yet fair subjects of speculation ; 
and he felt like one who secures a great number of 
tickets in a lottery, to augment his likelihood to win. 
Despite of all this, ho had now to bear the (]isa])point- 
ment of a “blank.” The great alliance on which he had 
built all his hopes of position and station, was lost to him 
for ever; and unable to bear up against the unexpected 
stroke of fortune, be feigned illness and withdrew. 

It is very difHcult for some men to sever the ])ain of a 
disappointment from a sense of injury towards the inno¬ 
cent cause of it. Unwilling to confess that they have cal¬ 
culated ill, they turn their anger into some channel apart 
from themselves. In the present case, Fagan felt as if my 
father had done him a foul wrong: as though he had been 
a party to the deceit he j>ractised on himself, and had 
actually traded on the hopes which stirred his own heart. 
He hastened home, and, passing through the little >Bhop, 
entered the dingy parlour behind it. 
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At a largCi high desk, at each side of which stood 
numerable pigeon-holes crammed with papers, a tegr 
diminutive man was seated writing. His suit of snulf* 
brown was worn and threadbare, but scrupulously clean, 
as was also the large cravat of spotless white which in* 
closed his neck like a pillory. His age might have been 
about litty one or two; some might have guessed him 
more, lor his features were cramped and contracted with 
wrinkles, which, with the loss of one of his eyes from 
small-pox, made him appear much older than he was. His 
father had been one of the first merchants of Dublin, in 
whose ruin and bankruptcy, it was said, Fagan’s father 
had a considerable share. The story also ran, that Joe 
liaper—such was his name—had been the accepted suitor 
ol her who subsequently married Fagan, The marriage 
having been broken oil’ when these disasters became pub¬ 
lic, young Raper was forced by poverty to relinquish his 
career as a student of Trinity College, and become a clerk 
in Fagan’s office, and an inmate of iiis house. In this sta¬ 
tion he had passed youth aiul manhood, and was now grow¬ 
ing old; his whole ambition in Jilb being to see the daugh¬ 
ter of his former swejrtlieart grow up in beauty and accom¬ 
plishments, and to sf)eculatc with himself on some great 
destiny in store for her. Polly’s mother had died within 
two years alter her marriage, and to lier child had Joe 
transmitted all the love and alfection lie had borne to her¬ 
self. He had taken charge of her education from infiuicy, 
and had laboured bard himself to acquire such knowledge 
as might keep him in advance of his gifted pupil. Rut for 
this self-imposed task it is more than likely that all hifl 
little classic lore had been long forgotten, and that the 
graceful studies of his earlier days had been obliterated by 
the wear and tear of a life ao little in unison with them. To 
be her teacher, he had toiled through the long hours of 
the night, hoarding up his miserable earnings to buy some 
coveted book of reference—some deeply-prized autliority 
ill criticism. By dint of downright labour—for his was 
not one of those bright intelligences that acquire as if 
by instinct—he had mastered several of the modern lan¬ 
guages of Europe, and refreshed bis knowdedge of the 
ancient ones. With such companioushi}> and such train¬ 
ing, Polly Fagan’s youth had been fashioned into that 
strange compound, where liish ambitions and gentle tastes 
warred with each other, and the imaginative iacolties were 
cultivated amidst views of lile alone suggestive of gain and 
money-getting. 

If Fagan took little interest in the care bestowed by 
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lUper on his daughter’s education, he was far from indif¬ 
ferent to the devotion of his faithful follower; while Joe, 
on the other hand, w^ell knoNving that without him the 
complicated business of the house could not be carried on 
for a single day, far from presuniing on his indispensable 
services, only felt the more bound in honour to endure 
any indignity rather than break with one so dependent on 
him. It had been a kind of traditionary practice with 
the Fagans not to keep regular books, but to commit all 
their transactions to little fragments of paper, which were 
stuffed, as it seemed, recklessly, into some one or other 
of that vast nest of pigeon-holes, which, like a gigantic 
honeycomb, formed the background of Joe llaper’s desk, 
and of which he alone, of men, knew the secret geography. 
No guide existed to these mysterious reccjttacles, save 
when occasionally the name of some suitor of uncommon 
importance appeared over a compartment; and, as in evi¬ 
dence of what a share our family en joyed in such dis¬ 
tinction, I have heard that the word “ Oarew” figured over 
as many as five of these little cells. 

Joe turned round hastily on his stool as Lis chief 
entered, and saluted him with a respectful bow ; and tlien, 
as if continuing some unbroken thread of discourse, said, 

Whyte is protested—Figgis and Read .stopped.’’ 

“ What of Grogan said Fagan, harshly. 

“ Asks for time. If he sells his stock at present prices, 
he’ll be a heavy loser.” 

“ So let him—say that we’ll proceed.” 

“ The writ can’t run there, he lives in Mayo.” 

“ We’ll try it.” 

“ We did so before, and the sub-sheriff was shot.” 

“ Attorneys are plenty—we'll send down anfUher.” 

“Humph!” muttrj-ed Joe, as he turned over a folio of 
papers before him. “ Ay, here it is,” said he. “ Oliver 
Moore wishes to go to America, and will give up his lease; 
he only begs that you will vouchsafe to him some small 
compensation-” 

“Compensation! That w'ord is one of yours, Mr. 
Raper, and, I’ve no doubt, has a classical origin—you got 
it in Homer, perhaps ; but, let me tell you, sir, that it is 
a piece of vulgar cant, and, what is worse, a swindle I 
Ay, grow pale if you like ; but I'll repeat the w'ord—a 
swindle! When a man w’aiits to sell a pair of old boots, 
does bethink of charging for all the blacking he has put 
on them for the three years before ? And yet that is pre¬ 
cisely what you dignify with the name of compensation, 
tell him if he bnilt a house, that he lived in it; if he 
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fenced the land, that the neighbours’ cattle made fewer 
trespasses ; if he drained, the soil was the drier. Your 
cry of compensation won’t do, Kaper. I might as well 
ask an insurance office to pay me for taking care of my 
liealth, and give me a bonus whenever I took castor^ * 
oil!” 

“ The cases are not alike, sir. If his improvements he 
of, a permanent character-” 

“ Is this an office, Mister Eaper, or is it a debating 
society V” broke in l^igan. “ My answer to Moore is, pay, 
and go—to the devil, if lie likes.” 

“Sir Harry Wheeler,” continued Joe, “writes from 
Cheltenham, that he thinks there must he a mistake about 
the bill for three hundred and forty odd—that it was in¬ 
cluded in tlu^ bond he gave in Septcmlier last.” 

“ File a hill, send for Crowther, and let him proceed 
against him.” 

“ I5ut I think he’s right, sir; tlic memorandum is some¬ 
where lie re. 1 jiut it amongst the W’s; for we have no 
box ibr Sir Harry.” 

“It’s a nice way to keep accounts, Mister Raper; I 
must say it’s very creditable to yon,” said Fagan; who, 
when any inaccuracy occurred, always reproached Joe 
Avith the system tliat he rigi(il 3 ’^ comjielled him to follow. 
“Perhaps it’s classical, however; maybe it’s the way the 
ancients did it! But 111 tell you what, sir— you'd cut an 
ugly figure before the courts if you came to he exa¬ 
mined ; your Latin and Greek wouldn't screen vou 
there.” 

“ Here it is—here’s the note,” said Joe, avIio had all the 
while been prosecuting his search. “It’s in your own 
hand, and mentions that this sum forms a portion of the 
debt now satisfieil by his bond.” 

“ Cancel the hill, and tell him so. What’s that letter, 
yonder ? ” • 

“It is marked ‘ strictly private and confidential,’ sir; 
but comes from AValtcr Carew, Esq.” 

“Then, Avhy not give it to me at once?—why keep 
pottering about every trifle of no moment, sir?” said 
Fagan^ as he broke the seal, and drew near to the window 
to read. It was very brief, and ran thus :— 

“ DkaH Fagan,—S liylock couldn’t hold a candle to you 
—such an infernal mess of interest, compound interest, 
costs, and commission, as you have sent me, 1 never be¬ 
held I However, for the present, I must endure all your 
exactions, even to the tunc of fifty per cent. Let me have 
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cash for the inclosed three hills, for one thousand each, 
drawn at the old dates, and, of course, to be *• done * at the 
old discount. 

“I have just taken a wife, and am in want of ready 
money to buy some of the customary tomfooleries of the 
occasion. Regards to Polly and her fat terrier.—Yours in 

haste. 

“ Walter Carew.” 

“ Read that,” said Fagan, handing the letter to hia 
clerk, while the veins in his forehead swelled out with 
passion, and his utterance grew hoarse and thick. 

Raper carefully perused the note, and then proceeded 
to examine the bills, when Fagan snatched them rudely 
from his hand. 

“ It was his letter I hade you read—^the gross insolence 
of hia manner of addressing me. Where’s his account, 
Raper? How does he stand with us?” 

“ That’s a long affair to make out,” said Joe, untying a 
thick roll of papers. 

“ I don’t want details. Can you never understand that? 
Tell mo in three words how he stands.” 

“Deeply indebted — very deeply indebted, sir,” said 
Joe, poring over the papers. 

“ Tell Crowthcr to come over this evening at six o’clock, 
and write to Carew by this post, thus 

“‘Mr. Fagan regrets that in the precarious condition 
of the monej'^ market, he is obliged to return you the Inils, 
herewith inclosed, Avithout acceptance. Mr. F., having 
some large and pressing claims to meet, desires to call 
your attention to the accoriipan 5 ing memorandum, and to 
ask at what early pciiod it wnll he your convenience to 
make an arrangement foi’ its settlement.’ 

“Make out an account and furnish it, Raper; wc’ll 
see how he relishes Shylock when he dbmes to read 
that.” 

Joseph sat with the pen in his hand as if deep in 
thought. 

“Do you hear me, Raper?” asked Fagan, in a harsh 
voice. 

“ r do,” said the other, and proceeded to write. 

“There’s a judgment entered upon Carew’s bond of 
February—isn’t there ?” 

“ There is 1 Crowther has it in his office.” 

“ That’s right. We’ll see and give him a pleasant 
honeymoon.” And with these words, uttered with an 
almost savage maJevolence, he passed out into the street. 
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Joe Ba|xer'a daily life was a pathtm which the sunlight 
seldom fell; but this day it seemed even darker than 
usual, and as be sat and wrote, many a heavy sigh broke 
irom him, and more than once did he lay down his pen 
and draw his hand aci*oss his eyes. Still he laboured on, 
his head bent down over his desk, in that selfsame spot 
where he had spent his youth, and was now dropping down 
into age, unnoticed and unthougbt of. Of those who came 
and went from that dreary room, who saw and spoke with 
him, how many were there who knew him—who even sus- 

E ccted what lay beneath that simple exterior I To some 
e was but the messenger of dark tidings, the agent of 
those severe measures which Fagan not unfrequently em¬ 
ployed against his clients. To others he seemed a cold, 
impassive, almost misanthropic being, without a tie to 
biiul him to his iellow-man; while not a few even ascribed 
to his influences all the harshness of the “ Grinder.” It 
is more than likely that he never knew of—^never sus¬ 
pected the different judgments thus passed on him. So 
humbly did he think of himself—so little disposed was he 
to fancy that he could be an object of attention to any, 
the chances arc that he was spared this source of mortin- 
cation. Humility the basis of his whole character, 
and by its Avorkiiig was every action oi his simple life in¬ 
fluenced. It might be a curious subject of inquiry how 
far characteristic was fashioned by his habits of read¬ 
ing and of thought. Holding scarcely any intercourse 
with the world of society—coinpanionless as he was, bis 
associates were the great writers of ancient or modem 
limes—the mighty spirits whose vast conceptions have 
created a world of their own. Living amongst them— 
animated by their glorious sentiments — feeling their 
tliouglits—breathing their words—how natural that he 
should have fallen back upon himself with a profound 
sense of his ii^criority! How meanly must he have 
thought of his whole career in life in presence of such 
standards! 

Upon this day Joe never once opened a book; the little 
volumes which lay scattered through his drawers were un¬ 
touched, nor did he, as was his wont, turn for an instant 
to refresh himself in the loved pages of Metastasio, or of 
Uliland. AVhcnicvcr he had more than usual on hands, it 
was his custom not to dine with tlie family, but to cat 
something as he sat at his desk, ^iich was his meal now 
—a little bread and cheese, washed down by a glass of 
water. 

‘‘Miss Folly hopes youll take « glass of wine, Mr. 
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Joe,*’ said a maid-sertant, as she appeared with a decanter 
in her hand. 

“ No 1 Thanks—thanks to Miss Polly; many thanks— 
and to you, Margaret—not to-day. I have a good deal 
to do.” And he resumed his work with that air of 
determination the girl well knew brooked no interrup¬ 
tion. 

It was full an hour after sunset when he ceased writing; 
and then, laying his head down between his hands, he 
slept—the sound, heavy sleep that comes of weariness. 
Twice or thrice had the servant to call him before he could 
awaker and hear that “ Miss Polly "was waiting tea lor 
him.” 

Waiting for me,” cried he, in mingled shame and as¬ 
tonishment. “How forgetful 1 am—how very wrong of 
me I Is Mr. Crowther here, Margaret?” 

“ lie came an hour ago, sir.” 

“Dear me, how I have forgotten myself!” And he be¬ 
gan gathering up his papers, the hard task of the day, in 
all haste. “ Say, I’m coming, Margaret—tell Miss Polly 
Pm so sorry.” And thus, with many an excuse and in 
great confusion, Ilaper hurried out of the office, and up¬ 
stairs into the drawing-room. 

Fagan's house was, perhaps, the oldest in the street, and 
was remarkable for possessing one of those quaint, old- 
fashioned windows, which, projecting over the door 
beneath, formed a species of little boudoir, with views 
extending on either side. Here it was Polly’s pleasure 
to sit, and here slie now presided at her tea-table ; while 
in a remote corner of the rGt>m her father and Mr. Crow¬ 
ther were deep in conversation. 

“ Have you finisUed the statement ?—^wliere’.-i the ac¬ 
count?” cried Fagan, roughly interrupting the excuses 
that Kaper was making for his absence. 

“Here it is ; at least so far as 1 was •ble to make it. 
Many of our memoranda, however, only refer to verbal 
arrangements, and glludc to business matters transacted 
personally between you and Mr. Carew.” 

“ Listen to him, Crowther; just hear what he says,” 
said Fagan, angrily. “ Is not that a satisfactory way to 
keep accounts ? ” 

“Gently, gently — let ns go quietly to work,” said 
Crowther—^a large, fat, unwield}'^ man, witli a bloated, red 
face, and an utterance rendered difficult from the com¬ 
bined effects of asthma and over-eating. “Ilaper is 
generally most correct, and your own memory is admi- 
xable. If Miss Polly^will give me a cup of her strongest 
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tea, without any sugar, I’ll answer for it I’ll soon see my 
way.” 

When Kapcr had deposited the mass of papers on the 
table, and presented the cup of tea to Crowther, he stole, 
half timidly, over to where Polly sat. 

“Yon must be hungry. Papa Joe ”—^it wad the name 
by which she called, him in infancy—“for you never 
appeared at dinner. Pray eat something now.” 

“ I have no appetite, I’olly; that is, I have eaten 
already. I’m quite refreshed,” said he, scarcely thinking 
of what he said, for his eyes were directed to the table 
where Crowther was seated, and where a kind of super¬ 
cilious smile on the attorney’s face seemed evoked Hfy 
something in the papers before him. 

“ Some cursed folly of his own—some of that blun¬ 
dering nonsense that he fills his brains with! ” cried 
Fagan, as he threw indignantly away a closely-written 
sheet of paper, the lines of which unmistakably pro¬ 
claimed verse. 

<Toe eyed the unhappy document wistfully for a second 
or two, and then, with a stealthy step, he crept over, and 
threw it into the hearth. 

“ I found out the passage, Polly,” said he, in a whisper, 
BO as not to disturb the serious conference of the others ; 
Slid he drew a few well-tliumbcd leaves from his pocket, 
and placed them beside her, while she bent over them, 
till her glossy ringlets touched the page. 

“ This is the Medea,” said she; “ but we have not read 
that yet.” 

“No, Polly; you remember that we kept it for the 
winter nights—we agreed Tieck and Chamisso were better 
for summer evenings—^Quando ridono i prati,’ aS Petrarch 
says ; ” and her eyes brightened, and her cheek glowed as 
he Spoke. ‘‘ How beautiful was that walk we took on 
Sunday evening last—that little glen beside the river, so 
silent, so still, who could think it within a mile or two of 
a great city? What a delightful thing it is to think, 
Polly, that they who labour hard in the week—and there 
are so many of them!—can yet on that one day of rest 
wander forth and taste of the earth’s freshness. 

* L’ oro 0 le porle—i lior vemegli ed i bianchi.’ '* 

“Confound your balderdash!” cried Fagan, passion¬ 
ately ; “ you’ve put me out in the tot—seventeen and 
twelve, twenty-nine—two thousand nine hundred pounds, 
with the accruing interest. 1 don’t see that he has added 
the interest.” 
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Mr. Crowthcr bent patiently over the document for 
a few minutes, and then, taking* oif‘ his spectacles, and 
■uriping them slowly, said, in his blandest voice,—“•It 
appears to me that Mr. Raper has omitted to calculate the 
interest. Perhaps he would kindly vouchsatc us his 
attention for a moment.” 

Raper was, however, at that moment deaf to all such 
appeals ; his spirit was as though wandering free beneath 
the shade of leafy bowers, or along the sedgy banks of 
some clear lake. 

** Ycjga remember Dante’s lines, PoUy; and how he 
describes— 

“ ‘ La iHviuti foresta— 

Che ayli ocebi temperava il nliovo gioruo, 

S<‘i]K:i pill aspettiir laRuiai la riva, 

Pi'ondcndu lu eampagna leu to leuto.’ 

How beautiful the repetition of the word ‘ lento; ’ how it 
conveys the slow reluctance of his step.” 

“There is, to my thinking, even a more graceful iii- 
stauce in Metastasio,” said Polly,— 

”' L’ ouila file loormora. 

Fra Bpouda c spouila^ 

I/hiivu ohe troiuola. 

Fra fi'ouda e fruiula.’ 

“ Raper, Raper—do you hear me, I say ?” cried Fagan, 
as he knocked angrily with his knuckles on the lable. 

“We are sorry," Miss Fagan,” interposed Crowther, 
to interrupt such intellectual pleasure ; but busini ss has 
its imperative claims.’’ 

“ I’m ready—quite ready, sir,” said Joe, rising in con¬ 
fusion, and hastening across the room to where the others 
sail 

“Take a seat, sir,” said I’.igan, peremptorily; for hero 
are some points w'hich requite full explanation. And I 
would beg to remind you, that if the cultivatiou oi your 
mind, as I have heard it called, interferes with your 
attention to office duties, it ivould be as well to seek out 
some more congenial sphere for its development than my 
humble house. Pin too poor a man fur such luxurious 
dalliance, Mr. llapcr.” These ivords, altliough spoken in 
a whisper, were audible to him to whom they w'crc 
addressed, and lie heard them in a state of lialf-stiipified 
amazement. “ For the present, 1 must call your attention 
to this. What is it V” 

Raper was no sooner in the midst of figures and cal- 
culatioua than all his instincts of ollice-lile recalled him 
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to himself, and he began rapidly but clearly to explain 
the strange and conftised-looking documents which were 
strewn before hitn, orid Crowther could not but feel struck 
by the admirable memory and systematic precision which 
aionc could derive information from such disorderly mate¬ 
rials. Even Fagan himself was so carried away by a mo- 
mentg.ry impulse of eutlmsiasiu as to say, “ When a man 
is capable of such a statement as this, what a disgrace 
that he should fritter away his faculties with rhymes and 
legends!” 

“ Mr. Raper is a philosopher, sir; he despises the base 
pursuits and grovelling ambitions of us lower mortals,” 
said Crowther, with a well-feigned humility. 

We must beg of him to lay aside his ])hilosopJ^, then, 
for this evening, for there is much to be done yet.” said 
Fagan, untying a large bundle of letters. “ This is the 
correspondence of the last year — the most important 
of all.” 

“ Large sums! largo sums, these ! ” said Crowther, 
glancing his eyes over the ])apers. “ Yon appear to have 
placed a most unlimited confidence in this young gentle¬ 
man—a very well merited trust 1 have no doubt.” 

Fagan made no reply, but a slight contortion of his 
mouth and e 3 ^ebrows seemed to olfer some dissent to the 
doctrine. 

“ I have kept the tea waiting for j-ou, Papa Joe,” said 
Polly, who took the opportunity' of a slight pause to 
address him ; and Ra])er, like an escaped schoolboy, burst 
aw ay from his task at a word. 

“I have just remembered another instance, Polly,” 
said he, of what we >vere speaking; it occurs in 
Schiller— 

‘ Es bricht sich dio wcllen mit DJticbt- uiit maebt.”' 

“Take your books to your room, Poll}',” said Fagan, 
harslily ; “fori see that as long as they are here, we have 
little chance of Mr. Paper’s services.” 

Polly rt)se, and pressed Joe’s bund affectionately, and 
then, gathering up the volumes before her, she left the 
room. Paper stood for a second or two gazing at the door 
after her dejtarture; and then, heaving a faint sigh, mut¬ 
tered to himself,— 

“ I have just recalled to mind aiiothei— 

** ‘ Eiiio Bliilh’, einn BlUtU’ inir britjli, 

Voui item JJjiuiu in Garlca.’ 

Quite ready, sir,” broke he in suddenly, as a sharp sum¬ 
mons from Fagan’s knuckles once more admonished him 
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of his duty; and, now, as though the link which had 
hound him to realms of fancy was snapped, he addressed 
himself to his task with all tlie patient drudgery of daily 
habit. 


CHAPTER VI. 

TWO FBIENPS AJST) THEIR CONFIDENCES. 

By the details of my last two chapters, I have been 
obliged to recede, as it were, from the due course of my 
story, apd sptak of events which occurred prior to those 
mentioned in a former chapter; but this irregularity was 
a matter of necessity, since 1 could not pursue the narra¬ 
tive of my father’s lile, without introducing to the reader 
certain characters, who, more or Jess, exerted an influence 
on .Ills fortunes. Let me now’, however, turn to my tale, 
from which it is ray intention in future to digress as seldom 
as possible. A few’ lines, written in haste, had summoned 
MacNaghten to Castle Carew’, on the morning of that 
Friday for which my father had invited his friends to 
dinner. With all his waywardness, and all the w’eak- 
nesses of an impulsive nature, Dan MacNaghten stood 
higher in my father’s esteem than any other of his friends. 
It was not alone that he had given my father the most 
signal proofs of bis friendship, but that, tliroughout his 
whole career, marked as it w'as by folly and rashness, and 
the most thoughtless extravagance, he had never done 
a single action that reflected on his re])utation as a man of 
honour, nor, in all the triumphs of his prosperous days, 
or ill the trials of his adverse ones, had he forfeited the 
regard of any wdio knew him. My father had entrusted 
to him, during his absence, everything that could be done 
without correspondence; for, amongst Dan’s character¬ 
istics, none W’as nujre remarkable than his horror of letter¬ 
writing; and it w'as a popular saying of the time, “that 
Dan MacNaghten would rather fight two duels than write 
one challenge.” Of course, it may be imagined how much 
there was for tw’o such friends to talk over, when they 
met, for, if my father’s letters were few and brief, Mac- 
Naghten’s w’cre still fewer and less explicit, leaving voids 
on either side that nothing but a meeting could supply. 

Early, therefore, that Friday morning, Dan’s and 
mottled grey, the last remnant of an extensive stable esta¬ 
blishment, rattled up the avenue of Castle Carew, and 
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MacKsghten strolled into the garden, to loiter ahont^ till 
such time as my father might be stirring. He was not 
man}*^ minutes there, however, when my father joined 
him, and the two friends embraced cordially, laiid arm-in- 
arm returned to the house. 

It was not without astonishment Dan saw that the 
breakfast-table was spread in the same little garden-room 
which my father always used in his bachelor days, and 
still more, that only two places were laid. 

“ You are wondering where’s my wife, Dan. She never 
breakfasts with me; nor indeed, do we see each other till 
late in the afternoon—a custom, I will own, that 1 used to 
rebel against at first, but I’m getting more accustomed to 
it now; and, after all, Dan, it would be a great sacrifice of 
all her comfort should I insist on a change; so I put up 
with it as best I can.” 

Perhaps she’ll see herself, in time, that these are not 
the habits here.” * 

“Perhaps so,” said my father; “but usually French 
people think their own ways the rule, and all others the 
exception. I suppose you were surprised at my marriage, 
Dan.” 

“Faith I was, I own to you. I thought you one of 
those inveterate Irishers that couldn’t think of anything 
but Celtic blood. You remember, when we were boys, 
how we used to rave on that theme.” 

“ Very true. Like all the grafts, we deemed ourselvos 
purer than the ancient stock; but no man ever knows 
when, -where, or whom he’ll marry. It’s all nonsense 
planning and speculating about it. You might as well 
look out for a soft spot to fall in a steeple-chase. You 
come smash down in the very middle of your speculations. 
I’m sure, as for me, I never dreamed of a wife till 1 found 
that 1 had one.” 

“I know so well how it all happened,” cried Dan, 
laughing. “ You got up one of those delightful intiina- 
cics^—that pleasant familiar kind of half-at-homishness 
that throws a man always oil his guard, and leaves him 
open to every assault of female fascination, just when he 
fancies that he is the delight of the whole circle. Egad, 
I’ve had at least half-a-dozen such, and must have been 
married at least as many times, if somebody hadn’t dis¬ 
covered, in the meanwhile, that I was ruined.” 

“ So that you never fell in love in your prosperous dat'S, 
Dan?” 

“Who does—who ever did? The minor that wrote 
sonnets has only to come of age, and feel that he can 
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indite a cheek, to be cured of bis lore fever. Love it 
a jia'^ion most intimately connected with laziness and little 
money. Give a fellow* seven or cisht thousand a-year, 
good health fmd good spirits, and I’ll back him tg do every 
other folly in Christendom before he thinks of mar¬ 
riage.” 

“ From all of which 1 am to conclude that you set down 
this act of mine either as a proof of a weak mind or a 
failing exchequer,” said my father. 

“ Not ip your case,” said he, more slowly, and with a 
greater air of reflection. “You had alwaj’s a dash of 
amhition about you; and the chances arc, that you set 
your aflections on one that you half despaired of obtaining, 
or had really no pretensions to look for. 1 see I’m right, 
Walter,” said he, as iny father fidgetted, and looked con¬ 
fused. “ I could have wagered a thousand on it, if I had 
as much. You entered for the royal plate; and, by Jove ! 
I believe you were right.” 

“You have not made so bad a guess of it, Dan; but 
what say the rest? What’s the town gossip?” 

“ Do you not know Dublin as well or better than I do ? 
Can’t you frame to a very letter every sylbible that haR 
been uttered on the subject—or need 1 describe to you my 
Lady ICilfoylc’s fan-shaking horror, as she tells of ‘that 
p()or dear Oarew, and his uiiforfunatc marriage, with 
Heaven knows whom I’ Nor Bob French’s astonishment 
that you, of all men, should marry out of yonr sphere— 
or, as he calls it, your spire. Nor how graphically Mrs. 
Stapleton Harris narrates the manner of your entangle¬ 
ment—how you fought two brothers, and only gave in to 
the superior force of an outraged mamma, and the tears of 
your victim I Nor fifty otivr similar stories, in which you 
figured alternately as the dupe or the deceived—the only 
point of agreement being a universal reprobation of one, 
who, Mith all his pretensions to patriotism, should have 
entirely forgotten tlie claims of Irish manufacture.” 

“And are they all so severe—so unjust?" 

“Very nearly. The only really wann defender I’ve 
heard of yon, was one from whom you probably least 
expected it.” 

** And who miglit that be ?” 

“ Cati^t yon guess, V^'atty ?” 

“Harry Hlake—Hedmond—George Macartney?" 

“ Confound it, you don’t think I mean a man.” 

“ A woman—ndio could she be? Not Sally Talbot; not 
l^ady Jane liivcra; not-” 

“^tty Dwyer; and 1 think you might have guessed 
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lieT b<eforc, Watty! It is rather late, to be stiref to think 
of it; but my belief is that you ought to have married 
that girl.” 

‘‘She refused me, Dan. She refiised me,” said my 
father, growing red, between shame and a sehae of irrita¬ 
tion. 

“There’s a way of asking that secures a rcfhsal, Watty. 
Don’t tell me Kitty was not fond of you. 1 ought to 
know, for she told me so herself.” 

“ She told you so,” cried my father, slowly. 

“Ay, did she. It was in the sumincr-honse, down 
yonder. You remember the day you gave a great picnic 
to the Carbiniers; they were ordered off to India, and 
you asked them out here to a farewell breakfast. Well, I 
didn’t know then how badly matters were with me. I 
thought, at least, that I could scrape together some 
thirteen or fourteen hundreds a-ycar; and I thought, too, 
that I had a knowledge of the world, that was worth as 
much more, and that Kitty Dwyer was just the girl that 
suited me. She was never out of humour—could ride 
anything that ever was backed—didn’t care what she 
wore—never known to be sick, sulky, nor sorry for auy 
thing; and after a country dance that lasted two hours, 
and almost killed everybody but ourselves, I took her a 
walk round the gardens, and seated her in the summer¬ 
house there. I needn’t tell all I said,” continued he, with 
a sigh. “I believe 1 couldn’t have pleaded harder for my 
life, if it was at stake; but she stopped me short, and, 
squee 2 ing my band between both of hers, said—‘No, 
Dan; this cannot be, and you are too generous to ask me 
why.’ But 1 was not! I pressed her all the more; and, 
at last—^not without seeing a tear in her eye, too—I got 
at her secret, and heard her say your name. I swore by 
every saint we could either of us remember, never to tell 
this to man or mortal living; and I suppose, in strict fket, 
I oughtn’t to do so now; but, of course, it’s the same 
thing as if you were dead, and you, I well know, will 
never breathe it again.” 

“Never!” said my father, and sat with his head on his 
hand, unable to utter a word more. 

“Poor Kitty!” said Dan, with a heavy sigh, while he 
balanced his spoon on the edge of his tea cup! “ I half 
suspect she is the only one in the world that you ever 
seriously wronged, and yet she is the very first to uphold 
you.” 

“ But you are unjust Dan—most unjust,” cried my 
father, warmly. ** There was a kind of flirtation between 
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U8—donH deny it, but nothing more than is always 
going forward in this free-and-easy land of ours, where 
people play with their feelings as they do with tlieir for¬ 
tunes, and are quite astonished to discover, some fine 
morning, that they have fairly run through both one and 
the other. I liked her, and siic perhaps liked me, some¬ 
what better than any one else that she met as often. We 
got to become very intimate; to feel, that in the disposal 
of our leisure hours—which meant the livelong day— 
we were excessively necessary to each other; in fact, 
that if our minds were not quite alike, our tastes were. 
Of course, before one gets that far, one's friends, as they 
call themselves, have gone far beyond it. There's no 
need of wearying you with detail. Somebody, I'm sure 
1 forget who it was, now took occasion to tell me, that 1 
was behaving ill to Kitty; that unless I really intended 
seriously—that’s the paraphrase for marriage—my atten¬ 
tions were calculated to do her injury. Ay, by Jove I 
your match-making moralists talk of a woman as they 
would of a horse, and treat a broken flirtation as if it were 
a breach of warranty. 1 was, t own it, not a little an¬ 
noyed at the unnecessary degree of interest my friends 
insisted on taking in my welfare; but 1 was not fool 
enough to go to war with the world single-liaudcd, so 1 
seemed to accept the counsel, and went my way. That 
same day, 1 rode out with Kitty. There was a large 
party of us, but by some chance avc found ourselves side 
by side, and in an avenue of the wood. CJuite full as nty 
mind was of the communication of the morning, 1 could 
not resist my usual impulse, which was to talk to her of 
any or everything that was uppermost in my thoughts. I 
don’t mean to say, Dan, that 1 did so delicately, or even 
becomingly, for I confess to you 1 had grown into that 
kind of intimacy whose gravest fault is, that it has no re¬ 
serve. I’m quite certain that nothing could be worse in 
point of taste or feeling than what I said. You can judge 
of it from her reply—‘ i\|pd are you such a fool, Walter, 
as to cut an old friend for such silly gossip ? ’ I blundered 
out something in defence of myself—floundered away into 
all kinds of stupid unmeaning apologies, and ended by 
asking her to marry me. Up to that moment w'e ^verc 
conversing in all the freedom of our old friendship—not 
the slightest reserve on either side; but no sooner Imdl 
uttered these words, than she turned towards me with a 
look so'sad, aud so reproachful, I did not believe that her 
features could have conveyed the expression, while, in a 
WiAce of deepest emotion, she said—Oh, Walter, this 
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from you!’ I was brute enough—^there’s only one word for 
it—to nnsnnderstand her; and, fall of myself, and the 
splendid oiler I had made her, and my conlbunded amour 
propre, I muttered something about the opinion of the 
world, the voice of friends, and so on. ‘ Tell your friends, 
then,* said she, and with such an emphasis on the word! 
—‘tell your friends that I refused you!’ and pving her 
mare a tremendous cut of the whip, she dashed off at 
speed, and was up with the others before I had even pre¬ 
sence of mind to follow her.” 

“ You behaved devilish badly — infamously. If I’d 
been her brother, I’d have shot you like a dog!” cried 
Dan, rising, and walking the room. 

“ I see it,” said my father, covering his face with his 
handkerchief. 

“ I am sorry I said that, Watty—don’t mean that,” 
said Dan, ]a 3 ung his hand on my father’s shoulder. “ It 
all comes of that infernal system of interference I If they 
had left you alone, and to the guidance of your own feel¬ 
ings, you’d never have gone wrong. But the world will 
poke in its d—d finger everywhere. Its rather hard, when 
good breeding protests against the by-stander meddling 
W'ith your game at chess, that he should have the privilege 
of obtruding on the most eventful incident of your 
existence.” 

“ Let us never speak of this again, Dan,” said my fa¬ 
ther, looking up with eyes that were far from clear. 

MacNaghten squeezed his hand, and said nothing. 

“ Wluit have you been doing with Tony Fagan, Dan ?” 
saitl my father, suddenly. “ Have you drawn too freely 
on the Grinder, and exhausted the liberal resources of his 
free-giving nature?” 

“Nothing of the kind; he has closed his hooks against 
me this many a day. But why do you ask this ?” 

• “ Look here I ” And lie opened a drawer, and showed 

a whole moss of papers, os he spoke. “ Fagan, whom I 
regarded as an undrainablc ymIL of the precious metals, 
threatens to run dry ; he sen£ me back hills unaccepted, 
and actually menaces me with a reckoning.” 

“ AVhat a rascal, not to be satisfied with forty or fifty 
per cent.” 

“ lie might have charged sixty, Dan, if he would only 
‘ order the bill to lie on the table.’ But see, he talks of a 
settlemrnt, and even hints at a lawyer.” 

“ You ought to have married Poily.” 

“ Pray, is there any one else that 1 should have mar¬ 
ried} Dan?” cried my father, half angrily; “for it seems 
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lo tliat yoii horve quite a pasfdon for flodiug out 
alliances for me.” 

“ Polly, they say, will have tliree hundred thousand 
pounds,” said Dan, elpwly, and is a fine girl to boot. I 
assure you, Watty, I saw her, the other day, seated in the 
library here, and with all the splendour of your stained* 
glass windows, your gold-fretted ceiling, and your gorgeous 
tapestries, she looked just in her place. Hang me if there 
was a particle of the picture in better style or taste than 
herself.” 

“ How came she here?” cried my father in amazement. 
And MacNaghten now related all the circumstances 
of Fagan's visit, the breakfast, and the drive. 

“And you actually sat with three hundred thousand 
pounds at your side,” said my father, “ and did not de¬ 
camp with it?” 

“I never said she had the money in her pocket, AVatty. 
Egad ! that would have been a very tempting situation.” 

“ How time must have changed you, Dan, when you 
could discuss the question thus calmly! 1 remember the 
day when you’d have won the race, without even wasting 
a thought on the solvency of the stakeholder.” 

“ Faith 1 believe it were the wisest way after all, Watty,” 
said he, carelessly: “ but the fact is, in the times you 
speak of, my conscience, like a generous banker, never 
refused my drafts; now, however, she has taken a cir¬ 
cumspect turn, and I’m never quite certain that I liave 
not overdrawn my account with her. In plain words, I 
could not bring myself to do with premeditation what 
once I might have done from recklessness.’* 

“ And so the scruple saved Polly ?” cried my father. 

“ Just so 5 not that I Lad much time to reflect on it, for 
the blacks w'cre pulling iearfully, and Dan had smashed 
his splinter-bar with a kick. Still, in coming up by the 
new shrubbery there, I did say to myself—‘ which road * 
shall 1 take ? ’ The ponies were going to decide the 
matter for me; but I turn^ them short round with a jerk 
and laid the whip over their flanks with a cut—the dearest 
assuredly I ever gave to horseflesh, for it cost me, in all 
likelihood, three hundred tiiousand.” 

“ Who’d have ever thought Dan MacE’aghten’s con¬ 
science would have been so cxjiensivc!” 

“ By Jove, AVatty, it's the only thing of value remain¬ 
ing to me. Perhaps my creditors left it on the same po¬ 
lite principle that they allow a respectable bankrupt to 
' Jbis enuif-box or bis wife s miniature—a cheap com- 
' ItafiPce that reads well in the newspapers.” 
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** The Grinderi of course, thought he had seen the last 
of you,” said my father, laughing. 

Tie AS much as said bo to me when I came back. He 
, even went further,” said Dan, reddening with anger as he 
spoke. “He proposed to me to go abro^ and travel, and 
that he would pay the cost; but he'U scarcely repeat the 
insolence.” 

“ ^iVhy, what has come over you all here ? I scarcely 
know you for what I left you some short time back. Dan 
MacNaghten taking to scruples and Tony Fagan to gene¬ 
rosity, seem, indeed, too much for common credulity I And 
now as to politics, Dan V What are our friends doing ?—- 
for I own to you I have not opened one of BagweU’s let¬ 
ters since I left Paris.” 

“ You’re just as wise as if you had. Tom has got into 
all that Rotundo cant about the ‘ Convention,’ and the 
* Town CJouncil,’ and the ‘ Sub-Committee of Nine,’ so 
that you’d not make anything out of the correspondence. 
I believe the truth is, that the Bishop is mad, and they 
who follow him are fools. The Government at first thought 
of buying them over, but they now perceive it’s a cheaper 
and safer expedient to leave them to themselves and their 
own indiscretions. But 1 detest the subject, and as we’ll have 
nothing else talked of to-day at dinner, I’ll cry truce, till 
then. J^et us have a look at the stable, Watty. 1 want 
to talk to you about the ‘ nags.’ ” And so saying, Mac- 
Kaghten arose from table, and, taking niy father’s arm, led 
him away into the garden. 


CHAPTER VIL 

SHOWING HOW CHANCE IS BEITER THAN DESIGN. 

It was not the custom of the day for the lady of the house 
to })Teseut herself at dinner frhen the party consisted 
solely of men, so that my mother’s absence from table 
appeared nothing remarkable. To her, however, it did 
seem somewhat singular that, although she descended to 
the drawing-room in all the charming elegance of a most 
becoming costume, not one of the guests presented himself 
to pay his respects, or, as she would have said, his dutiful 
homage. It is possible that Diy father had forgotten to ap¬ 
prize her that the compauy of a dinner-party were not 
usually in that temperate and discreet firame of mind 
which would make their appearance in a drawing-room 
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desirable. In his various lessons, it is more than likely 
this escaped him ; and I believe I am not far wrong 
in wishing that man}'* other of his instructions had shared 
the same fate. The fact was, that in preparing my mother 
for the duties and requirements of a novel state of society, 
he had given her such false and exaggerated notions of 
the country and the people, she had imbibed a hundred 
absurd prejudices about them which, had she been left to 
her own unguided good sense and tact, she would have 
totally escaped; and while, as he thought, he was storing 
her mind with a thorough knowledge of Ireland, he was 
simply presenting her with a terrifying picture of sxich 
inconsistency, incongruity, and wronghcadedness, that no 
cleverness on her part could ever succeed in combatting. 

It is perfectly true that the courtly deference and 
polished reserve of old French manners, its thousand ob¬ 
servances, and its unfailing devotion to ladies, were not 
the striking features of Irish country-house life: hut 
there was a great deal in common between them, and, 
perhaps, no country of Europe in that day could so easily, 
and with such little sacrifice, have conformed to the 
French standard of good breeding as Ireland; and, I 
have little doubt, that if left to herself, my mother %vould 
have soon discovered the points ol contact, witliout even 
troubling her head or puzzling her iiigeimiry over their 
discrepancies. However that may be, there she sat, in 
all the attractive beauty of full-dress, alone and in silence, 
save when the door of the distant dinner-room opening 
bore to her ears the wild and vociferous rnerriiiicnt of a 
party excited by wine and conviviality. 

I know not, 1 can but fancy, what thoughts of her own 
dear land were hers at that moment—what memory of 
delicious evenings spent amidst alleys of orange and lime- 
trees, the rippling fountain mingling its sounds with the 
more entrancing music of flattery; what visions rose be¬ 
fore her of scenes endeared from infancy, of objects that 
recalled that soft, luxurious dalliance which makes of life 
a dream. I can hut imagine that of this kind were her 
reveries, as she sat in solitude, or slowly paced up and 
down the immense room which, but partially lighted up, 
looked even larger than it was. To cut off every clue to 
her family, my father had sent back from England the 
maid who accompanied her, and taken in her place one 
who knew nothing of my mother’s birth or connexions, so 
that she had not even the solace of so much confidential 
intercoume, and was, utterly, completely alone. While in 
Walea had been my father’s companion for the entire 
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day, accompanying him when he walked or rode, and 
beside him on the river’s bank, as he fished; scarcely had 
they arrived in Ireland, however, when the whole course 
of life was changed. The various duties of his station 
took up much of his time, he was frequently occupied all 
the day, and they met but rarely; hence had she adojited 
those old habits of her native country—that self-indulgent 
83 'stem, which surrounds itself with few cares, fewer 
duties, and, alas ! no resources! 

So fearful w'as iny father that she might take a dislike 
to the country from the first imprcwssions produced upon 
her l),y new acquaintances, that he actually avoided every 
one of his neighbours, hesitating where or with whom to 
seek companionship for liis uife—some were too old, some 
too vulgar, some were linked with an objectionable “set,” 
some w’orc of the opposite side in politics. His fastidious-^ 
ness increased w’ith every day; and while he was assur¬ 
ing her that there was a delightful circle into which she 
Avon Id be received, he was gradually offending every one 
of his old neighbours and associates. Of the great heap 
of cards which covered her table, she had not j^et seen 
one of the owners, and already a hundred versions were 
circulated to account for the seclusion in which she lived. 

I have been obliged to burthen my reader with these 
explanations, for whose especial enlightenment they are 
intended, for 1 desire that he sliould have as clear an idea 
of the circurnstauces which attended my mother’s position 
as I am able to convey, and without which he would be 
probably unjust in his estimate of her character. In all 
likelihood there is not any one less adapted to solitude 
than a young, very handsome, and much-flattered French 
woman. Neither her education nor her tastes fit her for 
it; and the very qualities which secure her success in 
society, are precisely those which most contribute to me¬ 
lancholy when alone. Wit and brilliancy, when isolated 
from the world, being like the gold and silver money which 
the ship-wTCcked sailor would willingly have bartered for 
the commonest and vilest articles of simple utility. 

Let the reader, then, bearing all this in his mind, pic¬ 
ture to himself my mother, who, as the night wore on, be¬ 
came more and more impatient, starting at every noise, 
and w’atching the door, which she momentarily expected 
to see open. 

During all this time, the company of the dinner-room 
were in the fullest enjoyment of their conviviality—and 
let me add, too, of that species of conviviality for which 
the Ireland of that day was celebrated. It is unhappily 
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too true: those habits of dissipation prevailed to such an 
extent, that a dinner-party itieant an orgie ; but it is only 
fair to j einetnber, that it was not a mere festival of de¬ 
bauch, but tliat native cleverness and wit—tlic able con¬ 
versationalist—the brilliant talker, and the lively narrator, 
had no small share in tlic intoxication of the hour. Tlicre 
was a kind of barbaric grandeur in the Irish country gen¬ 
tleman of the time—with his splendid retinue, his observ¬ 
ance of the point of honour, his contempt of law, and his 
generous hospitality—that made him a very picturesque, 
if not a very profitable, feature of his native country. Tlie 
exact period to winch 1 refer was remarkable in this re¬ 
spect ; the divisions of politics had risen to all the dignity 
of a great national question, and the rights of Ireland 
w^ere then on trial. 

It is not my object, perhaps as little vrould it be the 
reader’s wish, to enter on any descri})tiori of the table-talk 
—where debates in the bouse, duels, curious assize cases, 
hard runs Avith fox-hounds, adventures with bailills, aud 
affairs of gallantry, all followx'd ptll-inell, in wild succes¬ 
sion. None Avere above telling of their oavii defeats and 
discomfitures. There Avas little of that overw'eening self- 
esteem Avhich in our time stifles many a good story. Jbr 
fear of the racy ridicule that is sure to IblloAV it. (h)od 
fellowship and good temper were supreme, and none felt 
that to be offence which was uttered in all the frank 
gaiety 6f the bottle. Even then the western Irishman had 
his distinctive traits; and Avhilo the taste for courtly 
breeding and polished manners avus gradually exteudin}*, 
he took a kind of pride in niaintaiiihig his ])rimitiA’e habits 
of dress and demeanour, and laughed at the neAv-faugled 
notions as a fashionable folly that would last its hour and 
disappear again. Of this school Avas a certain Air., or 
rather, as he aa'hs always called, “ Old Bob Ffreneh,” the 
familiar epithet of Bitcer Bob being his cognomen among 
friends and intimates. I am unwilling to let my readers 
sii])pose, even for a moment, that he really deserved the 
disparaging prefix, lie Avas, indeed, the verj' emblem of 
an easy-tempered, generous-hearted old man, the utmost 
extent of whose bitterness was the coarseness of a manner 
that, however common in his own country, formed a strong 
contrast to the tone of the capital. Although a man of 
a large fortune and ancient family, in his dress and ap¬ 
pearance he looked nothing above the class of a comfort¬ 
able farmer, llis large loose brown coat was decorated 
with immense silver buttons, and his small clothes, dis¬ 
training all aid from braces, displayed a liberal margin oi 
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linen over his hips; but his stockings were most remark¬ 
able of all, being of lanib’s-wool, arid of two colours—a 
light brown and blue, an invention of bis own, to make 
them easy of detection if stolen, but which assuredly 
secured their safet}' on better grounds, lie was a member 
of Parliament for a western borough; and despite many 
peculiarities of diction, and an occasional lapse of gram¬ 
mar, was always listened to with attention in the House, 
and respected for the undeviating honour and manly 
frankness of his character. Bob had been, as usual, an 
able contributor to the pleasures of the evening; Im bad 
sung, told stories, joked, and quizzed every one around 
him, and even, in a burst of conMcncc, communic^ed the 
beads of a speech be w'as about to make in the House on 
the question oi' reform, w'lien he stiddenly discovered that 
bis snulf-box was empty. Kovv, amongst his many pecu¬ 
liarities, one was the belief that no man in Ireland knew 
howto apportion the various kinds of tobacco like himself, 
and Bob’s niixtuie was a celebrated siiufF of ihe time. 

To rejdenish bis box be always carried a little canister 
in his great-coat pocket, but never w'^ould entrust the care 
of this important casket to a servant; so that when he 
saw that he “ empty,” he quietly stole from the room 
and went in search of his great coat. It was not without 
some rlifficuby that he found his way tliroiigli the maze of 
rooms and corridors to the antechamber where he had de¬ 
posited his hat and coat. Having found it at last, how¬ 
ever, he set out to retrace his steps; but whether it was 
that the fresh air of ihc cool galleries, or the walking, or 
that the wine was only then producing its effects, certain 
is it Mr. Ffrcnch’s faculties became wonderfully confused. 
He thought he remembered a certain door; but, to his 
misery, there were at least liall-a-dozen exactly like it; 
he knew that he turned off into a passage, but jiassages 
and corridors opened ou all sides of him. How heartily 
did he curse the architect that could not build a house like 
all the v.’orld, with a ])ig hall, having the drawing-room 
to the left and the dinner-room to the right—an easy geo¬ 
graphy that any one could recollect after dinner as w'ell as 
before. AVith many a malediction on all new-fangled 
notions, he plodded on, occasionally coming to the end of 
an impassable gallery, or now straying into rooms in total 
darkness. “ A blessed way to be spending the evening,” 
muttered he to hinirtelf; “ and maybe, these rascals are 
quizzing me all this time.” Though he flrequehtly 
stopped to listen, he never could catch the sounds of b 
conviviality that he well knew was little measured^ and 
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hence he opined, that he must have wandered far away 
from the right track. In the semi-desperation of the mo¬ 
ment, he would gladly have made his escape by a window, 
'and trusted to his chance of discovering the hall door, but 
unfortunately the artifices of a modern 'wiiidow-bolt so 
completely defied his skill, that even this resource was 
denied him. “I’ll take one *cast’ more,” muttered he, 
“and if that fails, I’ll lie down on the first snug place 1 
can find till morning.” It became soon evident to him 
that he had, at least, entered new precincts; for he now 
found himself in a large corridor, splendidly lighted, and 
with a rich carpeting on the floor. There were several 
doors on either side, but although he tried them each in 
turn, they were all locked. At last he came to a door at 
the extreme end of the gallery, which opened to his hand, 
and admitted him into a spacious and magnificently-fur¬ 
nished apartment, partially lit up, and by this deceptive 
Ifght admitting glimpses of the most rare and costly ob- 
icets of china, glass, and marble. It needed not the 
poetising effects of claret to make Bob fancy that this was 
a fairy palace—but perhajjs the last bottle contributed to 
this effect—for he certainly stood amazed and confounded 
at a degree of magnificence and splendour with which he 
had never seen anything to compare. Vainly endea\our- 
ing to peer through the dubious half-light, and see into tiie 
remote distance of the chamber, Ffrench reached the mid¬ 
dle of the room, when he heard, or thought he heard, the 
rustling sounds of siUc. It uas in the days of hoops and 
ample petticoats. He turned abruptly, and there stood di¬ 
rectly in front of what, in his own description, he charac¬ 
terised as “the elcgantest cray*are ye ever set eyes upon.” 
Young, beautiful, and' most becomingly dressed, it is no 
wonder if my mother did jToduce a most entrancing effect 
on his astounded senses. h<cver for a moment suspecting 
that his presence was the result of an accident, my mother 
curtsied very low, and with a voice and a smile of inef¬ 
fable sweetness, addressed him. Alas I poor Bob’s mysti¬ 
fications were not to end here, for she spoke in French, 
and however distinguished the City of the Tribes might be 
in many respects, that language was but little cultivated 
there. He could, therefore, only bow and lay his hand 
on his heart, and look as much devotion, respect, and 
admiration as it was in his power to express at that late 
hour of the evening. 

“Perhaps you’ll accept of a cup of tea?” said she at 
length, leading the way towards the table; and as Ffrcnch 
said afterwards, that he never declined drink, no matter 
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what the liquor, he readily consented, and took his* place 
beside her on the sofa. !Pall of all my father’s lessons 
and precepts about the civilities she waS tt bestow on thfr 
Irish gentlemen and their wives, the importance of creat* 
ing the most favourable impression on them, and ingra¬ 
tiating herself into their esteem, mv mother addressed 
herself to the task in right earnest. Her first care was to 
bcctmic intelligible, and she accordingly spoke in the 
slowest and most measured manner, so as to give the 
foreigner every possible facility to follow her. Her second 
was to impose as little necessity on her companion for 
reply as it was possible. She accordingly talked on of 
Ireland, of the capital, the country, the scenery about 
them, the peasantry—everything in short that she could 
think of, and always in a tone of praise and admiration. 
The single monosyllabic “ oui"’was the whole stock of 
old Bob’s French, but, as he often remarked, “ w^c hear 
of a man walking from Ballinasloc to Dublin with only 
tu’pcnce ill his pocket, and I don't see why he should not 
be able to economise his parts of speech like his pence, 
and travel through the French dictionary with only one 
wordofitl” Bob’s “oui” \ras uttered, it is true, with 
every possible variety of tone and expression. It was as¬ 
sent, conviction, surprise, astonishment, doubt, and satis¬ 
faction, just as he uttered it. So long debarred from all 
intercourse with strangers, it is not improbable that my 
mother ivas perfectly satisfied with one who gave her the 
lion's share of the conversation. She certainly seemed to 
ask for no higher efforts at agrccability titan the attention 
he bestowed, and he often confessed that he could have 
sat for a twelvemonth listening to her, and fancying to 
himself all the sweet things that he hoped she was saying 
to him. Doubtless not ignorant of her success, she was 
determined to achieve a complete victory, for after up¬ 
wards of an hour speaking in this manner, she asked him 
if he liked music. Should she sing for him ? The “ oui” 
was of course ready, and without fiurther preface she 
arose and walked over to the pianoforte. Tlie fascination 
which was but begun before was now completed, for, how¬ 
ever weak his appreciation of her conversational ability, 
lie could, like nearly all his countrymen, feel the most 
intense delight in music. It was fortunate, too, that the 
tastes of tliat day did not rise beyond those light “ chan- 
sonettes,” those simple melodies which are so easy to 
execute, that they arc within the appreciation of the least 
educated cars. 

Had the incident occurred in our own day, the chances 

5 
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are that some passionate scene from Verdi, or some ener¬ 
getic outburst of despised love or betrayed aftectioii from 
Jlonixetti or hfbyerbeer, had been the choice, and poor 
Bob had gone away with a lamentable opinion of musical 
science, and regret for the days when “ singing was pre¬ 
ferred to screeching.” Happily the ballad was more in 
vogue then than the bravura, and instead of holding his 
ears with his hands, Bob felt them tremble with ecstacy as 
he listened. Enjoying thoroughly a praise so heartily 
accorded, my mother sung on, song after song—now some 
bold romance ” of chivalry—now some graceful little 
air of pastoral simplicity. No matter what the theme, 
the charm of the singer was over him, and he listened in 
perfect rapture ! There is no siiying to what pitch of 
enthusiasm he might have soared, had he felt the fascina¬ 
tion of tlic M'ords as he appreciated the flood of melody. 
As it was, so completely was he carried away by liis emo¬ 
tions, that in a rajjtiire of admiration and delight he threw 
himself on his knees, and seizing her hand, covered it 
with kisses. 

“ You’re an angel; you’re the loveliest, sweetest, and 

most enchanting craytnre-He had got thus far in 

his rhaf>sody udicn my father entered the room, and throw¬ 
ing himself into a chair, laughed till the tears ran down 
liis clicclcs* 

“Bob! Bob!” cried he, “is this quite fair, I say?” 
And the old man, at once alive to the bantering and ridi¬ 
cule to which liis adventure would expose him, got slowly 
up and resumed his seat with a most ludicrous expression 
of shame on his features. 

“ There is no necessity of introducing one of my oldest 
friends to you, Josephine,” said my father. “He has 
already done so without my intervention, and, I must say, 
he seems to have lost no lime in pushing the acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

“He is quite charming,” said my mother. “ We had 
an old Marquis de "Villebois so like him, and lie was the 
delight of onr neighbourhood in Provence.” 

“ I see what it is now,” muttered hYrench, “ you are 
cutting me up between you; but I deserve it well. I was 
an old fool—1 am ashamed of mj self.” 

“ Are you going away?” cried my mother. 

“ What is she saying?” asked he. 

* She asks if you have really the heart to leave her,” 
rejoined mj’^ father, laughing. 

“ Regad you may laugh now, Watty,” replied he, in a 
half ahgry tone; “ but 1 tell j ou what it is, you’d neither 
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be 80 ready with your fun, nor so willing to play inter¬ 
preter, if old Bob was the same man he was five-and- 
thirty years ago! No ma'am, he would not,” added he, 
addressing my mother. “But maybe, after all, it’s a 
greater triumph for you to turn an oid head than a young 
one.” 

He hurried away after this; and although my father 
followed him, and did all in his power to make him join 
bis comj)anions at table, it was in yain; he insisted on 
going to his room, probably too full of the pleasant Tision 
he had witnessed to destroy the illusion by the noisy mer¬ 
riment of a drinking party. 

Trivial as the event was in itself, it was not ^thout 
its consequences. Bob Ffrench had spread the fame of my 
mother’s beauty and accomplishments over Dublin beibre 
the following week closed, and nothing else was talked of 
in the society of the capital. My father, seeing that all 
further reserve on his part was out of the question, and 
being satisfied besides that my mother had acquitted her-* 
self most successfully in a case of more than ordinary 
difficulty, resolved on leaving the rest to fortune. 

From all that I have ever heard of the society of the 
time, and from what has reached me by description of my 
mother’s manner and deportment, I am fully convinced 
that she was exactly the person to attain an immense po¬ 
pularity with all classes. The natural freshness and gaiety 
of her character, aided by beauty, and the graceful duties 
of a hostess—which she seemed to fill as an instinct- 
made her the object of universal admiration, a homage 
which, I believe, it was not difficult to see was even more 
pleasing to my father than to herself. 

Castle Carew was from this time crowded with visitors, 
who, strangely enough, represented the most opposite sec¬ 
tions of politics and party. My father’s absence during 
some of the most exciting sessions of parliamentary life, 
had invested him with a species of neutrality, that^made 
his house an open territory for men of all shades of opi¬ 
nion ; and he was but too glad to avail himself of the 
privilege to form acquaintance with the most distinguished 
leaders of opposite sections of the House ; and here were 
now met the Castle officials, the chiefs of opposition, the 
violent antagonists of debate, not sorr}’', perhaps, for even 
this momentary truce in the strife and conflict of a great 
political campaign. 
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CHAPTER Ylll. 

A STATE TRUMPETER. 

The 27th of May, 1782, was the day on which Parliament 
was to assemble in Dublin, and under circumstances of 
more than ordinary interest. The great question of the 
independence of the Irish Legislature was then to be dis¬ 
cussed and determined ; and never was the national mind 
BO profoundly excited as when that time drew near. They 
who have only known Ireland in a later period, when her 
political convulsions have degenerated into low sectarian 
disputes—irregular irruptions, headed by men of inferior 
ability, and stimulated solely by personal considerations— 
can scarcely form any idea of Dublin in the days of the 
Volunteers. It was not alone that the Court of the Vice- 
Toy was unusually splendid, or that the presence of the 
Parliament crowded the capital with all the country could 
boast of wealth, station, and influence ; but that the pomp 
and jDarade of a powerful army added brilliancy and gran¬ 
deur to a spectacle which, for the magnitude of the in¬ 
terests at stake, and the genius and capacity of those that 
controlled them, had not its superior in Europe. 

The position of England at the moment was pregnant 
with anxiety ; at war with two powerful nations, she had 
more than ever reason to conciliate the feelings and con¬ 
sult the wishes of Ireland. The modern theory of English 
necessity being Irish opportunity, had not the same pre¬ 
valence then as in our own day, but still it had some fol¬ 
lowers, not one of whom more profoundly believed the 
adage, or was more prepared to stalse fortune on the issue, 
than our acquaintance, Anthony Fagan. 

If the Grinder was not possessed of very sage and states¬ 
manlike opinions on politics generally, he was, on Irish ques¬ 
tions, fully as far advanced as the jiatriots of our own time ; 
his creed of “Ireland for the Irish’’comprising every article 
of his political belief, with this advantage over modern pa¬ 
triotism, that he was immensely rich, and quite ready to 
employ his wealth in the furtherance of his conviction, 
lie was no needy adventurer, seeking, as the price of a 
parliamentary display, the position to which mere pro¬ 
fessional attainments would never have raised him ; but a 
hard-working, slow-thinking, determined man, stimulated 
by the ambition that is associated with great riches, and 
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fltung by the degradatian of low birth and proscribed 
religion. 

Such men are dangerous in proportion as they are 
single-minded. Fagan, with all his sincerity of j)urpo5e, 
failed in tins' respect, for be was passionate and resentful 
to an extent which made him often forget everything else 
but his desire of a personal reparation. This was liis 
great fault, and, strange enough, too, he knew it. The 
working of that failing, and his iron efforts to control it, 
made up the whole character of the man. 

The gross corruption which characterised a late period 
of Irish history was then comparatively unknown. It is 
very possible that had it been attempted, its success had 
been very inferior to that it was destined to obtain subse¬ 
quently, for the whole tone of public feeling was higher 
and purer. Public men were both more independent in 
property, as well as principle, and no distinction of talent 
or capacity could have dispensed with the greater gifts of 
honesty and good faith. If there were not venality and 
low ambition, however, to work upon, there were other 
national traits no less open to the seductive arts of a crafty 
administration. There was a warm-hearted and generous 
confidence, and a gratitude that actually accepted a pledge, 
and acknowledged it for performance. These were wet¬ 
nesses, not likely to escape the shrewd perception of party, 
and, to the utmost, were they i)rofited by. The great 
game of the (Tovernment was to sow, if not dissension, at 
least distrust, in the ranks of the national party—to chill 
the ardour of patriotism, and, wherever possible, to excite 
different views, and diftcrciit roads to success, amongst the 
popular leaders of the time. There came a day, when cor¬ 
ruption only asked to see a man's rent-roll, and the list of 
his mortgages, when his price could be estimated as easily 
as an actuary can calculate an annuity, when given the age 
and the circumstances of the individual. Then, however, 
the investigation demanded nicer and more delicate treat¬ 
ment, for the question was, the more subtle one of the 
mixed and often discordant motives of the human heart 

The Duke of Portland was well calculated to carry out 
a policy of this kind, but I am far from suspecting that he 
was himself fully aware of the drama in which he acted. 
He was a plain, straightforward man, of average good 
sense, but more than average firauiess and determination. 
He came over to Ireland thoi oughly impressed with the 
favourite English maxim, that whatever Irishmen wish is 
assuredly had for them, and thought, like the old physi¬ 
cians of the sixteenth century, that a patient’s bCRcnt was 
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in tlie exact proportion to his repugnance for the remedy. 
I am not quite sure that this pleasant theory is not even 
yet the favourite one, as regards Ireland, which, perhaps, 
after all, might be permitted the privilege so generally 
accorded to the incurable, to take a little medicine of her 
own prescribing. Be this as it may, 1 am convinced that 
the Duke of Portland was no hypocrite, but firmly be¬ 
lieved in the efiicac^^ of Ihc system lie advocated, and only 
made use ot the blandishments and hospitalities of his 
station to facilitate connections which he trusted would at 
last be concurred in, on the unerring grounds of reason 
and judgment. "Whatever people may say or think to the 
contrary, hypocrisy—^that is, a really well-sustained and 
long-maintained hypocrisy—is one of the rarest things to 
be met with, and might even be suspected never to exist 
at allf since that the qualities and gifts necessary, or in¬ 
deed indispensable, to its attainment are exactly of an 
order which bespeaks some ot the lirst and greatest traits 
of human nature, and for that reason would make the 
game of dissimulation impossible ; and 1 would be as slow 
to believe that a man could search the heart, study the 

E assions, weigh the motives, and balance the impulses of 
is fellow-men, for mere purposes of trick or deception, 
as that a doctor would devote years of toil and labour in 
his art for the sole aim of poisoning and destroying his 
patients. 

Few men out of the lists of party took so great an 
interest in the great struggle as Tony Fagan. With the 
success of the palriotic side his own ambitions were in¬ 
timately involved. It was not the section of great wealth, 
and there was no saying to what eminence a man of his 
affluence might attain amongst them, lie not only kept a 
registry of ^1 the members, with their peculiar leanings 
and party connections annexed to it, but he carefully noted 
down any circumstance likely to influence the vote or 
sway the motives of the principal leaders of the people. 
His sources of information were considerable, and pene¬ 
trated every class of society, from the high world of 
Dublin, down to the lowest resorts of the rabble. The 
needy gentleman, hard pressed for resources, found his 
dealings with- the Grinder wonderfully facilitated by any 
little communication of back-stairs doings at the Castle, 
or the secrets of tl;e Chief Secretary's office; while the 
humble ballad-singer of the streets, or the ragged news¬ 
man, were equally certain of a “ tester,” could they only 
supply some passing incident that bore upon the reiations 
of party. 
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K not one of tlic most brilliant^ certainlj one of the 
most assiduous, of Fagan’s emissaries, was a certain Samuel 
Cottcrell—a man who held tlie high and responsible dig¬ 
nity of state trumpeter in the Irish Court. He was a 
large, fine-looking, though somewhat ovcr-corpulent, par¬ 
sonage, with a most imposing dignity of air, and a calm 
self-possession of manner, that well became his functions. 
Perhaps this was natural to him ; but some of it may well 
be attributed to his sense of the dignity of one who only 
appeared in public on the very greatest occasions, and was 
himself the herald of a sjdendid ceremonial. 

From long association with the Viceregal Court, he had 
grown to believe himself a part, and by no means an in¬ 
significant part, of the Government; and spoke of himself 
as of one mysteriously but intimately mixed up in all 
the acts of the State. The pretentious absurdity, the 
overweening vanity, of the man, which afforded so much 
amusement to others, gave no pleasure to Fagan—they 
rather vexed and irritated him; but these were feelings 
that he cautiously concealed, for be well knew the touchy 
and irritable nature of the man, and that whatever little 
information could be derived from him was only come-at- 
ablc by indulging his vein of self-esteem. 

It had been for years his custom to pay a visit to Fagan 
on the eve of any great solemnity, and he was snugly 
installed in the little bow-window on the evening of the 
20 th Maj^ with a goodly array of glasses, and a very for¬ 
midable square decanter of whiskey on a table in front of 
him. Fagan, who never could trust to the indiscreet 
jwopensity of T'olly to “quiz” his distinguished friend, 
had sent her to spend the day in the country with some 
acquaintances; Ilaper was deep in a diliicuj,t passage of 
Kichtcr, in his own chamber ; so that the Grinder was free 
to communicate with the great official, unmolested and 
undisturbed. 

Most men carry into private life some little trait or habit 
of their professional career. The law^^^er is apt to be pert, 
interrogative, and dictatorial; the doctor generally distills 
the tiresomeness of the patient in his own conversation; 
the soldier is proverbially pipe-clay; and so, perhaps, we 
may tc."give our friend Cottcrell, if his voice, in speaking, 
seemed to emulate the proud notes of his favourite in¬ 
strument; while his utterance came in short, broken, 
abrupt bursts—faint, but faithful imitations of bis brazen 
performances in public. He was naturally not ^ven tu 
talking, so that it is more than probable the nabit of 

staccato” was, in itself, a great relief to him. 
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I will not pretend to say that Fagan^s patience was not 
sorely tried, as well by tne matter as the manner of his 
friend. His pursuit of politics was, indeed, under the 
greatest of difficulties; but he laboured on, and, like some 

E atient gold-seeker, was satisfied to wash the sand for 
ours, rewarded with even a few grains of the precious 
metal at the end of his toil. 

“ Help yourself, Sam. That’s the poteen—this here is 
Kinahan,” said the (xrinder, who well knew that until the 
finish of the third tumbler, Mr. Cotterell’s oracle gave no 
sound. “ Help yourself, and remember you’ll have a 
fatiguing day to-morrow I” 

“ A great day—^say rather a great day for Ireland,” 
tolled out the trumpeter. 

“ That’s to be seen,” replied Fagan, caustically. “ I have 
witnessed a good many of those great da 3 ’^s ior Ireland, 
but I’d be sorely puzzled to say what has come of them.” 

“There are three great days for Ireland every year. 
There’s the opening, one; the King’s, two; St. Patrick’s, 
three-” 

“ I know all that,” muttered Ton}”, discontentedly. 

“ St. Patrick’s, three; and a collar day!” repeated Sain, 
solemnly. 

“ Collars, and curs to wear them,” growled out Tony 
undbr his breath. 

“ Ay, a collar day!” and he raised his eyes witli a half 
devotional expression at these imposing words. 

“The Duke will open Parliament in person?” asked 
Fagan, as a kind of suggestive hint, which chanced to turn 
the talk. 

“ So we mean, sir—we have always done so. Proces¬ 
sion to form in the Upper Castle Yard at twelve—battle- 
axes in full dress—Ulster in his tabard I ” 

“ Yes—^yes; I have seen it over and over again,” sighed 
Fagan, wearily. 

“ Sounds of tnimpet in the court—flourish !” 

“ Flourish, indeed!” sighed Tony; “it’s the only thing 
does flourish in poor Ireland. Tell me, Sam, has the Court 
been brilliant lately?” 

“We gave two dinners last week—plain dress—bags 
and swords!” 

“ And who were the company ? ” 

“ Lofltiis, Lodge, and Morris, Skeffington, Langrishe, 
and others—Boyle Roche, the Usher-in-waiting. On 

Friday, we had llowley, Oharlemont-” 

“ Lord Charlemont 1 did he dine with the Viceroy on 
Friday last?” 
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** Yes, sir; and it was the first time we have asked him 
since the Mutiny Bill! ” 

“ This is, indeed, strange, Sam ; I scarcely thought he 
was on such terms with the Courts ” 

“ We forgive and forget, sir—we forgive and forget,” 
said Sam, waving his hand with dignity. 

“ There was young Carew, also.” 

“ Walter Carew, the member for Wicklow?” 

“ The same—^took in Lady Charlotte Carteret—sat next 
to her Grace, and spoken to frequently—French wile— 
much noticed I" 

“Is he one of the new converts, then?” asked, Fagan, 
slowly; “ is he about to change the colour of his coat?” 

“ A deep claret with diamond buttons, jabot and rufilcs, 
Mechlin lace-” 

“ And the Duke, you say, spoke much with him ?” 

“ llepeatedly.” 

“They talked of politics?” 

“ We talked of everything.” 

“ And in terms of agreement, too ?” 

“ Xot about artichokes. Carew likes them in oil, we 
always prefer butter.” 

“ That is a most important difference of opinion,” said 
Tony, with a sneer. 

“ We thought nothing of it,” said the other, with an air 
of dignity; “ for shortly after, we accepted an invitation 
to go down to Castle Carew for a week.” 

“ To spend a week at Castle Carew?” 

“ A half state visit.” 

“ With all the tag-rag and bob-tail of a Court—the lazy 
drones of pageantry—the men of painted coats and patched 
characters; the women painted too, but beyond the art of 
patching for a reputation.” 

“ No; in half state,” replied Cotterell, calmly, and not 
either heeding or attending to this passionate outburst; 
“ two aides-de-camp; Mr. Barrold, private secretary; Sir 
George Gore, and about thirty servants.” 

“ Thirty thieves in state livery—^thirty bandits in silk 
stockings and powder!” 

“ We have made mutual concessions, and shall, I doubt 
not, be good friends,” continued Sam, only thinking of 
w'hat he said himself. “ Carew is to give our state poliev 
a fair trial, and wc arc to taste the artichokes with oil. 
His Grace proposed the contract, and then proposed the 
visit.” 

A deep groan of angry indignation was all that Tony 
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could utter in reply. And this same visit/* said he, at 
last, “ when is it to take place ?” 

“Next week; for the present we have much on our 
hands. We open Parliament to-morrow; Wednesday, 
grand dinner to peers aSid peeresses; Thursday, the judges 
and law officers; Friday, debate on the address—small 
party of friends; Saturday we go to the play in state—we 
like the play.” 

“You do—do you?” said the Grinder, with a grin of 
malice, as some vindictive feeling worked within him. 

“ We have commanded ‘ The Koad to Ruin,* ” continued 
Cotterell. 

“ Out of compliment to your politics, I suppose?’* 

“ Holman’s Young Rapid always amused us!” 

“ Carew’s performance of the character is better still—- 
it is real; it is palpable.” Then, suddenly carried beyond 
himself by a burst of passion, he cried—“ Now, is it pos¬ 
sible that your heavy-browed Duke fancies a country can 
be ruled in this wise? Does he believe that a little 
flattery here, a little bribery there, some calumny to 
separate friends, some gossip to sow dissension amongst 
intimates, a promise of place, a title or a pension thrown 
to the hungry hounds that yelp, and bark, and fawn about 
a Court—^that this means government, or that these men 
are the nation ? ” 

“ You have overturned the sugar-bowl,” observed 
Cotterell. 

“ Better than to upset the country,” said the other, with 
a contemptuous look at his stolid companion. “ 1 tell you 
what it is, Cotterell,” added he, gravely; “ these English 
had might and power on their aide, and had they rested 
their strength on them they might defy us, for we are the 
weaker party; but they have condescended to try other 
weapons, and would encounter us with subtlety, intrigue, 
and cabal. Now, mark my words—we may not live to see 
it—but the time will come when their scheme will recoil 
upon themselves; for we are their equals—ay, more than 
their equals with such arms as these! Fools that they arc, 
not to see that if they destroy the influence of the higher 
classes, the people will elect leaders from their own ranks; 
and, instead of having to fight Popery alone, the day is not 
distant when they’ll have to combat democracy too J Will 
not the tune be changed then?” 

“ It must always be ‘ God save the King,’ sir, on birth¬ 
days,” said Cotterell; who was satisfied if be either 
caught (XT comprehended the last words of any discourse. 
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It is difficult to say whether the Grinder’s temper could 
have much longer endured these assaults of stupidity, 
but for the sudden appearance of Raper, who, coming 
stealthily forward, whispered a few words in Fagan’s 
ear. 

“ Did you say here ?—^here ?” asked Pagan, eagerly. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Raper; “ below in the office.” 

“ But why there ? not show him up stairs ? Ho, 

no, you’re right,” added he, with a most explanatory 
glance towards his guest. “ I must leave you for a few 
minutes, Cotterell. Take care of yourself till I come 
back;” and with this apology he arose, and followed 
R^cr down stairs. 

The visitor, w'ho sat on one of the high office-stools, 
dressed in the first fashion of the day, slapped his boot 
impatiently with his cane, and did not even remove his hat 
as Fagan entered, contenting himself with a slight touch 
ot the finger to its leaf for salutation. 

“ Sorry to disturb you, Pagan,” said he, half cavalierly, 
“but being in town late this evening, and knowing the 
value of even five minutes’ personal intercourse, I have 
dropped in to say—what I have so often said in the same 
place—I want money.” 

“ Grieved to hear it, Mr. Carew,” was the grave, sen¬ 
tentious reply. 

“ 1 don’t believe yon, Tony. When a man can lend, as 
you can, on his own terms, he’s never very sorry to hear 
of the occasion for his services.” 

“ Cash is scarce, sir.” 

“ So 1 have always found it, Tony; but, like cv€r 3 d;hing 
else, one gets it by paying for. I’m willing to do so, and 
now, what’s the rate; ten, fifteen, or are you Patriarch 
cnoi^h to need twenty per cent. ? ” 

“Pm not sure that I could oblige you, even on such 
terms, Mr. Carew. There is a long, outstanding, unsettled 
account between us. There is a very considerable balance 
due to me; there are, in fact, dealings between us, which 
call for a speedy arrangement.” 

“ And which are very unlikely to be favoured with it, 
Tony. Now, I havn’t a great deal of time to throw away, 
for Pm off to the country to-night, so that, pray, let us 
understand each other at ouce. I shall need, before 
Monday next, a sum of not less than eight thousand pounds. 
Hacket, my man-of-law, will show you such securities as I 
possess. Call on him, and take your choice of them. 1 
desire that our negotiation should be strictly a matter 
between onrselves, because we live iu gossiping timeS) and 
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I don*t care to amuse the town with my private affairs 
Are you satisfied with this ? ” 

“Eight thousand, in bills, of course, sir?” 

“If you wish it!” 

“At what dates?” 

“ The longer the better.” 

Shall we say in two sums of four thousand each; six 
months, and nine?” 

“ With all my heart. When can I touch the coin?” 

“ Now, sir—this moment if you desire it.” 

“Write the check then, Tony,” said he, hurriedly. 

“ There, sir, there arc the bills for your signature,” said 
Fagan. “ Will you have the goodness to give me a line to 
Hacket about the securities ? ” 

“ Of course,” said he; and he at once wrote the note re¬ 
quired. “ Now for another point, Tony; 1 am going to 
ask a favour of you. Are you in a gracious mood this 
evening?” 

The appeal was sudden enough to be disconcerting, and 
so Fagan felt it, for he looked embarrassed and confused in 
no ordinary degree. 

“ Come, I see I shall not be refused,” said my father, 
who at once saw that the only course was the bold one. 
“ It is this: we are expecting some friends to spend a few 
days with us at Castle Carew, a kind of house-warming to 
that new wing; we have done our best to gather around 
us whatever our good city boasts of agrccability and beauty, 
and with tolerable success. There is, 1 may say, but one 
wanting to make our triumph complete. With her pre¬ 
sence, I’d wager a thousand guineas that no country man¬ 
sion in Great Britain could contest the palm with iis.” 

Fagan grew deadly pale, as he listened, then flushed 
deeply, and a second time a sickly hue crept over his fea¬ 
tures, as, in a voice barely above a whisper, he said— 

“You mean my daughter, sir?” 

“ Of course I do, Tony. A man needn’t read riddles to 
know who is the handsomest girl'in Dublin. I hope you’ll 
not deny us the favour of her company. My wife will 
meet her at Bray; she’ll come into town, if you prefer it, 
and take her up here.” 

“ Oh, no, sir—not here,” said Fagan, hurriedly, who, 
whatever plans he might be forming in his mind, quickly 
saw the inconvenience of such a step. 

“It shall be as you please in every respect, Fagan. 
Now, on Tuesday morning-” 

“Not so fast, sir —not so fast,” said Fagan, calmly. 
“ You havu’t given me time fox much xefiectiou now *, and 
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the very little thought 1 have bestowed on the matter aim* 
gcsts grave doubts to me. Nobody knows better than 
Carew tliat a wide gulf separates our walk in life from his 
—that however contented with our lot in this world, it is 
a very humble one-” 

“ Egad, I like such humility. The man who can draw 
a check for ten thousand at sight, and yet never detect any 
remarkable alteration in his banker's book, ought to be 
])roud of the philosophy that teaches him contentment, 
Toil)', my worthy friend, don’t try to mystify me. You 
know, and you’d be a fool it’ you didn’t know, that with 
your wealth and your daughter’s beauty you have, only to 
choose the station she will occupy. There is but one way 
you can possibly defeat her success, and that is by estrang¬ 
ing her Irom the world, and withdrawing her from all in¬ 
tercourse with society. I can’t believe that this is your in¬ 
tention—I can scarcely credit that it could be her wish. 
Let us, then, have the honour of introducing her to that 
rank, the very highest position in wliicli she would grace 
and dignify. I ask it as a favour—the very greatest you 
can bestow on us.” 

“ No, sir; it cannot be. It’s impossible, utterly impos¬ 
sible.” 

‘‘I am really curious to know upon what grounds, for I 
confess they arc a secret to me! ” 

“ So they must remain, then, sir, if you cannot persuade 
me to open more of my heart than I am in the habit of 
doing with comparative strangers. I can be very grateful 
for tlie honour you intend me, Mr. Carew, but the best 
way to he so is, probably, not to accompany tliat feeling 
Avith any sense of personal humiliation!” 

“ You are certainly not bent on giving me any clue to 
your motives, Fagab.” 

“I’m sorry for it, sir; hut frankness to you might be 
great unliiirness to myself.” 

“More riddles, Tony, and I’m far too dull to read 
them.” 

“ 'Well, Ihen, sir, perhaps you’d understand me when I 
say, that Anthony Fagan, low and humble as he is, has no 
mind to expose his daughter to the sneers and sco0*s of a 
rank she has no pretension to mix with; that miser as he 
is, he wouldn’t bring a blush of shame to her cheek for all 
the wealth of India! and that, rather than sit at home 
here and brood over every insult that would be offered to 
tlic usurer’s daughter by those beggarly spendthrifts, that 
arc at liberty by his bounty, he’d earn his name of the 
Grinder by crushing them to the dust!” 
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The vehemenee of his utterance had gone on increasing 
as he spoke, till at the end the last words were given with 
almost a scream of passion. 

“ 1 must say, Pagan,” replied my father, calmly, “ that 
yon form a very humble, 1 trust a very unfair, estimate of 
the habits of my house, not to say of my own feelings. 
However, we'll not dispute the matter; good evening to 
you.” 

“ Good evening, sir; I’m sorry I was so warm; I hope 
I have said nothing that could ouend you.” 

“ Not when you didn’t mean oifence, believe me, Fagan. 
I repeat my hope, that the friends and acquaintances with 
whom 1 live are not the underbred and ill-mannered class 
you think them; beyond that 1 have nothing to say—good 
evening.” 

Probably no amount of discussion and argument on the 
subject could so palpably have convinced Fagan of the vast 
superiority of a man of good manners over one of inferior 
breeding, as did the calm and gentleman-like quietude of 
my father’s bearing, in contradistinction to his own j»as- 
sionate outbreak. 

“ One moment, sir—one moment,” cried be, laying hi-s 
hand on my father’s arm; “ you really believe that one 
humbly born as Polly, the daughter of a man in my con¬ 
dition, would be received amongst the high and titled of 
Dublin without a scornful allusion to whence she came— 
without a sneer at her rank in life V ” 

“ If I thought anything else, Fagan, 1 should be dis¬ 
honoured in making this i-equest of you.” 

“ She shall go, sir—she shall go,’’ cried Fagan. 

“ Thanks for the confidence, Fagtin ; I kno^v you’d rather 
trust me with half your fortune without a scratch of my 
pen in return.” 

Fagan turned away his head, but a motion of his hand 
across his eyes showed how he felt the speech. 

To obviate the awkwardness of the moment, my father 
entered upon the details of the journey, for which It was 
arranged that Fagan was to send his daughter to Bray, 
where a carriage from Castle Carew would be in waiting 
to convey her the remainder of the way. These points 
being settled, my father once again thanked him for his 
compliance, and departed. 

I should be only mystifying my reader most unjustifi¬ 
ably should I affect any secresy as to my father’s reasons 
for this sin^lar invitation; for although the gossipry of 
the day coiud adduce innumerable plots and plans which 
were to spring out of it, I sincerely believe his sole motive 
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was the pleasure that he and my mother were sure to 
in doing a piece of graceful and generous politeness. Mac- 
Naghteu’s accoiuit of Folly had strongly excited their 
curiosity, not to speak of a more worthy feeling, in her 
behalf, and knowing that Fagan^s immense wealth wouM 
one day or other be hers, they felt it was but fair that she 
should see, and be seen, by that world of which she was 
yet to be a distinguished ornament. Beyond this, I impli* 
citly believe, they had no motive nor plan. Of course, I 
do not pretend to say, that even amongst his own very 
guests, the men who travelled down to enjoy his hospitality, 
his conduct did not come in for its share of criticism. 
Many an artful device was attributed to this seeming stroke 
of policy, not one of w'hich, however, did not more redound 
to iny father’s craft than to his character for honourable 
dealing. But what would become of ^*bad tongues” in 
this world if there were not generous natures to cmumniate 
and vilify! Of a verity, scandal prefers a high mark and 
an unblemished reputation for its assaults, far better than 
a damaged fame and a tattered character; it seems more 
heroic to shy a pebble through a pane of plate-glass than 
to pitch a stone through a cracked casement \ 


CHAPTER rX, 

A GE17TLEMAN USHER. 

Among the members of the Viceregal suite who were to 
accompany his Grace on a visit, was a certain Barry Rut¬ 
ledge, a gentlemau-ushcr, whose character and doings 
were well known in the times I speak of. When a very 
young man, Rutledge had been stripped of his entire 
patrimony on the tim, and was thrown for support upon 
the kindness of those who had known him in better days. 
Whether it was that time had developed or adversity had 
sharpened his wits, it is certain that he showed himself to 
be a far shrewder and more intelligent being than the 
world hud heretofore deemed him. If he was not gifted 
with any very ^cat insight into politics, for which he was 
free to own he nad no taste, be was wbU versed in human 
nature, at least in all its least favourable aspects, and 
thoroughly understood how to detect and profit by the 
weaknesses of those with whom he came in contact. 

His racing experiences had given him all the training 
and teaching which he possessed, and to his own fauciea 
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analog between the turf and the great race of life, did he 
owe dl the shrewd inspirations that guided him. 

His favourite theory was, that however well a horse 
may gallop, there is always, if one but knew it, some kind 
of ground that would throw him “out of strideand so 
of men; he calculated that every one is accompanied by 
some circumstance or other, which forms his stumbling- 
block through life; and however it may escape notice, that 
to its existence will be referrible innumerable turnings 
and windings, whose seeming contradictions excite surprise 
and astonishment. 

To learn all these secret defects, to store his mind with 
ever}' incident of family and fortune of the chief actors of 
the time, was the mechanism by which he worked, and 
certainly in such inquisitorial pursuits it would have been 
hard to find his equal. By keenly watching the lines of 
action men pursued, he had taught himself to trace buck 
to their motives, and by the exercise of these faculties he 
had at last attained to a skill in reading character that 
seemed little short of marvellous. 

Nature had been most favourable in fitting him for his 
career, for his features were of that cast which bespeaks a 
soft, easy temperament, careless and unsuspecting. Ilis 
large blue eyes and curly golden hair gave him, even at 
thirty, a boyish look, and both in voice and manner w'as 
he singularly youthful, w'hile his laugh was like the joyous 
outburst of a happy schoolboy. 

None could have ever suspected that such a figure as 
this, arrayed in the trappings of a courtly usher, could 
have inclosed within it a whole net-work of secret in¬ 
trigue and plot. My mother bad the misfortune to make 
a still more fatal blunder: for seeing him, in what she 
pardonably enough believed to be a liver}', she took him 
to be a menial, and actually despatched him to her car¬ 
riage to fetch her fan I The incident got abroad, and But- 
ledgc, of course, was well laughed at; but he seemed to 
enjoy the mirth so thoroughly, and told the story so well 
himself, that it could never be imagined he felt the slightest 
annoyance on the subject. By all accounts, however, the 
great weakness of his character was the belief that he was 
decidedly noble-looking and high-bred; that place him 
where you would, costume him how you might, surround 
him with all that might disparage pretension, yet that 
such was the innate gcntlcmanhood of his nature—the 
least critical of observers would not fail to acknowledge 
him. To say that he concealed this weakness most com¬ 
pletely—that he shrouded it in the very depth of his 
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heart, is only to repeat what 1 have already mentioned as 
to his character, for he was watchful over every trifle that 
should betray a knowledge of his nature, and sensitively 
alive to the terrors of ridicule. From tliat hour forward 
he became my mother’s enemy—^not, as, many others 
might, by decrying her pretensions to beauty, or by any 
deprecatory remarks on her dress or manner, but in a far 
deeper sense, and with more malignant determination. 

To learn who she was—of what family—what were her 
connections—^tbeir rank, name, and station, were his flrst 
objects; and although the difficulties of the inquiry were 
considerable, his sources of knowledge were sufficient to 
overcome them. lie got to hear something at least of her 
history, and to trace back her mysterious journey to an 
ancient chateau belonging to the Crown of France. Beyond 
this, in all likelihood, he could not go; but even here were 
materials enough for his subtlety to make use of. 

'J'he Viceregal visit to Castle Carew had been all 
planned by him. He had persuaded the Duke that the 
time was come w’hen, by a little timely flattering, the 
whole lauded gentry of Ireland were in his hands. The 
conciliating tone of the speech which opened Parliament 
—the affectedly generous confidence of England in aU the 
acts of the Irish Legislature, had already succeeded to a 
miracle. Grattan himself moved the address in terms of 
unbounded reliance on the good faith of Government, 
Flood followed in the same strain, and others, of lesser 
note, were ashamed to utter a sentiment of distrust, in the 
presence of such splendid instances of couiidiug generosity. 
My father, although not a leading orator of the House, 
was, from connection and fortune, possessed of much in¬ 
fluence, and well worth the trouble of gaining over, and, 
as liutledge said, “It was pleasant to have to deal with a 
man who wanted neither place, money, nor the peerage, 
but w:ho6e alliance could be ratified at his own table, and 
pledged in his own Burgundy.” 

Every one knows what happens in the East when a 
great sovereign makes a present of an elephant to some 
inferior chief. The morale of a Viceregal visit is pretty 
much in the same category. It is an honour that cannot 
be declined, and it is generally sure to ruin the enter¬ 
tainer. Of course I do not talk of the present times, nor 
of late years. Lord-Lieutenants have grown to be less 
stately; the hosts have becoine less splendid. But in the 
days 1 speak of here, there were great names and ^eat 
fortunes in the land. The influence of the country neither 
flowed from Eoman rescripts nor priestly denunciations 
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Th6 lidiia 6f Jtidali, and the l)oTeB of Blpliii), wofo IU» 
vet unknown to oiir political zoology; and, with all their 
faults and short-comings, we had at least a national gentry 
party—high-spirited, hospitable, and generous, and whose 
misrortunes were probably owing to the fact that they 
give a too implicit faith to the adaptiveness of English 
laws to a people who have not, in their habits, natures or 
feelings, the slightest analogy to Englishmen 1 and that, 
when at length they began to perceive the error, it was 
already too late to repair it. 

The Viceroy’s arrival at Castle Carew was fixed fbr a 
Tuesday, and on Monday evening Mr. Barry Rutledge 
drove up to the door just as my father and mother, with 
Dan MacNaghten, w'ere issuing forth for a walk. He had 
brought with him a list of those for whom accommodation 
should be provided, and the number considerably exceeded 
all expectation. Nor was this the only disconcerting 
event, for my father now learned, for the first time, that 
he should have taken his Grace’s pleasure with regard to 
each of the other ^ests he had invited to meet him—a 
piece of etiquette he had never so much as thought of. 
** Of course, it’s not much matter,” said Rutledge, laugh¬ 
ing easily; *tyour acquaintances are all known to his 
Grace.” 


“ I’m not so sure of that,” interposed my father, quickly; 
for he suddenly remembered that Polly Fagan was not 
likely to have been presented at Court, nor was she one 
to e^^ect to escape notice. 

“ He never thinks of politics in private life ; he has 
not the smallest objection to meet every shade of po¬ 
litician.” 


“ I’m quite sure of that,’* said my father, musing, but 
by no means satisfied with tiie prospect before him. 

“Tell Rutledge whom you expect,” broke in Dan, 
“and he’ll be able to guide you should there be any 
difficulty about them.” 

“Ma foil” broke in my mother, half impatiently, in 
her imperfect language. “ If dey are of la bonne socicte, 
what will you have more ?” 

“ Of course,” assented Rutledge, “The names w^e arc 
all familiar with—^the good houses of the country." Care¬ 
lessly as he spoke, he contrived to dart a quick glance 
towards my mother, but to his astonishment she showed no 
sign of discomfort or uneasiness. 

“Egad, I think it somewhat hard that a man’s company 
should not be of his own choosing!” said MacNaghten, 
luilf angrily. “ Do you think his Grace would order the 
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dmncr awdy if there happened to he a dish at table he 
didn’t like?” 

“ Not exactly, if be were not compelled to eat of it,” 
said Bull edge, good-huiuotiredly; ** but L’ln sure all this 
time, that we’re only amusing ourselves fighting shadows. 
Jiust tell me who are coming, and I’ll be able to give you 
a bint if any of them should be personally displeasing to 
his Grace.” 

“ You remember them all, Dan,” smd my father: “ try 
and repeat the names.” 

Shall we keep the lump of sugar for the last,” said 
Dan, “as they do with children when they give them 
medicine ? or shall we begin with your own friends, llut- 
ledge? for we’ve got Archdall, and Billy Bnrton, and 
Frcke, and Barty Iloare, and some others of the same 
stamp—fellows that I call very bad company, but that I’m 
well aware you Castle folk expect to see everywhere you 
go!” 

“ But you’ve done things admirably,” cried Rutledge. 
“These arc exactly the men for us. Have you Town¬ 
send?” 

“ Ay, and his flapper, Tisdall; for ivithout Joe he never 
remembers what story to tell next. And then there’s Jack 
Preston! Egad you’ll fancy yourselves on the Treasury 
benches.” 

“ Well, now for the Opposition,” said Rutledge, gaily. 

“ To begin: Grattan can’t come—a sick child, the 
measles, or something or other wrong in the nursery, 
which he thinks of more consequence than ‘ all your 
houses 5 ’ Ponsonby won’t come—he votes you all very 
dull company; Hugh O’Donnell is of the same mind, and 
adds, that he’d rather see Tom Thumb, in Fishainble 
Street, than all your court tom fooleries twice over. But 
then we’ve old l?ob Ffrench—Bitter Bob ; Joe Curtis-” 

“Kut the same Curtis that refused his Grace leave to 
shoot over his bog at Bally vane ?” 

“ The very man, and just as likely to send another 
rcfu.sal if the request be repeated.” 

“ I didn’t know of this, Dan,” interposed my father. 
“This is really awkward.” 

“ Perhaps it was a little imtoward,” replied MacNaghten, 
“ but there was no help for it. Joe asked himself, and 
when I wrote to say that the Duke was coming, he replied 
that he’d certainly not fail to be here, for lie didn’t think 
there was another house in the kingdom likely to harbour 
them both at the same time.’ 

“ He was right there,” said Rutledge, gravely. 
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“ He generally is right,** replied MacN^hten, with a 
dry nod. “ Stephen Blahe, too, isn’t unlikely to come 
over, particularly if he finds out that we’ve little room to 
spare, and that oe’ll put us all to inconvenience.” 

“ Oh, we’ll have room enough lor every one,” cried my 
father. 

“I do hope, at least, none will go away for want of— 
how you say, place?” said my mother. 

“ That’s exactly the right w'ord for it,” cried MacNagh- 
ten, slily. “ ’Tis looking for places the half of them are. 
I've said nothing of the ladies, Rutledge; for of course 
your courtly habits see no party distinctions amongst the 
lair sex. We’ll astonish your English notions, 1 fancy, 
with such a display of Irish beauty as you’ve no idea of.” 

“That we can appreciate Avithout the slightest dispa¬ 
ragement on the score of politics.” 

“Need you tell him of Polly?” whispered my father in 
Dan’s ear. 

“No ; it’s just as well not.” 

“ I’d tell him, Dan; the thing is done and caunot be 
undone,” continued he, in the same undertone. 

“ As you please.” 

“We mean to show you such a girl, Rutledge, as pro¬ 
bably not St. James’s itself could match. W^hcii I tell you 
she’ll have not very fair from half a million sterling, I 
think it’s not too much to say that 3 'our English Court 
hasn’t such a prize in the wheel.” 

“It's Westrop’s daughter you mean?” 

“ Not a bit of it, man. Dorothy won't liave fifty thou¬ 
sand. I doubt, greatly, if she’ll huA e thirty; and as to 
look, style, and figure, she’s not to compare with the girl 
I mean.” 

“ The Lady Lucy Lighten and she is very beautiful, I 
confess.” 

“Lucy Lighten! Why, what arc you thinking of? 
Where would she get the fortune I’m speaking of? But 
you’d never guess the name ; you never saw her—per¬ 
haps never so much as heard of her. She is a Miss 
Fagan.” 

“Polly—Polly Fagan, the Crrinder’s daughter? ” 

“So, then, you have heard of her?” said Dan, not 
a little disconcerted by this burst of intelligence. 

“ Heard of her! Nay, more, I’ve seen and spoken with 
her. I once made a descent on the old father, in the hope 
of doing something with him, and being, accidentally I 
believe it was, shown up stairs, I made Miss Polly’s 
acquaintance, but with just as little profit.” 
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** Youll have more time to imp^rove the intimacy hefe, 
Rutledge,” said my father, laughingly, “if MacNaghten 
be not a rival ‘near the throne.’” 

“ I’ll not interfere with you, Barry,” cried MacNaghten, 
carelessly. 

Rutledge gave one of his usual unmeaning laughs, and 
said, “ After all, if we except Ffrench and Curtis, there’s 
nothing to be afraid of; and 1 suppose there will be no 
difficulty in keeping them at a safe distance.” 

“ Bob Ffrench cares much more for Carew’s Burgundy 
than for his grand acquaintances,” interposed MacNaghten; 
“ and as for Curtis, he only comes out of curiosi^. Once 
satisfied that all will go on in the routine fashion of ever}' 
other country visit, he’ll jog home again, sorely discon¬ 
tented with himself for the trouble he has taken to come 
liere.” 

“ I need scarcely toll you,” said Rutledge, taking my 
father’s arm, and leiiding him to one side, need 
scarcely tell you, that we’d better avoid all discussion 
about politics and party. You yourself are very unlikely 
to commit any error in tact; but of course you cannot 
answer for others. Would it not, then, be as well to give 
some kind of hint ? ” 

“ Faith,” broke in my father hastily, I will never 
attempt to curb the liberty of speech of any one who does 
me the honour to be my guest; and 1 am sure I have not 
a friend in the world who would tamely submit to such 
dictation.” 

“ Perhaps vou are right. Indeed, I’m sure you are,” 
broke in Rutledge, and hastened his step till he joined 
the others. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE COMPANY AT CASTLE CAREW. 

From an early hour on the following morning, the com¬ 
pany began to pour in to Castle Carew, their style and 
retinue being as varied as may well be imagined. Some 
arriving in all the pomp and splendour of handsomely- 
appointed equipage. Some dashing up with splashed and 
panting posters, and others jogging lazily along the avenue 
in some old “ conveniency ” of a past age, drawn by 
animals far more habituated to the plough than the 
phaeton. Amongst those first was conspicuous the singu- 
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lar old noddVf m it was eaUed^ in which F&eneh and Curtis 
travelled; we driver being perilously elevated some dozen 
feet above the earth, and perched on a bar which it re¬ 
quired almost a rope-dancer’s dexterity to occupy. This 
primitive conveyance, as it trundled along before the 
windows, drew many to gaze and jest upon its curious ap- 
peaiunce—a degree of notice which seemed to have very 
opposite effects on the two iDdi^'iduals exposed to it; for 
T^ile Ffrench nodded, kissed hands, and smiled good- 
humouredly to his friends, Curtis sat back with his arms 
folded, and his hat slouched over his eyes, as if endeavour¬ 
ing to escape recognition. 

“ Coniound the rascal!” muttered he between his teeth, 

couldn’t he have managed to creep round by some back 
way; his blasted jingling old rat-trap has called the whole 
household to look at us!—and may 1 never, if he hasn’t 
broken something! What’s the matter—what are you 
getting down forV” 

“ ’Tis the mare’s got the reins under her tail, yer 
honor 1” said the driver, as he descended some half-dozen 
feet, to enable him to get near enough to rectify the en¬ 
tanglement. The process was made more diflicult by the 
complicated machinery of springs, straps, bars, and holts 
which supported the box, and in the midst of which the 
poor fellow sat as in a cage, lie was, liowever, proceed¬ 
ing in a very business-like way, to tng at the tail with one 
hand, and pull out the reins with the other, when, sud¬ 
denly, far behind, there came the tearing tramp of horses 
advancing at speed, the cracking of the postilions’ Avhips 
adding to the clamour. The horses of the noikly tecling 
no restraint from the reins, and terrified by the uproar, 
kicked up their heels at omc, and bolted away, shooting 
the driver out of his den into a llowcr-plot. Away dashed 
the affrighted beasts, the crazj' old conveyance rattling 
and shaking behind them with a deafening uproar. Im¬ 
mediately beyond the hall-door, the avenue took a sweep 
round a copse, and by a gentle descent wound its course 
towards the stables, a considerable expanse of ornamental 
water bordering the road on the other side. JJown the 
elope tJjcy now rushed madly; and, unable from their 
speed to accomplish the turn in safety, they made a sudden 
“jib” at the Avater’s edge, which upset the noddy, jfitch- 
ing its two occupants over head and heels into the lake. 
By good fortune it w'as not more than four or five feet 
deep in this part, so tliat they came oft' with no other in¬ 
lory than a thorough drenching, and the ridicule which 
met them in the laughter of some fifty spectators. As for 
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Ffreneh, he hid to sit down on the bank and hiii|[h ^1 the 
very tears came—^the efforts of Curtis to rid himself of 
tangled dead weed and straggling aquatic plants having 
driven that choleric subject rimost out of his wits. 

This may be an excellent joke; I’ve no doubt it is, 
since you seem to think so; but, by Heaven, sir, I’ll tz7 
if 1 cannot make some one responsible for it! Yes, gen¬ 
tlemen,” added he, shaking his fist at the crowded win¬ 
dows, it’s not all over yet; we’ll see who laughs last I” 

“ Eaith, we’re well off, to escape with a little fright, and 
some frog-spawn,” said Bob; **it might have been 
worse 1” 

'*It shall be worse, sir, far worse, depend t^n itP 
said the other. 

By this time my fkther had come up to the spot, and 
endeavoured, as well as the ab8iu*dity of the scene would 
permit him, to condole with the angry sufferer. It was 
not, however, without the greatest mmculty that Curtis 
could be prevailed upon to enter the house. The very 
idea of being a laughing-stock was madness to him; and 
it was only on the strict assurance, that no allusion to the 
event would be tolerated by my father, that he at last gave 
in and accompanied him. 

Insignificant as was this incident in itself, it was the 
origin of very grave consequences. Curtis was one Off 
those men who are unforgiving to anything like ridicule; 
and the sense of injury added to the poignant suffering of 
a ruined estate, and a fallen condition, % no means im¬ 
proved a temper irascible beyond everything. He en¬ 
tered the house, swearing every species of vengeance on 
the innocent cause of his misadventure. 

“Time was, sir, when a Lord-Lieutenant drove to a 
gentleman’s door in a style becoming his dignity, and not 
heralded by half-a-dozen rascals, whip-cracking and capa- 
colling like the clowns in a circus !” 

Such was his angry commentary, as he pushed past my 
father, and hastened to his room. Long after he sat 
brooding and mourning over his calamity. It was for¬ 
gotten in the drawing-room, wliere Pollyhad now arrived, 
dividing attention and interest with the Viceroy himself. 
Indeed, while his Grace was surrounded with courtly and 
grave figures, discussing the news of the day and the 
passing topics, Folly was the centre of a far more ani¬ 
mated group, whose laugh Ler and raillery rung through 
the apartment. 

My mother was charmed with her, not only because she 
possessed considerable personal charms, but being of her 
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own age, and speaking French with ease and fluency, it 
was a great happiness to her to unbend once again in all 
the freedom of her own delightful language. It was to no 
purpose that my father whispered to her the names and 
titles of various guests to whom peculiar honour was due; 
it was in vain that he led her to the seat beside some tire¬ 


some old lady, all dullness and diamonds; by some magical 
attraction she would find herself leaning over F(^y*8 
chair, and listening to her, as she talked, in admiring 
ecstasy. It was unquestionably true, that although most of 
the company were selected less for personal qualities than 
their political influence, there were many most agreeable 
persons in the number. My mother, however, was already 
fascinated, and she required more self-restraint than she 
usually imposed upon herself, to forego a pleasure which 
’’che saw no reason for relinquishing. 

My father exerted himself to the uttermost. Few men, 
I believe, performed the host more gracefully; hut no¬ 
thing more fatally mars the case and destroys the charm 
of that character than anything like ovcr-eflbrt at success. 
His attentions were too marked and too hurried; he had 


exaggerated to himself the difficulties of his situation, and 
he increased them tenfold by his own terrors. 

The Duke was one of those plain, quiet, well-bred per¬ 
sons so frequently met with in the upper classes of Eng¬ 
land, and whose strongest characteristic is, probably, the 
excessive simplicity of their manners, and the total absence 
of everything bord eritig on pretension. This very quietude, 
however, is frequently misinterpreted, and, in Ireland es¬ 
pecially, often taken for the very excess of pride and 
naughtiness. Such did it seem on the present occasion; 
for now that the restraint of a great position was removed, 
and that he suffered himself lo unbend from the cumbrous 


requirements of a state existence, the ease of his deport¬ 
ment was suspected to be indifference, and the absence of 
all effort was deemed a contemptuous disregard for the 


company. 

The moment, too, was not happily chosen to bring men 
of extreme and opponte opinions into contact. They 
met with coldness and distrust; they were even suspect¬ 
ful of the motives which had led to their meeting—in 
fact, a party whose elements were less suited to each 
other rarely assembled in an Irish country-house; and by 
ill-luck the weather took one of those wintry turns which 
are not iinfrequent in our so-called summers, and set in 
to rain with that determined perseverance so common to a 
July in Ireland. 
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Nearly all the resources bv whidi the company were to 
have been amused were of an out<door kmd, and de¬ 
pended greatly on weather. The shooting, the driving, 
the pic-nicing, the visits to remarkable scenes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, which Dan MacNaghten had programmed ** 
with such care and zeal, must now be abandoned, and sup¬ 
plied by occupation beneath the roof. 

Oh, good reader, has it ever been your lot to have 
your house filled with a large and incongruous party, 
weather>bound and bored?” To see wem stealing 
stealthily about corridors, and peeping into rooms, as if 
fearful of chancing on something more tiresonm than 
themselves ? To watch their silent contemplation of the 
weather-glass, or their mournful gaze at the lowering and 
leaden sky ? To hear the lazy, drowsy tone of the talk, 
broken by many a half-suppressed yawn ? To know and 
to feel that they regard themselves as your prisoners, and 
you as their gaoler ?—that your very butler is in their 
eyes but an upper turnkey? Have you witnessed the 
utter failure of all efforts to amuse them?—^have you 
overheard the criticism that pronounced your piano out of 
tune, your billiard-table out of level, your claret out of 
condition? Have you caught mysterious whispmngs of 
conspiracies to get away ? and heard the word ** post- 
horses ” uttered w'ith an accent of joyful enthusiasm ? ’ 
Have you watched the growing antipathies of those that 
ill your secret plannings you had destined to become 
sworn friends? Have you grieved over the disappoint¬ 
ment which your peculiar favourites have been doomed to 
experience? Have you silently contemplated all the 
wrong combinations and unhappy conjunctures that have 
grown up, when you expected but unanimity and good 
feeling? Have you known all these tilings? and have 
you passed through the terrible ordeal of endeavouring 
to amuse the dissatisfied, to reconcile the incompatible, 
and to occupy the indolent ? Without some such melan¬ 
choly experience, you can scarcely imagine all that my 
poor father had to suffer. 

Never was there such discontent as that household ex¬ 
hibited. The Viceregal party saw few of the non-adhe¬ 
rents, and perceived that they made no converts amongst 
the enemy. The Liberals were annoyed at the restramt 
imposed on them by the presence of the Government 
people; the ladies were outraged at the distinguished no¬ 
tice conferred by their hostess on one who was not their 
equal in social position, and whom they saw for the first 
time admitted into the ** set.” In fact, instead pf a large 
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party, met together to please and be pleated, the aodety 
was broken up into small coteries and knots, all busily 
criticising and condemning their neighbours, and only 
interrupting their censures by grievous complaints of the 
ill-fortune that had induced them to come there. 

It was now the third morning of the Duke^s visit, and 
the weather showed no symptoms of improvement. The 
dark sky was relieved towards the honzou by that line 
of treacherous light which to all accustomed to an Irish 
climate is the signal for continued rain. The most intrepid 
votary of out-door amusements had given up the cause in 
despair, and, as though dreading to augment the common 
burthen of dullness by meeting most of the guests, pre« 
ferred keeping their rooms, and confining to themselves 
the gloom that oppressed them. 

The small drawing-room that adjoined my mother's 
dressing-room was the only exception to this almost pri¬ 
son discipline, and there she now sat with Polly, Mac- 
Naghten, Rutledge, and one or two more, the privileged 
visitors of that iavoured spot—my mother, at her em¬ 
broidery frame, that pleasant, mock occupation which 
serves so admirably as an aid to talking or to listening, 
which every Frenchwoman knows so well how to employ 
as a conversational fiy-wheel. They assuredly gave no 
evidence in their tone of that depression which the 
gloomy weather had thrown over the other guests. 
Laughter and merriment abounded; and a group more 
amusing and amused it would have been difficult to ima¬ 
gine. Rutledge, perhaps, turned his eyes towards the 
door occasionally, with the air of one in expectation of 
something or somebody; but none noticed this anxiety, 
nor, indeed, was he one to permit his thoughts to sway 
his outward actions. 

** The poor Duke !'' cried MacNaghten, ** he can bear 
it no longer. See, tliere he goes, in defiance of rain and 
wind, to take his walk in the shrubbery 1 ” 

“ And mon pauvre Mali —go with him,” said my mo¬ 
ther, in a tone of lamentation that made all the hearers 
burst out a-laughing. Ah, 1 know why you Irish are 
all so domestic,” added she—“e’est le climat 1” 

Will you allow us nothing to the credit of our fidelity 
—^to our attachments, madameV” said Rutledge, who, 
while he continued to talk, never took his eyes off the two 
figures, who now walked side by side in the shrubbery. 

It is a capricious kind of thing, after all, is your Irish 
fidelity,” said Polly. ^^Your love is generally but 
otber form of self-esteem; you marry a woman because 
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you can be proud of her beauty, her rnt, her nuumeri, 
and her aceompliehmenti, and you are faithfol because 
you never get tired in the indulgence of your own 
vanity.” 

“ How kind of you is it, then, to let us never want for 
the occasion of indulging it,” said Rutledge, half stily. 

1 don’t quite agree with you, Miss Pollv,” said 
Naghten, alter a pause, in which he seemed^ to be reflect¬ 
ing over her words; “1 think most men—Irishmen I 
mean—marry to please themselves. They may make 
mistakes of course; 1 don’t pretend to say that they 
always choose well; but it is right to bear in mipd that 
they are not free agents, and cannot have wh<nn they 
please to wife.” 

** It is better with us,” broke in my mother. Tou 
marry one you have never seen before ; you have nothing 
of how you call * exaltation,’ point des ideds romantiques; 
you are delighted with all the little * soins’ and attentions 
of your husband, who has, at least, one inestimable merit 
-—he is never familiar.” 

“ How charming! ” said Rutledge, with mock serious- 
ness. 

** Is it not ? ” continued she, not detecting the covert 
irony of his tone; “ it is 3 ’^our intimite.—How you caU it ? ” 

Intimacy.” 

Oui,” said she, smiling, but not trusting herself to 
repeat the word. “ C’est cela—that destroys your happi¬ 
ness.” 

Egad, I’d as soon be a bachelor,” broke in Mao'* 
Naghten, if 1 only were to look at my wife with an 
opera-glass across the theatre, or be permitted to kiss her 
kid glove on her birth-day.” 

“What he say—why you laugh?” cried my mother,' 
who could not follow the rapidity of his utterance. 

“ Mr. MacNaghten prefers homeliness to refinement,” 
said Polly. 

“ Oui; you are right, my dear,” added my mother; “ it 
is more refined. And then, instead of all that ^ tracasserie’ 
you have about your house, and your servants, and the 
thousand little ^ inconvenance de mdnage,’ you have one 
whom you consult on your toilette, your equipage, your 
‘coilfurc;’ in fact, in all affairs of good taste. Voild 
Walter, par example, he never derange me for a moment 
—I hope I never ennuyc him.” 

“ Quite right—^perfectly right,” said Polly, with a well- 
assumed gravity. 

“ By Jove that’s only single harness work, siflnr all," 
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raid MacNaghten; “ I*d rather risk a kick, now and then, 
and have another beside me to tug at this rame burthen of 
daily life.” 

I no understand you, you speak so fast. How droll 
YOU are, you Irish I See there, the Lord Duke and my 
husband, now they shake hands as if they did not meet 
before, and they walk together for the last half hour.” 

“A most cordial embrace, indeed,” said Folly, fixing 
her eyes on Kutledge, who seemed far from being at ease 
under the inspection, while MacNaghten, giving one hasty 

g lance through the window, snatched up his hat and left 
le room. He passed rapidly down the stairs, crossed 
the hall, and was just leaving the house when my father 
met him. 

“ The very man I wanted, Dan,” cried he; “ come to 
my room with me for a few minutes.” 

As they entered the room, my father turned the key in 
the door, and said,— 

“ We must not be interrupted, for I want to have a 
little talk with jmu. I have just parted with the 
Duke-” 

“ I know it,” broke in Dan; “ I saw you shake hands, 
and it was that made me hurry down stairs to meet 
you.” 

My father fiushed up suddenly, and it was not till after 
a few seconds he was collected enough to continue. 

“ The fact is, Dan,” said he, “ this gathering of the 
clans has been a most unlucky business after all. There’s 
no telling how it might have turned out, with favourable 
weather and good sport; but caged up together, the me¬ 
nagerie has done notmng but growl and show their teeth ; 
and, egad, very little was wanting to have set them all by 
the ears in open conflict.” 

MacNaghten shrugged his shoulders without speaking. 
“It’s an experiment I’ll assuredly never try again,” 
continued my father; “for whether it is that 1 have for¬ 
gotten Irishmen, or th&t they are not what they used to 
be, but all has gone wrong.” 

“ Your own fault, Watty. You were far too anxious 
about it going right; and whenever a man wants to usurp 
destiny, ne invariabl}'^ books himself for a ^ break down.* 
You tried, besides, what no tact nor skill could manage. 
You wanted grand people to be grand, and witty people 
to be witty, and handsome jieople to look beautiful. Now, 
the very essence of a party like this is, to let everybody 
try and fancy themselves something that they are not, or, 
at least, that they are not usually. Your great folk ought 
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to have been suffered to put off the greatness, and only be 
esteemed for their excessive agreeability. Your smart 
men ought not to have been called on for pleasantry, but 
only thought very high-bred and well-mannered, or, what 
is better still, well-born. And your beauties should have 
been permitted to astonish us all by a simplicity that 
despised paint, patches, and powder; and captivate us all, 
as a kind of domestic shepherdesses.'’ 

“ It’s too serious for jesting about, Dan; for I doubt if I 
have not odcuded some of the oldest friends 1 had in the 
world.” 

“ 1 hope not,” said MacNaghten, more seriously 
I am sadly afraid it is so, though,” said my father. 
“ You know the yosbrokes arc goneV ” 

“ Gone 1 When? 1 never heard of it!” 

“ They’re gone. They left this about an hour ago. I 
must say it was very absurd of them. They ought to have 
made allowances for difference of country, habits, educa¬ 
tion ; her very ignorance of the language should have 
been taken as an excuse. The Tisdalls 1 am less sur¬ 
prised at.” 

“ Are they gone, too?” 

Yes! and without a leave-taking ; except in so far as 
a very dry note, dated five o’clock in the morning, may he 
taken for such, telling of sudden intelligence just received 
—immediate necessity, and so forth. But after Harvey 
Ilcpton, I ought to be astonished at nothing.” 

“ AVhat of Harvey?” cried Dan, impatiently. 

“Why he came into my room while 1 was dressing, and 
before L had time to ask the reason, he said,— 

“ ‘ Watty, you and I have been friends since our school¬ 
days, and it would tell very badly for either, or both of 
us, if we quarrelled ; and that no such ill-luck may befal 
us, I have come to say good bye.’ 

“ ‘ Good bye! but on w'hat account ? ’ exclaimed I. 

“ ‘ Faith I’d rather you’d guess my reason than ask me 
for it, W^atty. You well know how, in our bachelor days, 
I used to think this house half my own. 1 came and went 
as often without an invitation as with one ; and as to sup¬ 
posing tint 1 was not welcome, it w'ould as soon have oc¬ 
curred to me to doubt of my identity. Xow, however, 
wc arc both married. Matters arc totally changed; nor 
docs it follow, how'ever w'c might wish it so, that otir wives 
will like each other as w'cll as you and I do.’ 

“ ‘ 1 see, Harvey,’ said I, interrupting him, ‘ Mrs. Hep- 
ton is offended at my wife’s want of attention to her 
guests; but whl not so amiable and clever a person as Mrs. 
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Heftton inidcti allowflue^s fot inexperieneet ft new 
ft strange language, her very youth^—she is not eighteen?’ 

“ ‘ I’m sure my wife took no ill-natured view of the 
case. I’m certain that if she alone were concerned, that 
isy I mean, if she herself were the only sufferer-’ 

“ * So, then, it seems there is a copartnery in this misfor¬ 
tune,’ broke 1 in, half angrily, for 1 was vexed to hear on 
old friend talk like some frumpy, antiquated dowager. 

“ * That’s exactly the case, Watty,’ said he calmly. 
* Your friends will go their wuy, sadly enough, perhaps, 
but not censoriously; but others will not be so delicately- 
minded, and there will be plenty rude enough to say, who 
and what is she that treats us all in this fashion ? ’ 

“ Yes, Dan,” cried my father, with a flushed brow, and 
an eye flashing with passion, “ he said those words to me, 
standing where you stand this instant! 1 know nothing 

more auerwards. 1 believe he said something about old 
friendship and school-days, but I heard it intpertectly, and 
I was relieved when he was gone, and tliat 1 could throw 
mvself down into that chair, and thank God that I had not 
insulted an old friend under my own roof. It would ac¬ 
tually seem as if some evil influence were over the place. 
The best-tempered have become cross ; the good-natured 
have grown uncharitable; and even the shrewd fellows 
that, at least, know life and manners, have actually exhi¬ 
bited themselves as totally deficient in the commonest ele¬ 
ments of judgment. Just think of Rutledge—who, if not 
a very clever fellow, should, at all events, have picked up 
some share of luck by his positioti—.just fancy what be has 
done: he has actually had the lolly— I might well give it 
a worst name—to go to Curtis, and ask him to make some 
kind of apology to the Duke for his rude refusal of leave 
to shoot over his estate—a piece of impertinence that Cur¬ 
tis has never ceased to glory in and boast of^a refusal that 
the old fellow has, so to say, lived on ever since !—to ask 
him to retract and excuse it I 1 have no exact knowledge 
of what passed between them—^indeed I only know what 
his Grace himself told me—but Curtis’s manner must have 
been little short of outrage ; and the only answer Rutledge 
could obtain from him was—’ Did ^our master send you 
with this message to me?’—a question, 1 fancy, the other 
was not disposed to answer. The upshot, however, was, 
that as the Duke was taking his walk this morning, after 
breakfast, he suddenly came upon Curtis, who was evi- 
denly waiting for him. If the Duke did not give me 
very exact details of the interview, I am left to conjecture 
from hie manner, that it must have been one of no com- 
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tiionlcitid. ‘Yotir friend,’ said his Graee, *WtS 
to tell me what he called some home truths; he took 
a rapid survey of the acts of the Government, accompany¬ 
ing It with a commentary as little Mattering as may be; he 
called us all by very hard names, and did not spare oiir 
private characters. In fact, as he himself assured mi^, 
fearing so good an opportunity migjht not readily present 
itself of telling me a piece of his mind, he left very little 
unsaid on any topic that be could think of, concluding 
with a most meaning intimation, that although he had re¬ 
fused me the shooting of his woodcocks, he would be 
charmed to afford me the opportunity of another kind of 
sport—I suppose he meant a better mark for me to aim at 
—and so he left me.’ Tliongh nothing could ]>oa8ibly be 
in belter taste or temper than the Duke’s recital of the 
scene, it was easy to see that he was sorely pained and 
ofiended by it. Indeed he wound xip by regretting that a 
very urgent necessity would recal him at once to town, 
and a civil assurance that he'd not fail to complete his 
visit at some more fortunate opportunity. I turned at 
once to seek out Curtis, and learn his version of the affair, 
but he and Ffrcnch had already taken their departure, 
this brief note being all their leave-taking:— 

“ * Dear Watty,—In your father’s and indeed in yoiir 
grandfather’s day, one was pretty sure "what company 
might be met with under yonr roof. I’m sorry to see 
times are changed, and deeply deplore that your circum¬ 
stances make it necessa.y for you to fill your house with 
Government hacks, spies, and ini rmers. Take my word 
for it, honest men and their wives won’t like such asso¬ 
ciates ; and though they sneer now at the Grinder’s daugh¬ 
ter, she’ll be the best of* your company ere long. 

“ ‘ Jily compliments to his Grace, and say 1 hope he’ll 
not forget that I have promised him some shooting. 

. ‘ Yours truly, M. Curtis.* 

“ A line from Ffrench followed:— 

“ ‘ D. W.—As T came with Curtis, I must go yrith him; 
hut I hope soon to sec you, and explain some things which 
I grieve to defer even for a short time.’ 

“Now, Dan, I ask you, is this courteous—is it even fair 
and manly? They see me endeavouring to bring men 
together socially, who, whatever their politicid i^erences, 
might yet learn to know and esteem each other in private. 
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They comprehend all the difficulty imposed bv Trife’s 
extreme youth and inexperience, and this is uie aid they 
gire me I But I know well what it means 1 The whole 
thing is part and parcel of that t 3 rranny that a certain set 
of fellows have exercised over this country for the last 
century. A blind, misguided, indiscriminate hatred of 
England, and of Englishmen, is their only notion of a 
policy, and they’d stop short at nothing in their stupid 
animosity. Tliey’ve mistaken their man, however, this 
time. Egad, they ought to have tried some other game 
before they ventured to bully me. In their blind igno¬ 
rance, they fancied that because I entertained a Viceroy, 
I must necessarily be a Castle hack. Faith, if I become 
so yet, they’ve only themselves to thank for it. As it is, 
I no sooner read that note than I hastened down stairs to 
seek the Duke, and just overtook him in the shrubbery. 
I told him frankly the indignation I felt at a dictation 
which I suffered no man to assume towards me. 1 said 
more—assured him that no sneers of party, nor any in¬ 
timidation of a set, should ever prevent me giving the 
Gk)vernment a support whenever the measures were such 
as in my conscience I approved of. 1 am the more ^rec 
to say 80 , because I want nothing—I woidd accept of 
nothing from them; and I went so far as to say as much. 

* I ’ll never insult you with an offer, (Urew,’ was the 
Duke’s reply to me, and we shook hands on our bar¬ 
gain !” 

“ It was that very shake-hands alanned me I’’ said Dan, 
gravely; “I saw it from the window, and guessed there 
was something in the wind! ” 

“ Come, come. Dan, it’s net in your nature to he suspcct- 
ful--y ou couldn’t possibly suppose-” 

“ 1 never lose time in suspecting anybody,” broke in 
Macl^aghtcn; “ but indeed it’s not Avorth any one’s while 
to plot against me! I only say, Watty, don’t be hurried 
away by any momentary anger with Curtis and the like 
of him. You have a fine position, don’t wreck it out of a 
mere pique!” 

“ I’ll go abroad again! I’ve lived too long out of this 
wasp’s nest to endure the eternal buzzing and stinging 
that goes on around me.” 

“ I think you’re right there,” said MacNaghten. 

My father made no reply, and looked anything but 
pleased at the ready concurrence in his plan. 

“We shall never understand them, nor they us,” said 
he, peevishly, after a pause. 

MaeZ^aghten nodded an affinnatlve. 
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** The Duke of course, then, remains here?” said Dan, 
after a pause. 

“ Of course he does not,” replied my father, pettishly; 
** he has announced to me the urgent necessity of his re> 
turn to Dublin, nor do I see that anything has since 
occurred to alter that contingency.” 

The tone in which he had spoken these words showed 
not only how he felt the taunt implied in Dan’s remark, 
but how sincerely to his own conscience he acknowledged 
its justice. There was no doubt of it! My father’s 
patriotism, that withstood all the blandishments of Castle” 
flattery, all the seductions of power, and all thq bright 
visions of ambition, had given way under the impulse of a 
wounded self-love. That men so inferior to him should 
dictate and control his actions, presume to influence his 
whole conduct, and even exercise rule in his household, 

g ave him deep offence, coming as it did at a moment when 
is spirit was chafed by disappointment; and thus, he 
that could neither have been bribed nor bought was en¬ 
trapped by a trick and an accident. 

Every one knows that there arc little social panics as 
there are national ones—terrors for which none can 
account, leading to actions for which none can give the 
reason; so here, all of a sudden, all the guests discovered 
that thev had reached the limit of their stay; some had to 
hasten home to receive visitors, others were engaged 
elsewhere; there were innumerable calls of duty, and 
aflection, and business, all uttered with the accustomed 
sincerity, and listened to by my father with a cold acqui¬ 
escence which assuredly gave no iresh obstacles to the 
departures. 

As for my mother, her graciousness at the leave-takings 
only served to increase the displeasure her former indif¬ 
ference had created. It seemed as if her courtesy sprung 
out of the pleasure pf being free from her guests; and as 
she uttered some little polite phrase in her broken lan¬ 
guage to each, the recipients looked anything but flattered 
at the alteration of her manner. The Viceroy alone 
seemed to accept these civilities literally; he vowed that 
he had never enjoyed three days more in his life; that 
Castle Carew and its hospitalities would hold the very 
first place in his future recollections of Ireland: these and 
such like, uttered with the very best of manners, and with 
all the influence which rank could bestow, actually de¬ 
lighted my mother, who was not slow to contrast the high¬ 
bred tone of the great personage with the less flattering 
deoortmeat of her other guests. 


7 
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It would not be a very pleasing task were we to play 
the eavesdropper, and, following the various earriages ot 
the departing company, hear the comments now so ^eely 
bestowed on the host of Castle Corew. It is true some 
w'ere kind-hearted enough to see all the di£&culties of my 
father^s position in the true light, and tp hope that} 
by time and a little management, these might be oyer- 
come. 

There were others less generous; but what they said 
it would be scarcely more graceful of me to repeat; 
enough, that my mother was the especial mark or the 
strictures—^thc censure of my father went no further than 
compassion! And, oh dear! when the world condescends 
to compassion, what execration is equal to it 1 Bow beauti¬ 
fully it draws up the full indictment of your tailings, that 
it may extend its clemency to each! How carefully does 
it discriminate* between your depravity and your weak¬ 
ness, that it may not wrong you! But how catting is 
the hopefulness it expresses for your Ihture, by sug¬ 
gesting some utterly impossible road for your reforma¬ 
tion! 

And now they were all gone—all, except Polly Fagan 
and MacNaghten; but Dan, indeed, was part of the house¬ 
hold, and came and went as he liked. Fagan had sent bis 
carriage to Bray, to meet his daughter, as had been agreed 
upon; but a letter from Polly came to say that Madame 
Carew had pressed her with so much kindness to remain, 
and that she herself was so happy, that she sincerely 
hoped the permission might be accorded her. The note 
concluded by stating that Mr. Carew would visit Dublin 
by the end of the w'eek, and take that opportunity of 
leaving her at home. 

“Oh, que nous sommes bien, ainsi!” exclaimed my 
mother, as the little party of four sat down to dinner; and 
all seemed to applaud the sentiment but my lather, w'ho 
seemed far more thoughtful aud grave than his wont. 
Even this, however, tlmew no gloom over the rest, who 
were in the very happiest and best of humours. My 
mother was in all the ecstasy of her now joyous nature, 
suddenly emancipated from the toilsome drudgery of a 
duty she disliked. Polly, flattered by the tone of perfect 
equally extended to her, and by the unequivocal prefer¬ 
ence of my mother for her, hourly developed more and 
more of those graces which only needed opportunity for 
their growth, and displayed charms of manner, and re¬ 
sources of mind, that actually delighted her companions; 
while hi MacNaghten’s happy nature and gay-^artedness 
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there was the only other element wanting to mahe the 
party a most pleasant one. 

The arrival of the letter-bag—that little moment whieh, 
in every country household, forms the privileged inter¬ 
ruption to every care and every amusement—broke end- 
denly in upon their carouse; and, as my father unlociked 
the precious sacki each looked eagerly for his share of the 
contents. 

“ All for myself, I see,” muttered he, ** nothing but 
‘ Walter Carew,* here. Your creditors are forgetting you, 
Dan—not even a note of reminder or remonstrance. 
Silence, of course, means consent, Miss Folly; your father 
says nothing against your stay. But what is this, Jose¬ 
phine ?—this looks as if meant for you: but it has been 
sent over half the post-offices of the kingdom, with ‘Try 
Compton Basset, Caresfort and Chirck ^astle,* I betieve 
this is; there’s no making out the address.” 

“Plain enough, I think,” cried MacNaghten; “it is, 
La Comtesse de Carew, k son Chateau, on, en 
Ville, Irelande.’ ” 

“ At all events, it is for me,” said my mother, breidcing 
the seal with impatience. Scarcely had she opened the 
letter when she exclaimed, “ Oh, la bonne chance—only 
think, 'Walter, here is Emile de Gabriac coming to Ire¬ 
land ! ” 

“ You forget, dearest, that 1 have never seen him,” said 
my father, dryly. 

“Does that signify?” said she, with enthusmstie ra¬ 
pidity. “ Is he not known over all Europe by reputation. 
That dear Emile, so good, so generous, so handsome, so 
full of accomplishments—prides so perfectly, sings so beau¬ 
tifully. Ah, ma cherc e’est fait de vous,” said she to 
Polly, “ when you see him.” 

Polly only smiled and bowed, with an arch look of sub¬ 
mission, while my father broke in,— 

“ But, how comes it that so much brilliancy should waste 
itself on the unprofitable atmosphere of Ireland? What 
is bringing him nere?” 

My mother continued to read on, heedless of the ques¬ 
tion, not, however, without showing by her countenance 
the various emotions which the letter excited; for while, 
at times, her colour came and went, and her eyes filled 
with tears, a smile would pass suddenly across her ffiatures, 
and at last a merry burst of laughter stopped her. “Sbidl 
1 read it for you ?” cried she, “ for it will save me a world 
of explanations. This is dated from our dear edd country- 
house on the Loire, Chateau de Lesieuz:-— 
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“ * Ma CHEitE ET MA BELIZE Fifine ’—^hc always called 
me Fifine, when we were children. [“Humph !” muttered 
my father, “read onand she resumed] ‘ Ma belle Fifine 
—how the dear name recalls happy hours, gay, buoyant, 
and brilliant, with all that could make life a paradise !— 
when we W'ere both so much in love with all the world, 
and, consequently, Avith each other!’ Ah, oai,” cx- 
clmmed she, in a tone so perfectly simple, as to make 
Mac>]!Taghtcii burst out into a laugh, which Polly' with 
difficulty refrained from joining.—“ ‘ You,’ ” conlinued she, 
reading, “ ‘ you, ma belle, have doubtless grown wiser; but 
I remain the same dreamy, deA^oted thing you once knew 
me. Well, perhaps, we may soon have an opportunity to 
talk over all this; and so noAV no more of it. You may, 
perhaps, have heard— 1 cannot guess w'hat ucavs may or 
may not reach you in your far aAA'ay solitudes—that the 
Cour dc Cassation has decided against me ; and that, con> 
seqifently, they haA^e not only rejected my claim, but have 
actually questioned my right to the domain of Chasse 
liOups, and the famous jcAvels Avhich my grandfather re¬ 
ceived from Isabella of Spain. 

“ ‘ They say—I’m not going to worry you with details— 
but they say something to this effect—that as we Avere 
engf^ed with Law in that great scheme of his—the Mis¬ 
sissippi affair they called it—wc stand responsible in all 
that we possess, to the creditors or the heirs, as if Ave 
ourselves were not Uie greatest losers by that charlatan 
of the Rue Quincampoix! Perhaps you never heard of 
that notorious hushaess, nor knew of a time when all Paris 
went mad together, and bartered everything of price and 
value for the worthless scrip of a mountebank’s iriA-ention. 
How sorry I am, dearest Fifine, to tease you with all this; 
but I cannot help it. They have found—that is the law¬ 
yers—that there are tAvo parties in existence, whose claims 
extend to our poor old chateau by some private arrange¬ 
ment contracted betAveen my grandfather and the then 
Due d’Orleaus. One of these is Louis’s own son, now 
living at Venice ; the other—you’ll scarcely believe me— 
yourself I Yes, my dear cousin, you possess a part right 
over Chasse Loups. There was a day when you might 
have had the whole I—not my fault that it AV'as not sol 

“ Is this a lover’s letter, or a lawyer’s, Josephine ?” said 
my father, dryly. 

“ Ah, you cannot understand Emile,” said she, artlessly; 
*^hc is so unlike the rest of the world, poor fellow! But 
111 read on* 
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‘ It all comes to this Fifine; you must mve me a 
release, so they call it, and Louis, if 1 can find him out, 
must do soniething of the same kind, for 1 am going to be 
married'—[she paused for a few seconds, and then read 
on]—* to be married to Mademoiselle de Nipernois, deter 
of Charles de Nipernois. When you went, remember, aa 
a page to the Queen, you never saw ma belle Hortenae, 
for she was educated at Bruges. Alas, oui! so is my 
episode to end also! Meanwhile I’m coming to see you, 
to obtain your signature to these tiresome papers, and to 
be, for a while at least, out of the way, since I have been 
unlucky enoiigh to wound Auguste Vallaume, seriously, 
I’m afraid—all his own fault, however, as I will tell you 
at another time. Now, can you receive me—I mean is it 
inconvenient ?—will it i)e in any way unpleasant ? Does 
le hon Mari like or dislike us French—will he be jealoua 
of our cousinage V ’ ” 

“ On the score of frankness, Josephine, you may tell him, 
I have nothing to complain of,” broke in my father, dryly. 

“ Is it not so ?” rejoined my mother. “ ISmile is candour 
itself.” She read—“ ‘ At all hazards, I shall try, Fifine. 
If he does not like me, he must banish me. The difficulty 
will be to know where ; for I have debts on all sides, and 
nothing but marriage will set me right. Droll enough, 
that one kind of slavery is to be the refuge for anotlier. 
8omc of yonr husband’s old associates here tell me he is 
charming—that he was the delight of all the society at 
one time. Tell me all about him. 1 can so readily like 
anything that belongs to you, I’m prepared already to 
esteem him. ’ ” 

“ Most flattering,’’ murmured my father. 

“ ‘ It will be too late, dear cousin, to refuse me; Ibr 
when this reaches you, 1 shall be already on the way to 
your mountains—arc they mountains, by the way?—so 
then make up your mind to my visit with the best grace 
you can. I should fill this letter with news of alT our 
friends and acquaintances here, but that I rely upon these 
very narratives to amuse you when wc meet; not that 
there is anything very strange or interesting to recount. 
People marry, and quarrel, and make love, fight, go in 
debt, and die, in our enlightened age, withont the sli^test 
advancement on the wisdom of our ancestors ; and except 
that we think very highly of ourselves, and very meanly 
of all others, I do not see that we have made any con¬ 
siderable progress in our knbwdedge. 

“ ^ 1 am all eagerness to see you once again. Are you 
altered?—^I hope and trust not. Neither fatter nor win* 
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lifer, nor paler nor more carnation, than I knew yon; not 
graver, 1 could ewear. No, ma chere cousine, yours was 
erer a nature to extract brightness from what had been 
gloom to others. What a happy inspiration was it of' that 
good Monsieur Oarew to relieve the darkness of his native 
climate by such brilliancy! 

“ *5till, how many sacrifices must this banishment have 
eOitt 3 rou 1 l)o not deny it, Fifine. If you he not very 
nttfob in love, this desolation must he a heavy infliction. 
I have just been looking at the map, and the whole island 
has an air of indescribable solitude and remoteness, and 
much flirther distant from realms of civilisation than I 
ianeied. You must be my guide, Fifine : I will accept of 
no other to all those wondenul sea-caves and coral grot¬ 
toes which 1 hear so much of! What excursions ami 
already planning—what delicious hours, floatiug over the 
blue sea, beneath those gigantic cliffs, that even in a wood- 
cut looks stupendous! And so you live almost entirely 
upon fish! I must teach your chef some Breton devices 
in cookery. My old tutor, who was a cure at Scainosse, 
taught me to dress soles ^*cn gratin,” with two simple 
herbs to be found everywhere; so that, like Vincent de 
Paul, I shall be exten^ng the blessings of cultivation in 
the realms of barbarism. I picture you strolling along 
the yellow beach, or standing storm-lashed on some lone 
rock, with your favourite pet seal at your feet.’ ” 

“Is the gentleman an idiot, or is he only ignorant?” 
broke in my fkther. 

My mother gave a glance of half angry astonishment, 
and resumed—“ thousand pardons,ma chere et bonne; 
but, with my habitual carelessness, I have been looking at 
Iceland, and not Ireland, on the map. You will laugh, 
I’m certain, but confess bow natural was the mistake— 
how similar the names—bow like are they, perhaps, in 
other respects. At all events, I cannot alter what 1 have 
written: it shall go, if only to let you have one more 
laugh at that silly Emile, whose blunders have so oflen 
amused you. Fray do not tell your “ dear husband” of 
my mistake, lest bis offended nationality should take itm- 
brage; and I am resolved—yes, Fifine, I am determined 
on his liking me.* ” 

My father’s face assumed an expression here that was 
far too much for MacNaghten’s gravity; but my mother 
read on, unconcerned—“ ‘ And now I have but to say 
when [ shall be with you. It may be about the 12th—^not 
later than the 20th—^ next month. I shall take no one 
but Ffan^ois with iiife— 1 shall not even bring the dogs-* 
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only Jocasse^ my monkey, for whom, by the w^* I beg to 
bespeak a quiet room, with a south aspect. 1 hope the 
climate will not injure him; but Doctor Reynauit has 
given me numerous directions about his clothing, and a 
receipt for a white wine posset, that he assures me will be 
very bracing to his nervous system. You have no idea 
how susc^tible he has grown latterly about noise and 
tumult. The canaille have taken to parade the streets, 
singing and shouting their odious songs, and Jocasse hat 
suffered much from the disturbance. I mentioned the &ct 
to M. Mirabcau, whom 1 met at your aunt’s the other 
night, and he remarked gravely, ^^It’s a bad time for 
monkeys just now—‘ singerie’ has had its day.” The ex¬ 
pression struck me as a very hollow, it not a very heart¬ 
less one; but I may say, en passant, that this same M. 
Mirabeau, whom it is the fashion to think clever and 
agreeable, is only abrupt and rude, with courage to say 
the coarse things that good-breeding retreats from! I am 
glad to find how thoroughly the Court dislikes him. They 
say that he has had the effrontery to tell the King the 
most disagreeable stories about popular discontent, dis¬ 
tress, and so forth. 1 need scarcely say, that he met the 
dignified rebuke such under-bred observations merited. 

“ * And now, Fifinc, to say adieu, until it be my happi¬ 
ness once again to embrace you, and that dear Carew, Who 
must have more good qualities than 1 have known centred 
in one individual, to deserve you. Think of me, dearest 
cousin, and do not forget Jocasse.’” 

“ The, association will aid you much,” said my father, 
dryly. 

“ ‘ Let him have a cheerful room, and put me anywhere, 
so that 1 have a place in your heart. Your dearly attached 
cousin, 

“ ^ Emile de Gabriac.*” 

Is that all?” asked my father, as she concluded. 

“ A few words on the turn-down—‘ Hortense has just 
sent me her picture. She is blonde, but her eyes want 
colour; the hair, too, is sandy, and not silky; the mouth 
—^but why do I go on?—^it is not Fifine’s.’ ” 

“ Our cousin is the most candid of mortals,” said my 
father, quietly; “ whatever opinion wc may entertain of 
his other gifts, on the sco^c of frankness he is unimpeach¬ 
able. Don’t you think so, Miss Folly ? ” 

“ His letter is a most unreserved one, indeed,” said she, 
cautiously. 

And now a silence fell on all, for each was following out 
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in his own way some train of thought suggested by the 
Count's letter. As if to change the current of his reflec¬ 
tions, my father once more turned to the letter-bag, and 
busied nimself running hastily over some of the many 
epistles addressed to him. Apparently there was little to 
interest or,amuse amongst them, for he threw them from 
him half read—some, indeed, when he had but decyphered 
the welters’ name^; one short note from llackett, bis man 
of business, alone seemed to excite his attention, and this 
he read over twice. 

Look at that Dan," said he, handing the paper to 
MacNsghten, who, w^alking to the window slowly, perused 
the following lines:— 

“ ‘ Dear Sir, —^In accordance with the directions con¬ 
tained in your note of Friday last, and handed to me by 
Mr. Fagan, I placed at bis disposal all the deeds and 
securities at present in my possession, for him to select 
such as would appear sufficient guarantee for the sum ad¬ 
vanced to you on that day. 1 now beg to state that he lias 
made choice of the title to Lucksleven silver mine, and a 
bond of joint mortgage over a French estate, which I ap¬ 
prehend to form part of the dowry of Madame Carew. I 
endeavoured to induce him to make choice of some other 
equally valuable document, not knowing whether this 
selection might be to your satisfaction; he, however, per¬ 
sisted, and referred to the tenor of your note to substan¬ 
tiate his right. Of course, I could ofier no further oppo- 
ution, and have now only to mention the circumstance for 
yonr information. I have the honour to be, dear sir, 
respectfully yours, 

“ ‘ E. Hacrett.’ ” 

“ Curious enough, that, Dan!” muttered my father. 

MacNaghten assented with a nod, and handed back the 
letter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

POLITICS AND NEWSPAPERS. 

The venality and corruption which accomplished the 
Lepslstive Union between England and Ireland fulmit of 
as little doubt as of palliation. There was an epidemic of 
baseness over the laud; and but few escaped the contagion. 
To whatever section of party an Irishman may belong, he 
never can cease to mourn over the degenerate temper of a 
time which exhibited the sad spectacle of a Legislature 
declaring its own downfall. Nor does the secret mstoiy of 
the measure offer much ground for consolation. 

And yet, what a position did the Irish Parliament hold, 
but eighteen short years before that event I Never, per¬ 
haps, in the whole history of constitutional government, 
M’as the stand of a representative body more boldly main¬ 
tained, alike against the power and the secret influence of 
the Crown; and England, in all the plenitude of her glory 
and influence, was forced to declare the necessity of finally 
adjusting the differences between the two countnes. 

The very admission of separate interests seemed a fatal 
confession, and might—had a more cautious temper swayed 
the counsels of the Irish party—have led to very mo¬ 
mentous consequences; but, in the enthusiasm of victory, 
all thought of the spoils was forgotten. It was a moment 
of national triumph, from which even the coldest could 
not withhold his sympathies. The “ Dungannon Declara¬ 
tion” became at once the adopted sentiment of the na¬ 
tional party; and it was agreed that Ireland was bound 
by no laws, save such as her own Lords and Commons 
enacted. 

In the very crisis of this national enthusiasm was it that 
the Duke of Portland arrived as Viceroy in Ireland. His 
secret instructions counselled him to endeavour to pro¬ 
rogue the Parliament, and thus obtain a short breathing- 
time for future action. This policy, in the then temper of 
the people, was soon declared impossible. l\Jr. Grattan 
had already announced his intention of proposing a final 
settlement of the national differpnees by a “ Bill of Bights,” 
and the country would not brook any delay as to their 
expectations. 

But one other safe course remained, which w'as, by a 
seeming concurrence in the views of the Irish party, to 
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affect that a change had come over the spirit of English 
legislation towards Ireland, and a sincere desire grown up 
to confirm her in the possession of “ every privilege not 
inconsistent with the stability of the empire.Mr. Grattan 
was induced to see the Viceroy in private, and submit to 
his Grace his intended declaration of rights. Without 
conceding the slightest alteration in his plan, the great 
leader was evidently impressed by the conciliating tone of 
the Duke, and, with a generous credulity, led to believe 
in the most favourable dispositions of the Government to¬ 
wards Ireland. The measure in itself was so strong, and 
so decisive, that the Duke could not say how it would be 
received by his party. He had no time to ask for instruc¬ 
tions, for Parliament was to assemble on the day but ohe 
alter; and thus was he driven to a policy of secret influ¬ 
ence—the origin of that school of corruption which ulti¬ 
mately was to effect the doom of Irish nationality. 

I am sorry to be obliged to impose upon my reader even 
BO much of a digression; but the requirements of my 
story demand it. I wish, as briefly of course as may be» 
to place before him a state of society wherein as yet the 
arts of corruption had made no great progress, and in 
which the open bribery of a subsequent time would have 
been perfectly impossible. 

This was in reality a great moment in Irish history. 
The patriotism of the nation had declared itself not less 
manfully than practically. The same avowal which pro¬ 
nounced independence also proclaimed the principles of 
free trade, and that the ports of Ireland were open to all 
foreign countries not at war with England. It is humili¬ 
ating enough to contrast the patriotic spirit of those times 
with the miserable policy of popular leaders in our own 
day; but in the names of the men who then swayed her 
counsels, we read some of the greatest orators and states¬ 
men of our country—a race worthy of nobler successors 
than those who now trade upon the wrongs of Ireland, and 
whose highest aspirations for their country are in the 
de^otism of an ignorant and intolerant priesthood. 

The Duke of Portland was not ill-suited to the task 
before him. A man of more shining abilities—one who 
possessed in a higher degree the tact of winning over his 
opponents, might have awakened suspicion and distrust; 
but his was precisely the stamp and temperament which 
suggest confidence; and in his moderate cajiacity and easy 
nature there seemed nothing to excite alarm. *‘Bon- 
hommie”—shame that we must steal a French word for 
an English quality!—was his great characteristic; and 
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all who came within the circle of his acquaintance fell 
themselves fascinated by his free and unpretending de* 
meanour. 


To him was now entrusted the task of sowing schism 
among the members of the Irish party—the last and onl^ 
resource of tlie English Government to thwart the pro¬ 
gress of national independence. The Opposition nad 
almost every element of strength. Amongst them were 
the first and most brilliant orators of the day—^men 
trained to all the habits of debate, and thoroughly mas¬ 
ters of all Irish questions. They possessed tne entire 
confidence of the great body of the people, asserting, as 
they did, the view's and sentiments of the country; and 
they were, what at that time had its own peculiar value, 
men of great boldness and intrepidity. There wras but 
one feature of weakness in the whole party, and this wa« 
the almost inevitable jealousy which is sure to prevail 
where many men of great abilities are mixed up togethei^, 
and where the success of a party must alternately depend 
upon qualities the most discrepant and opposite. The 
very purest patriotism is sure to assume something of the 
character of the individual; and in these varying tints of 
individuality, the Irish Government had now to seek for 
the chance of instilling those doubts and hesitations which 
ultimately must lead to separation. 

Nor was this the only artifice to which they descended. 
They also invented a policy which, in later days, has been 
essayed with very indifferent success—^which was, to out¬ 
bid the national party in generosity, and to become actual 
benefactors where mere justice was asked at their hands: 


a very dangerous game, which, however well adapted for 
a critical emergency, is one of the greatest peril as a line 
of policy and a system of government. In the spirit of 
this new tactic was it that Mr. Bagenafs motion to confer 
some great mark of national gratitude on Mr. Grattan 
was quickly followed by an offer of the Viceroy to bestow 
upon him the Viceregal Palace in the Phoenix Park, as 
suitable residence for one who had conferred the 


greatest services on his country, and as the highest proof 
uic Government could give of their value of such ser¬ 
vices.” A proposal of such unbounded generosity was 
sure to dim the lustre of the popular enthusiasm, and at 
the same time cast a shadow of ministeriai protection over 
the patriot himself, who, in the event of acceptance, would 
have been the recipient of royal, ahd not of national, 
bounty. And when, in £M}t, the grant of a sum of 
mohey Was voted by Parliament, the splendour of the 
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was sadly tarnished by the discussion that accompa¬ 
nied it! 

Enough has here been said to show the general policy 
of that short but eventful administration; and now to our 
story. 

My father’s reception of the Viceroy had blazed in all 
the ministerial papers with a kind of triumphant an¬ 
nouncement of the progress the Government were making 
in the esteem and confidence of the Irish gentry. Walter 
Carew was quoted as the representative of a class emi¬ 
nently national, and one most unlikely to be the mark for 
Castle intrigue or seduction. Ilis large fortune was cx- 

E atiated on, and an “authentic assurance” put forth that 
e had alrea^ refused the offer of being made a Privy 
Councillor. These statements were sure to provoke re¬ 
joinder. The national papers denied that the Wspitalities 
of Castle Carew had any peculiar or political significance. 
It was very natural that one of the first of the gentry 
should receive the representative of his Sovereign with 
honour, and pay him every possible mark of respect and 
attention. But that Walter Carew had done any more 
than this, or had sacrificed anything of his old connection 
with his party, the best contradiction lay in the fact, that 
his guests contained many of the very foremost and least 
compromising men of the Liberal party; and “ Curtis” 
was quoted in a very conspicuous type as the shortest refu¬ 
tation of such a charge. 

It was, unfortunately, a moment of political inaction— 
a lull in the storm of Parliamentary conflict—Avhen this 
discussion originated; and tlie newspapers were but too 
happy to have any theme to occupy the attention of their 
readers. The Castle press became more confident and 
insulting every day, and at last tauntingly asked why and 
how did this great champiou of nationality—Curtis—take 
leave of Castle Carew? The qiuestion was unrcplicd to, 
and consequently appeared again, and in larger capitals, 
followed by an article full of inuendo and insinuation, 
and conveying the most impertinent allusions to the anti¬ 
quated section of party to which Curtis belonged. 

It is notorious that a subject totally devoid of any inte¬ 
rest in itself uill, by the bare force of repetition, assume a 
degree of importance far above its due, and ultimately 
engage the sympathies of many for or against it. Such 
was the case here; Certain personalities, that occasionally 
were thrown out, giving a piquancy to the controversy and 
investing it witdi Idhe attraction of town gossip. “ FalKner’s 
Journal,” “The Press,” “The Post,” and “The Free- 
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man/' appeared each morning with some new contribution 
on the same theme; and letters from, and contradictions 
to, “ A Visitor at Castle Carew/’ continued to amuse the 
world of Dublin. 

The fashionable circles enjoyed recitals which contained 
the names of so many of their own set; the less distin¬ 
guished were pleased with even such passing peeps at a 
world from which they were excluded; and thus the dis¬ 
cussion very soon usurped the place of all other sulgects 
in public interest. 

It was remarked throughout the controversy that the 
weight of authority lay all with the Castle press. What¬ 
ever bore the stamp of real information was on that side; 
and the national journals were left merely to guess and 
surmise, while their opponents made distinct assertions. 
At last, to the astonishment of the town, appeared a letter 
in “Falkner’s Journal” from Curtis. He had been ill oi 
the gout; and, as it seemed, had only become aware of 
the polemic the preceding day. Indeed, the tone of the 
epistle showed that the irritability consequent on his 
malady was still over him. After a brief explanation of 
his silence, he went on thus:— 

*^The Castle hacks have asked, why and how did Curtis 
take his leave of Castle Carew ? Now without inquiring 
by what right these lovr scullions presume to put such a 
(piestion, I’ll tell them—Curtis left when he discovered 
the company by whom he was surrounded; when he 
found that he should sit down at the same table with a 
knavish pack of English adventurers, bankrupt in cha¬ 
racter and beggars in pocket. 

When he saw the house where his oldest friend in the 
world was wont to gather round him all that was emi¬ 
nently Irish, and where a generous hospitality developed 
a hearty and noble conviviality, converted into a den of 
scheming and intriguing politicians, seeking to snare support 
by low flattery, or to entrap a vote, in the confidence of 
the bottle; when he saw this, and more than this—that 
the best names and the best blood in the land were 
slighted, in order to show some special and peculiar at¬ 
tention to vulgar wealth, or still more vulgar pretension, 
Curtis thought it high time to take his leave. This is the 
why; and as to the huw, he went away in the same old 
conveiiiency that he arrived by; and, though drawn by a 
sorry hack, and driven by a ragged Irishman, he felt 
prouder as he sat in it than if his place had been beside a 
duke in the king’s livery, with a coa<^i paid for out of the 
pockets of the people. 
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This is the answer, therefore, to your correspondent, 
^nd if he wants any further information, will you tell him, 
that it will be more in accordance with the habits of Irish 
ccntlemen if he'll address himself personally to Mr. 
Curtis, 12, Ely Place, than by any appeal in the columns 
of a newspaper. 

“ And now, Mr. lEditor, a word for yourself and the 
others. I know nothing about the habits of your order, 
nor the etiquette of the press; but this 1 do know, I am 
a private gentleman, living, so far, at least, as you and 
the like of you are concerned, out of the world: 1 am 
very unlikely to fill a paragraph either among the mar¬ 
riages or the" births; and if—mark me well, for I am not 
joking—^you, or any of you, print my name again in your 
pages, except to announce my decease, 1 will break every 
bone in your body; and this ^ without prejudice/ as the 
attorneys say, to any future proceedings 1 may reserve for 
your correspondent.” 

None who knew Curtis doubted for an instant the au¬ 
thenticity of this letter, though many at the time fancied 
it must be a queer quiz upon his style. The effect of it 
was, however, marvellous; for, in the most implicit con¬ 
fidence that he meant to keep his word, his name entirely 
dropped out of the discussion, which, however, raged as 
violently, if not more violently, than ever. Personalities 
of the most offensive kind were interchanged; and the 
various guests were held up, with little histories of their 
private life, by the journals of one side or the other. 

Up to this moment my father’s name had never been 
regularly introduced into the discussion. Regrets, it is 
true, were insinuated that he who could afford the shortest 
and most satisfactory explanations of everything should 
not condescend to give the public such information. It was 
deplored that one who so long enjoyed the confidence of 
the national party should feel himself bound to maintain 
a silence on questions which a few words would suffice to 
make intelligible. Gradually these regrets grew into re¬ 
monstrances, and even threatened to become reproach. 
Anonymous letters, in the same spirit, were addressed to 
him in great numbers; but they all failed in their object— 
for the best reason, that my father saw none of them. A 
feverish cold, attended with some return of an old gout 
attack, had confined him to bed for some weeks, so that he 
had never heard of the controversy; all the newspapers, 
filled as they were with it, having been cautious^ with¬ 
held from him by the careful watchfulness of Mac- 
Kaghten. 
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Such WEB ihe state of matters as my fiitberj still weak 
from bis attack, descended, for the first time, to the draw- 
ing-roomi MacNaghten had persuaded my mother to ac¬ 
company him on a short drive through the grounds, when 
my father, whom they had left in his room, thought he 
would make an effort to get down stairs, and surprise 
them on their return. He was seated at an open window 
that looked out upon a flower-garden, enjoying, with all an 
invalid’s relish, the balmy air of a summer’s day, and feel¬ 
ing as if he drank in health at every stir of the leaves by 
the light wind. His illness had not only greatly debilitated 
him, but had even induced a degree of ifldolent inaction 
very foreign to the active habit of bis mind in health; and 
instead of experiencing his wonted curiosity to know what 
the world had been doing during his illness, he was ac¬ 
tually happy in the thought of the perfect repose he was 
enjoying, undisturbed by a single care. The rattling of 
wheels on the ground at last gave token of some one 
coming, and a few moments after, my father heard the 
sound of voices in the hall. Resolved to deny himself to 
all strangers, he had risen to reach the bell, when Uie door 
opened, and Rutledge entered. 

“ Why, they told me you were in bed, Carew,” cried 
he, endeavouring by a half-jocular manner to conceal the 
shock my father’s wasted appearance imparted. ‘^They 
said I could not possibly see you, so that I had to send up 
a few lines on my card to say how urgently 1 wished it, 
and meanwhile came in to await your answer.” 

“ They only said truly,” muttered my father. “ I have 
crept down to-day, for the first time, and I’m not quite 
#urc that 1 have done prudently.” 

“"What has it been?—^gout—^rheumatic fever?” 

^^Kcither; a had cold neglected, and then an old ague 
on the back of it.” * 

And of course the fellows have bled and blistered 
you, without mercy. My medical skill is borrowed from 
the stable; hot mashes and double body-clothes ore gene¬ 
rally enough for a common attack; hut rich fellows like 
you cannot get off so cheaply. And madam^how is 
she?” 

“ Perfectly well, thank you. And how are all your 
friends?” 

“ As well as men can be who are worried and badgered 
every hour of the twenty-four. It’s no use in sending 
Englishmen here—they are never trusted I I don’t be^- 
lieve it’s possible to find an hemester man, nor a truer 
fHend to Ireland, than PortUnd; but his Saxon hloo^ i« 
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quite enough to mar his utility, and poison every effort 
he makes to be of service.” 

“ The children are paying off the scores of their fathers, 
Rutledge. The sentiment that has taken some centuries 
to mature, can scarcely be treated like a mere prejudice.” 

“Very true; but what bad policy it is—as policy—to 
obstruct the flow of concessions, even coming from a sus- 

S eoted channel. It's rather too hard to criticise them for 
oing the very things we ask them.” 

“I have not looked into a newspaper these few weeks,” 
said my father, half w'caried of the theme. 

“ So that you know nothing, then, of-.” He stopped 

short, for he just caught himself in time. 

“ 1 know nothing whatever of the events that have oc¬ 
curred in that interval; and, however inglorious the con¬ 
fession, Rutledge, 1 must make it, I'd almost as soou live 
over my attack again as hear them. Take it as a sick 
man's peevishness or sound philosophy, as you may; but, 
in the jarring, squabbling world we live in, there's nothing 
so good as to let bygones be bygones.” 

“ That's taking for granted that anything is ever a ‘ by¬ 
gone,’ Walter; but, faith, my experience says that we are 
meling, to the end of centuries, the results of the petty 
mischances that bjefell us in the beginning of them.” 

My father sighed, .but it was more in weariness than 
sorrow; and Rutledge said,— 

“ I came out to have a long chat with you, Walter, 
about various things, but I fear talking fatigues you.” 

“ It docs fatigue me—I'm not equal to it,” said niy 
father, faintly. 

“ It’s unlucky, too,” said the other, half peevishly 
“ one so seldom can catch you alone; and though Mac- 

Naghten is the best fellow in the world-” 

“ You must stilf say noiliing against him, at least in 
my hearing,” added my father, as if to hnish the sentence 
for him. 

“ 1 was only going to observe, that in all that regards 
politics-” 

“ Pardon my interrupting you again,” broke in my 
father; “ but Dan never pretended to know anything 
about them: nor is it likely that a fellow that felt the turf 
a contamination, will try to cultivate his morals by the 
intrigues of party.” 

Rutledge aflected to laugh at the sneering remark, and 
after a moment resumed,— 

“ Do you know, then, it was preciseljr about that very 
subject of politics 1 came out to tfuk with you to-day. The 
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Duke told me of the generous way you expressed youi^f 
to him during his visit here; and that, although not abating 
anything of your attachment to what you feel a nationiu 
cause, you never would tie yourself hand and foot to 
party, but stand free to use your influence at the dictates 
of your own honest conviction. JSTow, although there is 
no very important question at issue, there are a number of 
petty, irritating topics kept continually before Parliament 
by the Irish party, which, without the slightest pretension 
to utility, are used as means of harassing and annoying 
the Government.” , 

“1 never heard of this before, Rutledge; but I know 
well, if the measures you speak of have Grattan, and 
Flood, and Ponsonby, and others of the samife stamp, to 
support them, they are neither frivolous nor contemptible; 
and if they be not advocated by the leaders of the Iridi 
party, you can afford to treat them with better temper.” 

“ Be that as it may. Walter, the good men of the party 
do not side Avith these fellows. But I see all this worries 
you, so let’s forget it! ” And so taking a turn through the 
room, he stopped opposite a racing print, and said—“Pool 
old Gadfly, how she reminds me of old times; going along 
with her head low, and looking dead beat when she was 
just coming to her work. That was the best mare ever 
you had, Carew!” 

“ And yet I lost heavily on her,” said my father, with a 
half sigh. 

“Lost! Why the report goes that you gained above 
twenty thousand by her the last year she ran." 

“ * Common report,’ as Figaro says, * is a common liar;’ 
my losses were very nearly one-half more! It was a 
black year in my life. I began it badly in Ireland, and 
ended^it worse abroad!” 

The eager curiosity with which Rutledge listened, sud¬ 
denly caught my father’s attention, and he stopped short, 
saying—“ These are old stories now, and scarcely worth 
remembering. But here comes my wife; she’ll be glad to 
see you, and hear all the news of the capital, for she 
has been leading a stupid life of it these some weeks 
back.” 

However uneasy my mother and MacNaghten might 
have been lest Rutledge should have alluded to the news¬ 
paper attacks, they were soon satisfied on that point; and 
the evening passed over pleasantly, in discussing the say¬ 
ings and doings of the Dublin world. 

It was late when Rutledge rose to take his leave, and 
my father had so far rallied by the excitement of conver- 

8 
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eation, that he already ihlt himaelf restored to health; 
and his last words to his ^est at parting were— 

call and see you, Kutledge. before the week is 

over.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

BHOWING THAT “WHAT IS CRADLEH IN SHAME IS HEARSED 

IN SORROW.” 

Accustomed all his life to the flattery which suiTotJnda 
a position of some eminence, my father was not a little 
piqued at the coldness of his friends during his illness. 
The inquiries after him were neither numerous nor hearty. 
Some had called once or twice to ask how he was; others 
had written brief excuses ibr their absence; and many 
contented themselves with hearing that it was a slight 
attack, which a few days would sec the end of. rerliups 
there were not many men in the kingdom less given to 
take umbrage at trifles than my father, l^atiirall}' dis¬ 
posed to take the bold and open line of action in every 
affair of life, he never suspected the possibility of a covert 
insult; and that any one could cherish ill-feeling to another, 
without a palpable avowal of hostility, was a thiijg abo^ e 
his conception. At any other time, therefore, tljis negli¬ 
gence, or indifference, or whatever it was, would not have 
occasioned him a moment's unpleasantness. He would have 
explained it to himself in a dozen ways, if it ever occurred 
to him to require explanation. Now, however, he was 
irritable from tlie effects of a malaily peculiarly disjioscd 
to mffle nervous susceptibility; while the chagrin of the 
late Viceregal visit, and its abrupt termination, was still 
over him. There are little eras in the lives of the best- 
tempered men when everything is viewed in wTong and 
discordant colours, and when, by a perverse ingenuity, 
they seek out reasons for their own unhappiness in events 
and incidents that have no possible bearing on the ques¬ 
tion. Having once persuaded himself that his friends 
were faithless to him, he set about accounting for it by 
every casuistry he could think of. I have lived too long 
abroad; I have mixed too much in the great w'orld, 
thought he, to be able to conform to this small and narrow 
circle. 1 am not local enough for them. I cannot trade 
on the petty |>rmtidiccs they love to cherish,, and which 
they Ibolishly uiibk means being natibnal. My wider 
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views of life tre a rebuke to their pettiness; and it’s clear 
we do not suit each other. To preserve my popularity I 
should have lived at home, and married at home; never 
soared beyond a to|uc of Irish growth, and voted at the 
tail of tliose two or three great men who comprise 
within themselves all that we know of Irish independence. 
“Even idolatry would be dear at that price,” cried he. 
aloud, at the end of his reflections—bitter and unpleasant 
reveries in which he bad been sunk as he travelled up to 
town some few days after the events related in the last 
chapter. Matters of business with his law-agent had 
called him to the capital, where he expected to be detained 
for a day or two. My mother had not accompanied him, 
her state of health at the time requiring rest and quietude. 
Alone, an invalid, and in a frame of, to him, unusual de¬ 
pression, he arrived at his hotel at nightfall. It was not 
the “ Drogheda Arms,” where be stoj>ped habitually, but 
the “ Clare,” a smaller and less frequented house in the 
same street, and where he hoped to avoid meeting with 
his ordinary acquaintances. 

Vexed with everything, even to the climate, to which 
he wrongfully ascribed the return of his malady, he was 
bent on making immediate arrangements to leave Ireland, 
and for ever. Ilis pecuniary affairs were, it is true, in a 
condition of great difficulty and embarrassment; still, 
with every deduction, a very large income, or, at least, 
what for the Continent would be thought so, would re¬ 
main; and with this he determined to go abroad, and seek 
out some spot more congenial to his tastes and likings, 
and, as he also fancied, more favourable to his health. 

'J'he hotel was almost full, and my father with difficulty 
obtained a couple of rooms; and even for these he was 
obliged to await the departure of the occupant, which he 
was assured would take place immediately. In the mean¬ 
while, he had ordered his supper in the coffee-room, where 
now he was seated, in one of those glooniy-looking stalls, 
which, in those times, were supposed to comprise all that 
could be desired of comfort and isolation. 

It was, indeed, a new thing for him to find himself thus, 
lie, the rich—the flattered—the high-spirited—the centre 
of so much worship and adulation—whose word was law 
upon the turf, and whose caprices gave the tone to fashion, 
the solitary occupant of a dimly-lighted division in a public 
coffee-room, undistinguished and unknown. There was 
something in the abrupt indifference of the waiter that 
actually pleased him, ministering, as it did, to the sclf-tor- 
mentings of his reflections. All seemed to say, “This is 
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wbat you beeoine when stripped of the accidents of weidih 
and fortune—these are your real claims.’* There was no 
deference to him there. He had asked for the newspaper, 
and been curtl;)^ informed, “ that Falkner was engaged by 
the gentlemen in the next box; ” so was he left to his own 
lucubrations, broken in upon only by the (h'owsy, monoto¬ 
nous tone of his neighbour in the adjoining stall, who was 
reading out the paper to a friend. Either the reader had 
warmed into a more distinct elocution, or my father's ears 
had become more susceptible by habit, but at length he 
found himself enabled to overhear the contents of the 
lournal, which seemed to be a rather flippant criticism on 
a late debate in the Irish House of Commons. 

A motion had been made by the Member for Cavan, for 
leave to bring in a bill to build ships of war for Ireland, a 
proposition so palpably declaring a separate and indepen¬ 
dent nationality, that it not only incurred the direct oppo¬ 
sition of Government, but actually met with the disappro¬ 
bation of the chief men of the Liberal party, who saw all 
the injury that must accrue to just and reasonable demands, 
by a course of policy thus exaggerated. Falkner went 
even further; for be alleged that the motion was a trick of 
the Castle party, who were delighted to see the patriots 
hastening their own destruction, by a line of action little 
short of treason. The arguments of the journalist, in sup¬ 
port of this view, were numerous and acute. He alleged 
the utter impossibility of the measure ever being accepted 
by the House, or sanctioned by the Crown. He showed 
its insufficiency for the objects proposed, were it even to 
become law; and, lastly, he proceeded to display all the 
advantages the Government might derive from every pass¬ 
ing source of disunion amongst the Irish party—schisms 
which, however insignificant at first, were daily widening 
into fatal breaches of all confidence. Ills last argument 
was based on the fact, that had the Ministry anticipated 
any serious trouble by the discussion, they would never 
have displayed such utter indifference about mustering their 
forces. “ We saw not,” said the wTiter, “the accustomed 
names of Townlcy, Tisdale, Loftus, Skeffington, and fifty 
more such, on the division. Old Koach didn't whistle up 
one of his pack, but hunted down the game with the fat 
poodles that waddle after the Viceroy through the Castle- 
yard.” 

“ M^Cleary had a caricature of the Portland hunt this 
morning in his window,” cried the listener, “ and capital 
likenesses there are of Bob Uniack and Vandeleur! Morris, 
too, is represented by a lame dog, that stands on a little 
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eminence, and barks vigorously, but makes no effort to 
follow the chase.” 

“Much they care for all the ridicule and all the obloquy 
you can throw on them,” replied the reader. “They well 
know that the pensions and peerages that await them will 
survive newspaper abuse, though every word of it was 
true as Gospel. Now, here's a list of them alphabetically 
arranged, and will you tell me how many will read or re¬ 
member one line of them a doz^ years hence. Besides, 
there is a kind of exaggeration in these attacks that de ¬ 
prives them of credit: when you read such stories as that 
of Garew, for instance, throwing a main with the dice to 
decide whether or not he’d vote with the Government.” 

“ 1 would not say that it was impossible, however," broke 
in the other. “Carew's a confirmed gambler, nnd we 
know what that means; and as to his having a particle of 
principle, if Kutledge's story be true, he has done far 
worse than this.” 

My father tried to arise from his seat; lie even attempted 
to call out, and impose silence on those whose next words 
might possibly contain an insult irreparable for ever: but 
be could not do either; a cold sweat broke over him, and 
he sat powerless and almost fainting, while they con¬ 
tinued,— 

“ I’d be slow to take Master Bob’s word, either in praise 
or dispraise of any man,” said the first speaker. 

“So should I, if he could make it the subject of a 
w'ager,” said the other; “hut here is a case quite removed 
from all chance of the betting-ring.” 

“And what does it amount to if true?” said the other. 
“ He married somebody’s illegitimate daughter. Look at 
the peerage—look at one-half the small sovereignties of 
Europe.” 

“That’s not the worst of it at all,” broke in the former. 
“It was the way he got liis wife.” 

“ Then, I suppose, 1 have not heard the story aright • 
how was it?” 

“ Rutledge’s version is something in this wise:—Carew 
had won such enormous sums at play from one of tlie 
French princes, that at last he actually held in his hands 
some of the rarest of the crown jewels as pledges. One 
of the ministers having heard of the transaction went to 
the prince, and insisted, under threat of a public exposure, 
on an immediate settlement of the debt. In this terrible 
dilemma, the Prince bad nothing for it hut to offer Carew 
the valuable paintings and furniture of his chateau— re¬ 
puted to be the most costly in the whole kingdom. The 
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report goe«, that the pictures alone were estimated at 
several millions of francs. Carew at once accepts the pro¬ 
position ; but, as if not to be outdone in generosity, even 
by a royal prince, he lets it be known that he will onljr ac¬ 
cept of one solitary article Irom the whole collection; 
rather, in fact, a souvenir than a ransom. I suppose, the 
prince, like everybody else, felt that this was very hand¬ 
some conduct, for he frankly said—‘ The chateau, and all 
within it, are at his disposal—I reserve nothing.’ Armed 
with this authority, Carew never waits for morning, but 
starts that night, by post, for Auvergne, where the chateau 
lies. I believe it is not ascertained whether he was pre¬ 
viously acquainted with the circumstances of the Prince’s 
domestic affairs. The probability, however, is, that he 
must have been; for within a week, he returned to Paris, 
bringing with him the object selected as his choice, in the 
person of a beautiful girl, the natural daughter of his 
royal highness. Whether he married her then under 
compulsion, or, subsequently, of his own free will, is to 
this day a secret. One thing, however, is certain: he was 
banished from the French territory, by a summary order, 
which gave him barely time to reach the coast and embark. 
Of course, once in England, he had only to select some 
secluded out-of-tho-w’ay spot for a while, and there could 
be no likelihood of leaving any trace to his adventure. 
Indeed, the chances are, that llutledgc is about the only 
man vrho could have unravelled so tangled a skeiii. Ilow 
he ever contrived to do so, is more than I can tell von I” 

My father sat listening to this story more like one 
whose faculties are under the dominion of some powerful 
spell, than of a man in the free exercise of reason. There 
was something in the mingled truth and falsehood of the 
tale, that terrified and coiPnsed him. Up to that moment 
he had no notion in what a light his conduct could be ex¬ 
hibited, nor could he sec by what means the calumny could 
be reseated. There was, nowever, one name he could fix 
upon. Ilutlcdge, at least, should be accountable 1 There 
was enough of falsehood in the story to brand him as a 
foul slanderer, and he should not escape him. 

By an effort that demanded all his strength, my father 
rose, the cold sweat dropping from his forehead, and every 
limt) trembling, from w'eakness and passion. His object 
was to present himself to the strangers in the adjoining 
box, and by declaring his name, to compel them to bring 
home to Rutledge the accusation he had overheard. He 
had no time, had he even head, to weigh all the difficul¬ 
ties of such a line of procedure. It was not at such a 
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moment that he could consider the question calmly and 
deliberately. Next to the poignant sense of injury, the 
thought of vengeance was uppermost in his mind; and 
the chances were, that he was ready to ^vreak his diry on 
the first object that should present itself. Fortuualelyy 
might I not rather say unfortunately, since nothing could 
be more disastrous than the turn affairs were &ted to 
take; it seemed, however, at the moment, as though it 
were good fortune, that when my father, by an immense 
efibrt, succeeded in reaching the ^joining box, former 
occupants had departed. Several persons were leaving the 
cofibe-room at the same instant; and though my father 
tried to hasten after them, and endeavour to recognise the 
voices he had overheard, his strength was nnenj^al to the 
efibrt, and he sank hack, powerless, on a bench. Jle 
beckoned to a waiter who was passing, and questioned him 
eagerly as to their names, and giving him a guinea, pro* 
mised as much more if he should follow them to their re¬ 
sidences, and bring hack their addresses. But the man 
soon returned to say, that as the strangers were not re¬ 
marked by him, he had no clue whatever to their detec¬ 
tion in the crowded streets of the capital. 

It struck my father as though destiny itself pointed out 
Rutledge as the only one of whom he could seek repara¬ 
tion ; and now he retired to his room, to weigh the whole 
question in his mind, mid see by what means, while grati¬ 
fying his thirst for vengeance, he should best avoid that 
degree of exposure which would be fatal to the future 
happiness of my mother. 

In this lay all the difficulty. To demand satisfac^on 
from Rutledge required that he should spedfy the nature 
of the injury, open the whole history of the slander, and, 
while giving contradiction to all that was false, publish to 
tlie world a true version of an incident that, up to that 
moment, he had never confided to his dearest friend. 
Terrible as seemed the task of such a revelation, it was 
nothing in comparison with what he judged would he the 
eficct upon my mother, when she came to learn the course 
of events which preceded her marriage. 

And now this must be given to the world, with all that 
accompanimeiit of gossip and scandal such a story would 
be sure to evoke. Was this possible?—coul# he venture 
to embark upon such a sea of peril as this?—could he 
dare to coniront difficulties that would rise up against 
him at every step and in every relation of life, to assml 
his political reputation to>day — to slur bis personal 
honour to-morrow—to cast shame upon her whose fair 
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fame was dearer to him than life itself twice told—to be 
an inheritance of disgrace to his children, if he were 
to have children? No, no! For such an exposure as 
this nothing short of downright desperation could give 
courage. 

Far from serving to allay his passion for vengeance, 
these difficulties but deepened the channel of his wrath, 
and made the itHury itself appear more irreparable. Nor 
did he know whom to consult at such a crisis. To un¬ 
bosom himself to MacNaghten was like confessing that 
he could do, from personal motives, what he had shrunk 
from in the full conddence of his friendship; and such an 
avowal would, be was well aware, give heartfelt pain to 
his best friend in the world. Many other names occurred 
to him, but each was accompanied by some especial dif¬ 
ficulty. It was a case which demanded great discretion, 
and, at the same time, promptitude and decision. To 
have allowed any intervd for discussion would have been to 
incur that publicity which my father dreaded beyond all. 

The indignant energy of his mind had given a kind of 
power to his emaciated and wasted frame; and, as he 
paced his room, in passionate emotion, he felt as though 
all his wonted stren^h and vigour were returning to 
“stand by him” in his hour of peril. 'He had opened 
bis window, to admit the cool air of the night; and 
scarcely had he thrown wide the sash, when the cry of a 
newsvender met his car. 

“ Here's the * List of the Castle hacks,’ to be sold to 
the highest bidder, the Government having no further 
use for them, with the pedigree and performances set 
forth in full, and a correct account of the sums paid tor 
each of them.” 

To this succeeded a long catalogue of gentlemen’s 
names, which were received by the mob that followed the 
hawker with shouts and cries of derision. Groan fol¬ 
lowed groan, as they were announced, and my father lis¬ 
tened, with ail agonising suspense, lest he should hear 
his own amidst the number; but, to his inexpressible 
relief, the fellow concluded bis muster-roll without al¬ 
luding to him. Just, however, as he was about to close 
the window, the man again broke out with—“ On Satur¬ 
day next be published the account of the five bought 
in by the Crown; and Mark Brown, Sam Vescy, William 
Burton, Boss Mahon, and Walter Carew, will be given in 
fiUl, on a separate sheet, for t)ne halfpenny ! ” 

A wild outburst of derisive laughter from the crowd 
followed, and my fiither heard no more. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

A MIDmOHT BENCONTBE. 

Hy father had walked several streets of the capital before 
he could collect his thoughts, or even remember where he 
was. He went along, lost to everything save memory of 
his vengeance. He tried to call to mind the names of 
those on whose zeal and devotedness he could reckon; but 
so imbued with suspicion had his mind bccome--<*so dis¬ 
trustful of everything and every one, that he actually felt 
as if deserted by all the world, without one to succour or 
stand by him. 

Thus rambling by chance, he found himself in Stephen's 
Green, where he sat down to rest under one of those great 
trees, which in those times shaded the favourite promenade 
of Dublin. Directly in front of him was a large mansion, 
brilliantly lighted up, and crowded by a numerous com¬ 
pany, many of whom were enjoying the balmy air of a 
summer’s night, on the balcony in front of the windows. 
As they moved to and fro, passing back and forwards, my 
father could recognise several that he was acquainted with, 
and some that he knew most intimately. 

Filled with one consuming thought, he fancied that he 
heard his name at every moment; that every allusion was 
to him, and each burst of laughter was uttered in derision 
at his cost. His rage bad worked him up almost to mad¬ 
ness, and he could hardly restrain himself from calling 
out, and replying aloud to these fancied insults and asper¬ 
sions on his character. 

At such moments of doubt as these, certainty dashes on 
the mind with a power of concentration and resolution 
that seems to confer strength for anything, however diffi¬ 
cult. So was it to my father, as suddenly the tones of a 
well-known voice struck on his car, and be heard the easy 
laugh of him that he hated most of all the world. It was 
Barry Rutledge himself, who now was leaning over the 
balcony, in the centre of a group, whom he wa^vidently 
entertaining by his remarks. 

The bursts of laughter which at each moment inter¬ 
rupted him, showed how successfully his powers of enter¬ 
taining were being exercised, while at intervals a dead 
silence around proved the deep attention with which they 
listened. 
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It was at the moment when, hy the death of the Mar¬ 
quis of Rockingham, a new ministry was formed in Eng¬ 
land, and the I)uke of Portland recalled from his vice- 
royalty, to he succeeded by Lord Temple. The change s 
that were like to ensue upon this new appointment were 
actively discussed in society, and now formed the subject 
of conversation on the balcony. 

“ You will be at large again, Barry,” said one of the 
group; “ these new people won’t know your value.” 

Pardon me!” cried he, laughing, *^l’m handed over 
with Cottcrcll and. the state coach, as functionaries that 
cannot be easily rep}accd. Let them try and manage 
Dublin without me! I defy them! Who knows every 
flaw and crack of reputation—every damaged character, 
and every tarnished lame, as 1 do ? Who can toll each 
man’s price, from knowing his weak points? Who can 
play off the petty jealousies of rivals against each other; 
disgust them with their party; and buy them cheap for 
the Castle ? Who but Barry Rutledge ? I’ll offer a 
wager of five hundred, that there is not a family secret 1 
can’t have the key to within one week.” 

“ What the devil ever induced you to take up such a 
career ? ” asked a deep-voiced, burly-looking country geu- 
tleman. 

“ The turf gave me the hint,” said Rutledge, coolly. 
“I lost every sixpence I once possessed, when I backed 
this horse or betted on that one. 1 regained a considerable 
share of my loss when 1 limited myself to looking out for 
what they style ^ disqualifications ’—to discover that Wasp 
wasn’t a two-year-old, or that Muffin was clerni bred; 
tbat Terry had won before, and that Gringer was substi¬ 
tuted for another. 1 saw that political life was pretty 
much the same kind of gp.me, and that there would be a 
grand opening for the first fellow that brought his racing 
craft to bear on the great world of state affairs. I’m sure 
others will follow out the line, and doubtless eclipse all 
the cleverness of Barry Rutledge ; but at all events, they 
can’t deny him the merit of the invention. Th^ talk to 
you about skilful secretaries and able debaters; I tell you 
flatly I’ve got more votes for the Government than any 
one of t hem all, and just in the way I’ve mentioned. Was 
it Dickil|plK>t^s convictions or his wife’s losses at loo that 
made hwi^in us last session? How did Rowley come 
over ? Ask IJarvey Bruce who horsewhipped him in the 
mess-room at Kells. Why did Billy Hamilton desert his 
party? Xady Mary may tell you; and if she won’t, 
Gtorge Gordon, of the Highlanders, can. What’a theuae 
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of going through the list, trom old Hemphill, that was 
caught cheating at picqiiet, down to Watty Carew, with 
his wife, won at a game of Barocco ?” • 

“Slanderer—scoundrel 1” cried out my father, in a 
voice hoarse with passion; and as the words were uttered, 
the balcony was suddenly deserted, »nd the rushing sounds 
of many people descending the stairs together were as 
quickly heard. For a few seconds my father stood un¬ 
certain and undecided; but then, with a hold precipitancy, 
he seemed to calculate every issue in an instant, and made 
up his mind how to proceed. He dashed across the street 
towards the dark alley which flanked the “ Green,” and 
along which ran a deep and stagnant ditch, of somf ten or 
twelve feet in widtli. Scarcely had he gained the shelter 
of the trees, when a number of persons rushed from the 
house into the street, aud hurried hither and thither in 
pursuit. As they passed out, my father was enabled to 
recognise several whom lie knew; but for one only had 
he any care ; on him be fastened his eyes with the eager 
Btedfastness of hate, and tracked him as he went, regard* 
less of all others. 

Without concert among themselves, or any clue to direct 
their search, they separated in various directions. Still 
my father held his place unchanged, doubtless revolving 
in that brief interval the terrible consequences of his act. 
Some fifteen or twenty minutes might have thus elapsed, 
and now he saw one return to the house, speedily followed 
by another, and then a third. At last Rutledge came 
alone; he walked along slowly, and as if deep in medita¬ 
tion. As though revolving the late incident in bis mind, 
he stood tor a moment looking up at the windows, and 
probably speculating in his mind on the precise spot occu- 
})ic(l by him who had uttered the insult. 

“Here, beneath the trees,” said my father, in a low, 
but clear accent; and Rutledge turned, and hastened 
across the street. It will, of course, never be known 
whether he understood these words as coming flrom a 
stranger, or from some one of his own friends, suggesting 
pursuit in a particular direction. 

My father only waited to see that the 
ing, whe.i he turned and fled. The entratt| p|^H|^ arfc, 
or green, as it was called, were by small p^SHI^ross 
the moat, closed by low, wooden wickets. one of 

these my father took his way, tearing down the'^gate, with 
noise sufficient to show the course he followed.* 

Rutledge was close at his heels, and already summon- 
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ing all his efforts to come up with him, when my father 
turned roimd and stood. 

• “ We are alone!” cried he; ** there is none to intemipt 
us. NoWf Barry Butledge, you or I, or both of us, may¬ 
hap, shall pass the night here! ” and, as he spoke, he drew 
foi^ his sword-cane from the walking-stick that he 
carried, 

“Whatt—is that Carew? Are you Walter Carew?” 
said Rutledge, advancing towards him. 

“ No nearer—not a step nearer I—or, by heaven I I’ll 
not answer for my passion-^raw your sword, and defend 
yourself 1” 

“ Why, this is sheer madness, Watty. What is your 
quarrel with me ?” 

**Do you ask me?—do you want to hear why I called 
you a scoundrel and a slanderer ?—or is it that I can brand 
you as both, at noon-day, and in a crowd, adding coward 
to the epithets ?” 

“ Come—come,” said the other, with a sarcastic coolness, 
that only increased my father’s rage. “ You know as Avell 
as any man, that these things are not done in this fashion. 
I am easily found when wanted.” 

“ Do you think that I will give you another day to pro¬ 
pagate your slander ? No, by Heaven ! not an hour! ’’ 
And so saying, he rushed on, probably to consummate the 
outrage by a blow. Rutledge, who was in full dress, now 
drew his rapier, and the two steels crossed. 

My father was a consummate swordsman; he had 
fought several times with that weapon when abroad; aud 
had he only been guided by his habitual temper, nothing 
would have been easier for him than to overcome his an¬ 
tagonist. So ungovernable, however, was his passion now, 
that he lost almost every advantage his superior skill 
might have conferred. 

As if determined to kill his enemy at any cost, he never 
stood on his guard, nor parried a single thrust, but rushed 
wildly at him. Rutledge, whose courage was equal to his 
coolness, saw all the advantage this gave him; and, 
alter a p asses, succeeded in running his sword through 
my the point actually projected on 

the With a suclden jerk of his body, my 

fath^HH^ the weapon in two, and then shortening 
his orm^i^lnthin about a foot of the point, he ran Rut¬ 
ledge the heart. One heavy groan followed, and 

he mil dead upon his face. 

My father drew forth the fragment from his own side, 
and then stooping down, examined the body of his adver- 
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saiy. Hib recollection of what passed in that terrible 
moment was horribly distinct ever after. lie mentioned 
to him from whom I myself learned these details, that 
so diabolical was the hatred that held possession of him, 
that he sat down in the grass beside the body, ana 
contemplated it with a kind of fiend-like exultation. A 
light, thin rain began to fall soon after, and my father, 
moved by some instinctive feeling, threw Rutledge's cloak 
over the lifeless body, and then withdrew. Although the 
pain of his own wound was considerable, he soon per* 
celvcd that no vital part had been injured—indeed, the 
weapon had passed through the muscles without ever 
having penetrated the cavity of the chest. He succeeded, 
by binding his handkerchief around his waist, in stanching 
the blood; and, although weakened, the terrible excite¬ 
ment of the event seemed to lend him a momentary 
strength for further exertion. 

I lib first impulse, as he found liimself outside the 
(ireen, uas to dcdivcr himself to the authorities, making a 
full avowal of all that had occurred. To do this, however, 
woidd involve other consequences which he hs^ not the 
courage to confront. Any narrative of the duel would 
necessarily require a history of the provocation, and thus 
a wider publicity to that shame w'hich was now embittering 
bis existence. 

Without ultimately deciding what course he should 
adopt, my father determined to give himself further time 
for reflection, by at once hastening back to the country ere 
Ids presence in the capital was known, lie now returned 
to the hotel, and, asking for his bill, informed the waiter 
that if any one inquired for Mr. Cuthbert, that he should 
mention liis address at a certain number in Aungier Street. 
The carman who drove him from the door was directed to 
drive to the same place, and there dismissed. After this, 
taking his carpet-bag in his hand, he walked leisurely 
along towards Ball's Bridge, where already, as the day 
w^as breaking, a number of vehicles were assembled on 
the stand. Affecting a wish to catch the packet for Eng¬ 
land, he drove hastily to the Pigeon House, but i^e vessel 
had already sailed. It was strange enough 
was able to say actually whether he nMM)||^|^Hiii^ 
over to England, or simply to conceal hm 

flight. Thus uncertain whither to go, ojrV||lrw do, 
a considerable time was passed; and he point 

of engaging a boat to cross over to Howth, whsU a sudden 
thought struck him, that he would drive direct to Fagan's, 
in Mary's Abbey. 
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It WA8 about six o*clock of a bright summer’s morningf 
as roy fetfaer alighted at Fagan’s door. “ The Grinder ” 
was already up, and busily engaged inspecting the details 
of his shop, for, however insignificant as a source of gain, 
some strange instinct seemed to connect his prosperity 
with the humble occupation of his father and his grand* 
father, and he appeared to think that the obscure fruit* 
stall formed a secret link between their worldly successes 
and his own. 

It was with surprise, not altogether devoid of shame, 
that he saw my father descend from the jaunting-car, to 
salute him. 

“ I’ve come to take my breakfast with j’^ou, Tony,” said 
he gaily, “ and determining to be a man of business for 
once, I’m resolved to catch these calm hours of the morning 
that you prudent fellows make such goad use of!” 

Fagan stared with astonishment at this sudden appa¬ 
rition of one from whom he neither expected a visit at such 
an hour, much less a speech of such meaning. He, however, 
mumbled out some words of welcome, with a half-intel¬ 
ligible compliment about my father’s capacity being fully 
equal to any exigencies or any demands that might be 
made upon it. 

“ So th^ told me at school, Tony, and so they said in 
college. They repeated the same thing when 1 entered 
Parliament; but, somehow, I have been always a fellow of 
great promise and no performance, and 1 am beginning at 
last to suspect that I shall scarcely live to see this wonder¬ 
ful future that is to reveal me to the world in the plenitude 
of imr powers.” 

“ it will, then, be entirely your own fault, sir,” said 
Fagan, with an earnestness that showed the interest he 
felt in the subject. “ Let me speak to you seriously, sir,” 
said he; and he led the way into a room, where, having 
seated themselves, he went on,—“ With your name, and 
your position, and your abilities, Mr. Carew—no, sir, I 
am too deeply concerned in what I say to be a flatterer— 
there was a great and glorious career open before you, nor 
is the timadfeP. follow it gone by. Think what you might 
be by standing forward as their 

cbaHH^I^^^piire to yourself the place you might hold 
and ii||||H[|p^u might wield. Not a power to depend 
upon a minister, or the caprice of a cabinet, 

but ft'poiwWised up^on the affections of an entire people; 
for I Ba 3 i^it*lff^sedly,'tlie leadership of the national party 
is yet to be claimed. Lord ChaTlemont is too weak and 
*100 ductile for it. Besides that, his aristocratic leanings 
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unfit hiin for close contact with the masses. Grattan 

has CTeat requisites, but he has great deficiencies too. 
The mvour that he wins in the senate, he loses in society. 
We want a man who shall speak for us in public the sen¬ 
timents that fall fifom us at our tables; who shall assure 
the English Government, and the English nation too, that 
the Irish Catholic is equal in loyalty as in courage—^that 
his fealty is not less because his faith is that of his fathers. 
It is not eloquence we need, Mr. Carew. Our cause docs 
not want embellishment. Orators may be required to 
prop up a weak or falling case. Ours can stand alone, 
without such aid! An honest, a resolute, and an inde- 
jjcndcnt advocate—one, whose ancient name on one side, 
and whose genial nature on the other, shall be a link be¬ 
twixt the people and the gentry. Such a man, whenever 
found, may take the lead in Ireland; and, however Eng¬ 
lish ministers may dictate laws, he, and he alone, will 
govern this country.” 

My father listened with intense eagerness to every word 
of this appeal. Ifot even the flattery to himself was more 
pleasing than the glimpses he caught of a great national 
struggle, in which Ireland should come out triumphant. 
Such visions w-ere amongst the memories of his boyish 
enthusiasm, begotten in the wild orgies of a college life, 
and nurtured amidst the excesses of many a debauch; and 
although foreign travel and society had obliterated most of 
these impressions, now they came back with tenfold force, 
in a moment when his mind was deeply agitated and 
excited. For an instant he had been carried away by this 
enticing theme ; he had actually forgotten, in his ardour, 
the terrible incident which so lately he had passed through, 
when Ilaper rushed hurriedly into the room Where they 
sat, cxclainking,— 

“ A dreadful murder has taken place in the city. Mr. 
Rutledge, of the Viceroy’s household, was found dead this 
morning, in Stephen’s Green.” 

“Within the Green?” asked Fagan. “What could 
have brought him there after nightfall? There must 
have been some assignation in the case.” 

“Do you know—have you heard 
stances, sir?” asked my rather. 

“ No further than that he was killed 
which passed completely through his che 
that he was lured to the spot by one pri 
Others arc of opinion that it was a duel! 




Ijbect 
<^ber. 
ry had 


certainly nothing to say to it, for his watch and puree were 
found on the body.” 
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** Hare they taken the body away ?” 

Ko, sir. It remains for the coroner's inquest, which 
is to assemble immediately.” 

“ Had Rutledge any political enemies ? Is it sup¬ 
posed that the event was in any way connected with 
party?” 

“ That could scarcely be,” said Fagan. “ He was one 
who gave himself little concern about state affairs—an 
easy mp, that fluttered about the Court, caring for little 
above the pleasures of his valueless existence! ” 

“ For such men you have few sympathies, Fagan I” 

“ None, sir. Not one. Their history is ever the same. 
A life of debauch—a death of violence!” 


“This is to speak hardly, Fagan,” said my father, 
mildly. “Men like poor Rutledge have their good 
qualities, though they be not such as you and I set store 
by. 1 never thought so myself, but others, indeed, deemed 
him a most amusing companion, and with more than an 
ordinary share of wit and pleasantry.” 

“ The w'it and pleasantry were both exerted to make his 
friends ridiculous, sir,” said Fagan, severely. “He was 
a man that lived upon a reputation for smartness, gained 
at the expense of every good feeling.” 

“ I’ll wager a trifle, Tony,” said my father, hiughing, 
“that he died deep in your books. Come, be frank, and 
say how much this unhappy affair will cost you.” 

“ Not so dearly as it may you, sir,” whisj^ered Fagan in 
my father’s car, and the words nearly overcame him. 

“How so?—what do you mean?” muttered my father, 
in a broken, faltering voice. 

“ Come this way, for a moment, Mr. Carew,” said the 
other, aloud, “and I’ll show you my snuggery, where I 
live, apart from all the world.” 

My father followed him into a small cliamher, w'hcre 
Fagan at once closed Uie door, and locked it; and then 
approaching him, pulled forlh from beneath his loose cuff, 
a lace ruffle, stained and clotted with blood. 


“ It is fortunate for you, Mr. Carew,” said he, “ that 
Raper is so .unobservant; any other than he would have 


seen tl 
pointd 
prme( 
^ i 


;” and as be spoke the last words, he 
ipfl portion of a bloody handkerchief which 
ie the shirt-frill. 

baed was my father by these evidences, 
owcrless into a chair, without strength to 


that he powerless into a chair, without strength to 
speak. ' 

“ How was it?—^how did it occur?” asked Fagan, sit¬ 
ting down in front of him, and placing one hand fimiiliarly 
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on my father^s knee. Simple as the action was, it was 
a liberty that he had never dared before to take with my 
father, who actually shuddered at the touch, as though it 
had been a pollution. 

“ Unpreiiicditutod, of course, 1 conclude,” said Fa^an, 
still endeavouring to lead him on to some explanation. 
My father nodded. 

“ Unwitnessed also,” said Fagan, slowly. Another nod 
iniidicd assent. 

“Who knows of yonr presence in Dublin?—Who has 
seen you, since your arrival in Dublin?” asked he. 

“ None of my acquaintances, so far, at least,«as 1 know. 
I went, hy a mere accident, to an hotel where I am not 
known. By another accident, if I dare so call it, 1 fell 
upon this rencontre. I will endeavour to tell you the 
wliolc, as it occurred—that is, if 1 can sufficiently collect 
myself; but first let me have some wine, Fagan, for 1 am 
growing weak.” 

As Fagan left the room, he passed the desk where 
llaper was already seated, hard at work, and laying his 
hand on the clerk’s shoulder, he whispered,— 

“ Bo cautious that you do not mention Mr. Carew’s 
arrival here, '.riiere is a writ out against him for debt, 
and he has conic up here to be out of the way.” 

Ilajicr heard the words without even discontinuing 
to write, and merely muttered a brief “Very well,” in 
rcjdy. 

When Fagan re-entered the chamber, he fonnd my 
father just rallying from a fainting-fit, which loss of blood 
and agitation together had brought on. Two or three 
glasses of wine, hastily swallowed, restored him, and he 
was again able to converse. 

“Can you be traced to this house?—is there any 
clue to you here?” asked Fagan, resuming his former 
seat. 

“ None, so far as I know. The affair occurred thus-” 

“Pardon my interrupting you,” broke in Fagan ; “ but 
the most important thing at this moment is, to provide for 
your safety, in the event of any search after you. Have 
you ground to apprehend this ? ” ^ ^ 

“ None whatever. You shall hear the 

“Tliey are talking of it outside!” wMsM|HHM|pin, 
witli a gesture of his hand to enforce cautvOB^jipp us 
listen to them.” And he slowly unlocked and 

left it to stand ajar. 

The outer sli jp n^as by this time filling with the small 
fruit-venders of the capital—a class peculiarly disposed to 

9 
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colleet an4 pro{Wffate the gossip of the day; and Fagan 
well knew bow pinch the popular impression would depend 
upon the colouring ol‘ their recital. 

“ 'Tis lucky,” said one, “ that bis watch and money 
was on him, or they’d say at once it was the boys done 
it.” 

“ Fnix! they couldn’t do that,” broke in another; 
**there’B marks about the place would soon contradict 
them.” 

“ What marks ?” 


** The print of an elegant hoot. I saw it myself; it is 
small in tiig heel and sharp in the toe, very unlike yours 
or mine, Tim.” 

“ Begad ! so much the better,” said the other, laughing. 

“ And I’U tell you more,” resumed the former speaker: 
“ it was a dress sword—what they wear at the Casilc— 
killed him. You could scarce see the hole. It’s only a 
little blue spot between the ribs.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” exclaimed a woman’s voice; 
“and they say he was an elegant, tine man!” 

“ As fine a figure of a man as ever ye looked at 1” 

“ And nobody knows the reason of it at all ? ” asked 
she again. 

“ ril engage it was about a wonian !” muttered a husky, 
old, cracked voice, that was constantly heard, up to this 
moment, bargaining tor oranges. 

And Fagan quickly made a sign to my father to listen 
attentively. 

“That’s Denny Cassin,” whispered he, “the greatest 
newsmonger in Dublin.” 

“ The devil recave the fight ever I heerd of hadn't a 
woman in it, somehow or other; an’ if she didn’t begin it, 
she was sure to come in at the end, and make it ivorse. 
Wasn’t it a woman that got Hemphill Daly shot?—wasn’t 
it a woman was the death of Major Brown, of Coolinines 
—wasn’t it a woman-” 

“ Arrah I bother ye, Denny 1” broke in the representa¬ 
tive of the sox, who stpod an impatient listener to this 
long indictment; “ what’s worth fightiii’ for in the world 
harrin’ ourselves?” 


» laugh was all the reply he deigned to this 
le went on,— 

|ii4 what Barry Rutledge ’ud come to; ay, 
imeelf BO. ‘You’ve a bad tongue,’says I, 
* and yo&^ve a bad heart. Some day or other you’ll be 
ihupd opt; ’ and ye see, so he was.” 

I wonder who did it I ” exclaimed another. 
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“My wonder is,” resumed Denny, “ that it wasn’t done 
long ago; or instead of one wound in his skin, that he 
hadn’t fift}'. Do you know that when 1 used to go up to 
the (»ffi< 5 ers’ room with oranges, I’d hear more wickedness 
out of his mouth in oue niornin’, than I'd hear in Pill- 
lane, here, in a month oI‘ Sundays. There wasn’t a man 
dined at the Castle—there wasn’t a lady danced at the 
Coort, that he hadn’t a had story about; and he always 
began by saying—‘ He and I were old sehool-fcllows,’ or 
‘ she’s a great friend of mine.’ I was up there the morn¬ 
ing after the Coort came home from Carew Castle; and if 
ye heard the way he went on about the company. He be- 
gan with Curlis, and fiuislied with Carew himself.” 

Fagan closed the door liere, and walking over, sot down 
beside my lather’s chair. 

“We’ve heard enough now, sir,” said he, “to know- 
what popular opinion will pronounce upon this man. 
Denny speaks with the vcice of a large mass of this city ; 
and if they be not cither very intelligent or exalted, they 
are, at least, fellows wdio hack words by deeds,-and are 
quite ready to risk their heads for tlu'ir convicthms—a test 
of honesty that their betters, perha])S, W'ould shrink from. 
From what he fcavs, there will be little sympathy for Rut¬ 
ledge. The law, of course, will follow its due path •, 
hut the law again"! poimlar feeling is like the effort of 
the wind to resist the current of a fast river. It may 
ruffle the surface, but never will arrest the stream. Now, 
sir, just tell me in a few words, what took place between 
you?” 

My father detailed everything, from the hour of his 
arrival in Dublin, down to the very moment of Ijis de¬ 
scending at Fagan's door. He faltered, indeed, and hesi¬ 
tated about the conversation of the coffee-room, for e' en 
in all the confidence of a confession, he shrunk from re¬ 
vealing the story ol his marriage. And in doing so, he 
stammered ami blundered so iimcb, that Fagan could col¬ 
lect little above the bare facts, that my mother had been 
wagered at a card-table, and won by my father. 

Had m 3 * father been in a cooler mood, he could not have 
failed to remark how mnch deeper was the interest Faguti 
took in the story of his first meeting with my mother, 
than in all the circumstances of the duel. it 

■was safe—further than it w'ould have been scrWari^ mher 
moment—the Grinder cross-questioned my iafh^ as to 
her birth, the manner of her education, and the"|)osition 
she held before her marriage. 

“This is all beside the matter,” cried my father, at 
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last, impatiently. I am now to think what is best to be 
done here. Shall I give myself up at once ?—and why 
not, Fagan?” added lie, abruptly, interrogating the look 
of the other. 

“ For two sufficient reasons, sir: first, that you would 
be needlessly exposing j^ourself to great peril; and, 
secondly, you would certainly be exposing another to 

great-He stopped and faltered, lor llierc was that 

in my father's face that made the utterance of a wrong 
word dangerous. 

“ Take care what you say, Master Tony; for, however 
selfish you may deem me, I hav€ still enough of heart 
left to consider those far worthier of thought than myself.” 

“ And yet, sir, the fact is so, whether I speak it or not," 
said Fagan. “ Once let this affair come before a public 
tribunal, and wbat is there that can bo held back from the 
prying impertinence of the world? And I sec no more 
reason why you should peril life than risk all that makes 
life desirable.” * 

“ But what or where is all this peril, Fagan? You talk 
as if I had been committing a murder.” 

“ It is precisely the name they would give it in the in¬ 
dictment, sir,” said the other, boldly. “ Nay, hear me 
out, Mr. Carew. Were I to tell the adventure of last 
night, as the bare facts reveal it, who would suggest tJie 
possibility of its being a duel? Think of the place—the 
hour—the solitude—the mere accident of the meeting! 
Oh! no, sir; duels arc not fought in this fashion.” 

“ You are arguing against yourself, Tony. You have 
convinced me that there is but one course open. 1 must 
surrender myself!” 

“ Think w'ell of it, first, Mr. Carew,” said Fagan, draw¬ 
ing his chair closer, and speaking in a lower tone. “ AYe 
must not let any false delicacy deceive us. There never 
was a case of this kind yet that did not less depend upon 
its own merits than on fifty things over which one has no 
coiitrol. The temper of the judge—the rank in life of 
the jury—^tlie accidental tone of public opinion at the 
moment—the bias of the press; these are the agencies to 
be thought of. When Grogan Hamilton was tried for 
shootipg^phn Adair in the mess-room at Carlow, his 
verdict Ha pronounced before the jury was empaii- 
nelled!” 

“ I never heard of tliat case,” said my father, anxiously. 

'■* It occurred when you were a boy at school, sir; aud 
although the facts -would not read so condemnatory now, 
at that time there was not one voice to be heard on the 
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side of mercy. The dnel, if duel it could be called, took 
place after every one, save themselves, liad left the table. 
The quarrel was an old griulj;e revived over the bottle. 
Tliey fought without witnesses; and with Heaven knows 
what inequality of weapons, and although Hamilton gavo 
himself up-” 

“ He gave himself up ?” interrupted my father. 

“ Yes, sir—in direct opposition to his friends’ advice, he 
did so; but, had he followed a different course—had he 
even waited till the excitement had calmed down a little- 
till men began to talk more dispassionately on the subject, 
the result might have been different.” 

“ And what was the result?” 

“ 1 have already told you, sir—a conviction.” 

“ And what followed ? ” 

“ He was hanged—hanged in front of the old gaol at 
Naas, where the regiment he once had served in was 
quartered, I don’t know how or why this was done. 
Some said it was to show the people that there was no 
favouritism towards a man of rank and fortune. Some 
alleged it was to spare the feelings of his relatives, who 
were Carlow people.” 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed my father, passionately, 
“was there ever such an infamy!” 

“ The event happened as I tell you, sir. I believe I 
have the trial in the house—if I have not, Crowther will 
have it, for he was engaged in the defence, and one of 
those who endeavoured to dissuade Hamilton from his 
resolution of surrender.” 

“ And who is Crowther?” 

“ A solicitor, sir, of‘ great practice and experience,” 

“ In whom you have confidence, Fagan?” 

“ The most implicit confidence.” 

“ And who could be useful to us in this affair ? ” 

“ Of the very greatest utility, sir; not alone from his • 
legal knowledge, but from his consummate acqu.aintancc 
with the world and its modes of thinking.” 

“ Can you send for him. Can you get him here with¬ 
out exciting suspicion?” said my father; for already had 
terror seized hold on him, and even before he knew it, 
was ho entangled in the toils. 

“ I can have him here within an hour, sir, without 
any risk whatever, for he is my own law adviser, and in 
constant interconr:^c with me.” 

Fagan now persuaded rny father to lie down, and try to 
obtain some sleep, promising to awake him the moment 
that Crowther arrived. 
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CHAPTER XTV. 

A CONFERENCE. 

Scarcely had my father laid himself down on the bed, 
when he fell off into a heavy sleep. Fatigue, exhaustion, 
and loss of blood, all combined to overcome him, and he 
lay motionless in the same attitude he at first assumed. 

Fagan C'in»e repeatedly to the bed-side, and opening the 
curtains slightly, gazed on the cold, impassive features 
with a strange intensity. One might have supposed that 
the almost deathlike calm of the sleeper’s face would 
have defied every thought or effort of speculation; but 
there he sat, watching it as though, by dint of patience and 
study, he might at length attain to reading what was pass¬ 
ing within that brain. 

At the slightest sonnd that issued from the lips, too, 
he w’ould bend down to try and catch its meaning. Per¬ 
haps, at moments like these, a trace of impatience might 
be detected in his manner; but for the most part, his hard, 
stem features showed no sign of emotion, and it was in 
all his accustomed self-possession that he descended to the 
6mall and secluded chamber, where Crowthcr sat aw'aiting 
him. 

“Still asleep, Fagan?" asked the laivyer, looking 
hastily up from the papers and documents he had been 
perusing. 

“ He is asleep; and like enough to continue so,” re¬ 
plied the other, slowly, while he sank down into an arm¬ 
chair, and gave himseff up to deep reflection. 

“ I have been thinking a good deal over what you have 
told me," said Crowther, “ and I own 1 see the very 
gravest objections to his surrendering himself. 

“ My own opinion! ” rejoined Fagan, cnrtly. 

“ Even if it were an ordinary duel, with all the accus¬ 
tomed formalities of time, place, and witnesses, the temper 
of the puMic mind is just now in a critical state on these 
topics—^MacNamara’s death, and that unfortunate affair at 
Kell.s, have made a deep Impression. Pd not trust too 
much to such dispositions. Besides, the chances are, they 
would not admit him to bail, so that he’d have to pass 
three, nearly ibur, months in Newgate before he could be 
brought to trial." 
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“ He’d not live throngli the imprisonment. It would 
break his heart, if it did not kill him otherwise.” 

“ By no means unlikely.” 

** 1 know him well, and I am convinced he’d not Sur¬ 
vive it. Why, the very thought of the accusation—^the 
bare idea that lie could be arraigned as a criminal, so ovei*- 
came him here this morning, that he staggered hack, and 
sunk into that chair, halt fainting.” 

“ He thinks that he was not known at that hotel where 
he stopped ? ” 

“He is quite confident of that—the manner of the 
waiters towards liini convinces him that he was not recog* 
nised.” 

“ Nor has lie spoken with any one since his arrival, ex¬ 
cept yourself?” 

“ ]^ot one, save the hackney carman, who evidfently did 
not know him.” 

“ He left home, you say, without a servant?” 

“ Yes! he merely said that he was going over, for a 
day or two, to the mines, and would be back by the end 
of the week. But, latterly, he has often absented himself 
in this fashion ; and, having spoken of visiting one place, 
has changed his mind and gone to another, in an opposite 
direction.” 

“ Who has seen him since he arrived here ?’ 

“ No one bm myself and llaper.” 

“ Ah! Baper has seen him?” 

“ That matters hut little, doe has forgotten all about it 
already, or if he has not, I have but to say, that it was a 
mistake for him to fancy that it was so. You shall see, if 
you like, that he will not even hesitate the moment J tell 
him tlio thing is so.” 

“It only remains, then, to determine where he should 
po—I mean Carew'; for, although any locality would serve 
m one respect, we must bethink ourselves of every issue 
to this aftair; and, should there be any suspicion attabhing 
to him, he ought to be out of danger—^the danger of arrest. 
Where do his principal estates lie?” 

“ In Wicklow^—immediately around Castle Carew.” 

“ But he has other property?” 

“Yes! he has some northern estates; and there is k 
mine, also, on Lough Allen belonging to him.’* 

“ Well, why not go there?” 

“ I'hcre is no residence; there is nothing beyond the 
cabins of the peasantry, or the scarcely more comfortable 
dwelling of the overseer. I have it, Cfrowther,” cHed he, 
suddenly, as though a happy notion had just struck hiui; 
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“I have it. You have heard of that shooting-lodge of 
mine at the Killeries ? It was Carew’s j>roperty, but has 
fallen into my hands : he shall go there. So lar as seclu¬ 
sion goes, 1 defy Ireland to find its equal- They who have 
seen it, tell me it is a perfect picture of landscape beauty. 
He can shoot, and fish, and sketch for a week or so, till we 
see what turn this affair is like to take. Nothing could be 
better; the only difficulty is the distance.” 

“ You tell me that he is ill.” 

“It is more agitation than actual illness; he was weak 
and .feeble before this happened, and of course his nerves 
are terribly shaken by it.” 

“ The next consideration is, how to apprise his wife, 
at least, what we ought to tell her if he be incapable of 
writing.” 

■ “I hinted that already as I accompanied him up stairs, 
and by his manner it struck me that he did not lay much 
stress on the matter; he merely said, ‘ Oh! she has no 
curiosity; she never worries herself about what does not 
concern her.’ ” 

“ A rare quality in a wife, Fagan,” said the other, witli 
a smile. 

AVhether it vras the prompting of his own thonghis, 
or that some real or fancied emphasis on the Avord “ wife 1 ” 
caughthim, but Fagan asked, suddenly, “ What did yon say ?” 

“ I remarked that it was a rare quality for a \rife to pos¬ 
sess, You thought, perhaps, it was ratner the gilt of 
those who enjoy the privilege, and not the name of such.” 

“ Maybe you’re right, then, Crowtlicr. Sliall I own to 
you, it was the very tliouglit that was passing through my 
own brain.” 

“ How strange that Rutledge sliould have hinted the 
very same suspicion to myself, the last lime wc ever spoke 
together,” said Crowther, in a low, con.*idential whisper. 
“ We Avore sitting in my hack office, he had come to show 
me some hills of money Avon at play, and ask my advice 
about them. Carew Avas the endorser of tAvo or three 
amongst them, and Rutledge remarked at the tremendous 
pace the other was going, and how impossible it Avas that 
any fortune could long maintain it. There was some diffi¬ 
culty in catching exactly his meaning, for he spoke rapidly, 
and with more than bis accustomed warmth. Jt was some¬ 
thing, however, to this effect—‘ All this extravagant dis¬ 
play is Madame’s doing, and the natural consequence of 
his folly in France. If, instead of this absurd mistake, he 
had married and settled in Ireland, his whole career would 
have taken a different turn.’ Now, Avhen 1 reflected on 
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the words after he left me, I could not satisfy myself 
whether he had said that Carew ought to have married, in 
contradistinction to have Ibrmed this French attachment, 
or simply that he deemed an Irish wife would have been a 
wiser choice than a French one.” 

The former strikes me as the true interpretation,” said 
Fagan, and the more I think on every circumstance of 
this affair, the more do 1 incline to this opinion. The 
secrecy so unnecessary—the mystery as to her family, 
even as to her name, all so needless. That interval of 
seclusion, in which, probably, he had not yet resolved 
finally on the course he should adopt. And lastly, a point 
more peculiarly referring to ourselves, and over which I 
have often pondered—mean the selection of my daughter, 
Polly, to be her friend and companion. It is not at my 
time of life,” added Fagan, with an almost fierce energy 
of voice, “ that T have to learn how the aristocracy regard 
me and Such as me. No one needs to tell me that any ia> 
tercouTse between us must depend on something else than 
similarity of taste and pursuit; that if we ever sit down to 
the same table together, it is on the ground of a compro¬ 
mise. There is a shame to be concealed or consoled, or 
there is a debt to be deferred, or left unclaimed for ever. 
Walter Carew’s wile would scarcely have sought out the 
Grinder’s daughter for her friend and bosom companion. 
His mistress might have thought such an alliance most 
suitable. Polly has herself told me the terms of perfect 
equality on which they lived; that never by a chance 
word, look, or gesture, was there aught which could imply 
a position of superiority above her owm. They called each 
other by their Christian names, they assumed all the inti¬ 
macy of sisters, and that almost at once. AVhen she re¬ 
lated these things to me,” cried Fagan, sternly, “ my pas¬ 
sion nearly overcame me, to think how we had been out¬ 
raged and insulted; but I remembered, suddenly, that 
there were others, far higher than us, exposed to the same 
indignity. The Castle w'as crowded by tlie rank, the 
wealth, and the influence of the whole country; and if 
there be a disgrace to be endured, we have, at least, part¬ 
ners in our shame.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Crowther, nodding his head slowly in 
assent; the whole assumes a strange and most remark¬ 
able consistency. 1 remember w^ell, hearing how many of 
those invited on that occasion had sent letters of apology; 
and stranger again, the way in ^vhich the party broke up 
and separated has been made public enough in the news- 
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papers. Rutlete’s own words were—‘ It was a rout, 
riot a retreat.’ That was a curious expression.” 

Who has not, at some time or other of his lifb, experi¬ 
enced the force of that casuistry which is begotten of sus¬ 
picion ? Who has not felt how completely reason is mas¬ 
tered by the subtle asmults of a wily ingenuity, which, 
whilst combining the false and the true, the possible and 
impossildc together, makes out a mock array of evidence 
hlmost too strong for a doubt? The least creative of 
minds arc endowed with this faculty, and even the most 
common-place and matter-of-fact temperaments are some¬ 
times the slaves of this delusion t To render its influence 
all powcriiil, however, it should be exercised by two, who, 
in the interchange of suspicions, and by bartering their 
inferences, arrive at a degree of certainty in their conclu¬ 
sions, rarely accorded to the most coiiviucing testimony. 
As a river is swollen by the aid of every tiny rill that 
trickles down the mountain side, so does the current of 
conviction receive as tributary, incidents the most trivial, 
and events of the slightest meaning. 

Fagan’s spirit revolted at what fie felt to be a gross in¬ 
sult passed upon bis daughter, but this very indignation 
served to rivet more firmly his suspicions, for he reasoned 
thus:—Men are ever ready to credit what they desire to 
be credible, and to disbelieve that wiiich it is unpleasant to 
accept as true. Now, here have I every temptation to in¬ 
credulity ! If this be the fact, as my suspicions indicate, I 
have been deeply outraged. An aflront has been offered 
to me, which dared not liave been put upon one of higher 
rank and better blood. It is, tlifefbre, my interest and 
my wish to suppose this impossible, and yet I cannot do 
so. Not all the self-respect I can call to aid, not all the 
desire to shelter myself behind a doubt, will suffice. My 
reason accepts what my feelings would reject, and 1 believe 
what it is a humiliation for me to credit. 

Such was, in brief, the substance of a long mental 
struggle and self-examination on Fagan’s part—a pro¬ 
cess to which he addressed himself with all the shrewd¬ 
ness of his nature. It was a matter of deep moment to 
him in every way. lie ardently desired that he should 
arrive at a right judgment upon it, and yet with all his- 
penetration and keon-sightedness, he never perceived that 
another agency was at work all the while, whose tenden¬ 
cies were exactly in the opposite direction. To believe 
Walter Carew still unmarried, was to revive his long 
extinct hope of calling him his son-in-law, and to bring 
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back once more that gorgeous dream of Polly’s elevation 
to rank and position, which had filled his mind for inany a 
year. His whole heart had been set upon this object. In 
pursuit of it, he had made the most immense advances of 
money to my father, many of them on inferior security. 
For some he had the mere acknowledgment contained in 
a few lines of a common letter. The measures of severity 
which he had otice menaced were undertaken in the very 
paroxysm of his first disappointment, and were aS speedily 
relinquished when calm reflection showed him that they 
could avail nothing against the past. Besides this, be felt 
that there was still an object, to the attainment of which 
iiiy father's aid might contribute much, and toward? which 
he hoped to urge liim—the emaneijsation of the Catholics. 
It had been long Fagan’s cherished idea, that the lefider- 
ship of tliat party should be given to one who united to 
reasonable good abilities the advantages of birth, large 
fortune, and, above all, personal courage. 

* We have Orators and writers in abundance,” would he 
say. “There are plenty who can make speethes, and 
even songs for us; but we want a few men, Who, with 
a large stake in the country, and high position in society, 
ate willing and ready to peril both, and themselves into 
the bargain, in tlie assertion of our cause. If we ever 
chance to find these, our success is certain. The worst 
thing about our cause,” added he, “is not its disloyalty, 
for that admits of discussion and denial; but the reSl 
plague-spot is its vulgarity. Our enemies have been 
cunning enough to cast over the great struggle of a 
nation, all the petty and miserable characteristics of a 
faction, and not of mere faction, but of one agitated by 
the lowest motives, and led on by the meanest advocates. 
A gentleman or two, to take service with us, will at once 
repulse this tactic; and until we can hit upon these, we 
shall make no progress.” 

1 have been obliged to dwell even to tediousness on 
these traits of the Oriuder; for if they be not borne in 
mind, his actions and motives will seem destitute of any 
satisfactory explanation. And I now return to the cham¬ 
ber where he sat with Crowther, as they compared im¬ 
pressions t()gcther, and bartered suspicions about niy 
father’s marriage. 

“Now tliat 1 begin to consider the matter in this light,” 
said Crowther, “ it is curious what an explanation it affords 
to many things that used to purzle me formerly. All that 
coldness and reserve towards Carew thit his neigliLours 
showed—^the vf&y his former acquaintances fell off from 
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him, one by one—and, lastly, those strange hints about 
him in the newspapers. 1 suppose we should sec the 
incaning of erery one of them now easily enough?” 

Fagan made no reply; his mind was travelling along 
over the road it had entered upon, and would not be. 
turned away by any call whatsoever. 

“ Yes,” muttered he to himself, “ the little cottage at 
Fallrach, in the Killeries—that’s the place I and the only 
thing now is to get him down there. 1 must go up and 
see how he gets on, Crowther. I’m half afraid that he 
ought to see a surgeon.” And so saying, he arose and 
left the room. 

My father was still sleeping as he entered, but less 
tranquilly than before, with a feverish flush upon liis face, 
and his lips dry and dark-coloured. 

With a noiseless hand, Fagan drawback the curtain; 
and, seating himself close to the bed, bent down to gaze 
on him. The uneasy motions of the sleeper denoted pain; 
and more than once his hand was pressed against his side, 
as if it was the seat of some suffering. Fagan watched 
every gesture eagerly, and tried, but in vain, to collect 
some meaning from the low and broken utterance. Rapidly 
speaking at intervals, and at times moaning painfully, he 
appeared to labour either under some mental or bodily 
agony, in a paroxysm of which, at last, be burst open his 
vest, and clutched his embroidered shirt-frill, with a vio¬ 
lence that tore it in fragments. 

As he did so, Fagan caught sight of a handkerchief, 
stained w'ith blood, whic|i, with cautious gesture, he 
slowly removed, and, walking to the window, examined it 
carefully. This done, he folded it up; and, enveloping it 
in his own, placed it in his pocket. Once more he took 
his place at the bed-side, and seemed to listen with intense 
anxiety for every sound of the sleeper’s lips. The fever 
appeared to gain ground, for the flush now covered the 
face and forehead, and the limbs were twitched with short 
convulsive motions. 

At last, as tlie paroxysm had reached its height, he 
bounded up from the bed, and awoke. 

“Where am I?" cried he, wildly, “AVho arc all these? 
What do they allege against me ? ” 

“Lie down; compose yourself, Mr. Carew. You are 
amongst friends, who wish you wcU, and will treat j'ou 
kindly,” said Fagan, mildly. 

“ But it was not of my seeking—no one can dare to say 
so. Fagan will be my back to any amount—^ten thousand, 
if they ask it.” 
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“ That will I—to the last penny I possess.” 

“ There» I told you so. I often said I knew the Grinder 
better than any of you. You laughed at me for it; but I 
was right, for all that.” 

“ I trust you were right, sir,” said Fagan, calmly. 

“What i said was this,” continued he, eagerly: “the 
father of such a girl as Folly must be a gentleman at 
heart. He may trip and stumble, in his imitations of your 
modish paces; but the soul of a gentleman must be in 
him. Was I right there, or not?” 

“ Fray, calm yourself; lie down, and take your rest,” 
said Fagan, gently pushing him buck upon the pillow.” 

“You arc quite right,” said he; “ there is nothing for 
it now but submission. MacNaghten, Harvey, Burton— 
.'ill wlio have known me from boyhood—can testify if I 
U’crc one to do a dishonourable action. 1 tell .you again 
and again, I will explain nothing; life is not worth such a 
price—such ignominy is too great!” 

lie pau.'sctl, as if the thought was too painful to pursue; 
and tiicn, fixing his eyes on Fagan, he laughed aloud, and 
added,— 

“ lih, Farnn ! ^hat would he like one of jmiu: own con¬ 
tracts—a hundred per cent.!” 

“ J have not treated you in this wise, Mr. Carew,” said 
he, rahuly. 

“ ]So, my hoy I that you have not. To the last hour of 
my life—no great stretch of time, perhaps—I’ll sa}'' the 
same. You have been a generous lellow with me—^thc 
devil and yourself may, perhaps, know why. 1 do not— 
nay, inoiv, Fagan—1 never cared to knoiv. Perhaps you 
thought I’d marry Folly. By George! I might have done 
woi\->e; and who know's what may be yet on the cards? 
Ay, jnst so—the cards—the cards!” 

He did not speak again for several minutes; but when 
be did, his voice assumed a tone of greater distinctness 
and accuracy, us if he would not that a single word w'cre 
lost. 

“I knew your scheme about the Fapists, Tony. I 
guessed wliut you were at then. I was to have emanci¬ 
pated youl” 

A w'ild laugh broke from him, and he went on,— 

“ Just fancy the old trumpeter’s face, that hangs up in. 
the dinner-room at Castle Carew I Imagine the look he 
wmuld bestow on his descendant as I sat down to table. 
Faith, Old Noll himself would have jumped out of the 
canvas at the tidings. If you cannot strain your fancy 
that far, Tony, think what your own father would have 
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said were his degenerate son to he satisfied with lawful 
interest!—^imagine him sorrowing over the lost precepts of 
his house!” 

“'J'here; I'll close the curtains, and leave you to take a 
sleep,” said Fagan. 

“But I have no time for this, man,” cried the other, 
again starting up; “1 must be up and away. You must 
find some place of concealment for me till 1 can reach the 
Continent. Understand me well, Fagan. I cannot, I will 
not, make a defence; as little am 1 disposed to die like a 
felon! There’s the whole of it! Happily, if the ivorst 
should come, Tony, the disgrace dies with me; that’s 
something—eh V ” 

“ You will make yourself far wwse by giving way to 
this excitement, Mr. Oarew; you must try and compose 
yourself.” 

“So X will, Fagan. I’ll be as obedient as you wish. 
Only tell me that you will watch for my safety, assure 
me of that, and I’m content.” 

As though the very words he had just uttered had 
brought a soothing influence to his mind, he had scarcely 
finished speaking, when he fell oil' into a deep sleep, un¬ 
broken by even a dream. Fagan stood long eiiongh at 
the bed-side to assure himself that all was quiet, anil tiieu 
left the room, locking the door as he imsavd out, and 
taking the key witli hin^. 


CHAPTER XV. 

CIRCUM3TAiiTIAI* EVIJ>KNCE. 

In these memoirs of my father, I have either deriv’^cd my 
information from the verbal accounts of his trieuds and 
contemporaries, or taken it Irom his own letters and j>apers. 
Many things have I omitted, as irrelevant to liis story, 
which, in themselves, might not have been devoid of in¬ 
terest ; and of some others, the meaning and purport being 
somewhat obscure, 1 have abstained troin all mention. I 
make this apology for the incompleteness of my narrative; 
and the reader will probably accept my excuses tlie more 
willingly, since he is spared tlie infliction of my discursive¬ 
ness on topics only secondary and adventitious. 

I now, however, come to a period the most eventful of 
his story, but, by an unhappy accident, the least illustrated 
by atiyiraaord ^ its acts. il^cNaghten, my chief source 
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of information bitljerto, is here unable to guide or direct 
me. He knew nothing of my father's movements, nor did 
he hold any direct intercourse with him. Whatever letters 
may have been written by niy father liimself, I am unable 
to tell—^none of them having ever reached me. My ditp- 
culty is therefore considerable, having little to guide me 
beyond chance paragraphs in some of Fagan's letters to his 
daughter, and some two or three formal communications 
on business matters to my mother. 

There is yet enough even in these scattered notices to 
show, that Fagan’s hopes of realising the great ambition of 
his life had been suddenly and unexpectedly renewed. Not 
alone was he inclined to believe that my father miglit be¬ 
come the political leader of his own peculiar party, and 
take upon him the unclaimed position of an Irish champion, 
but further still, he persuaded himself that my father was 
not really married, and that the present conjuncture odered 
a favourable prospect of making him liis sun-in-Iaw. 

The reader has already seen frorn what a slight founda¬ 
tion this cdilice sprung—a random word spoken by my 
father at a moment of great excitement—a half-muttered 
regret, wrung from him in a paroxysm of wounded self- 
love. 

lie was not the first, nor will he be the last, who shall 
raise up a structure for which the will alone supplies mate¬ 
rial ; mayhap, too, iii his case, the fire of hope had never 
been totally extinguished in his heart; and from its smoul¬ 
dering embers nowr burst out this new and brilliant dame. 

It was about an hour after midnight, that a chaise, with 
four horses, drew up at Fagan’s door; and, after a brief 
delay, a sick man was assisted carefully down the stairs, 
and deposited within the carriage, liaper took his place 
beside him, and, with a speed tliat denoted urgency, the 
equipage drove away, and, passing through many a narrow 
lane and alley, emerged from the city at last, and took the 
great western road. 

Fallrach, even in our own day of universal travel and 
research, is a wild and lonely spot *, but at the time I refer 
to, it was as utterly removed from all intercourse with the 
world, as some distant settlement of central America. 
Situated in a little bend or bight of coast, where the Kil- 
leries opens to the great ocean, backed by loftj’ mountains, 
and flanked either by the sea, or the still less accessible 
crags of granite, this little cOtage was almost concealed 
from view'. Unpretending as it was witliout, its internal 
arrangements included every comfort; and my father found 
himself not only surrounded with all the applU^es of 
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ease and enjoyment, but in the very midst of objects well 
known and dear to him from old associations. It bad been 
in our family for about a century; but up to this moment 
my father had never seen it, nor was he aware of the 
singular beauty of the neighbouring coast scenery. 

At first, he could do no more than sit at an open window 
that looked over the sea, enjoying, with dreamy languor, 
the calm influences of a solitude so thoroughly unbroken. 
To an overwrought and excited mind, this interval of quiet 
was a priceless luxuryand far from experiencing weari¬ 
ness in his lonely life, the days glided past unnoticed. 

llaper w'as not of a nature to obtrude himself on any 
one; and as my father neither sought nor needed a com¬ 
panion, they continued to live beneath the same roof almost 
without meeting. 'While, therefore, there was the inckst 
scTujmlous attention to all my father’s wants, and a watch¬ 
fulness tliat seemed even to anticipate a wish on his part, 
his privacy was never invaded nor disturbed. A few words 
each morning between liapcr and himself jirovided for all 
the arrangements of the day, and there ended their inter¬ 
course. 

Leaving him, therefore, in the indulgence of this placid 
existence, 1 must now turn to another scene, where very 
different actors and interests w'cre engaged. 

The death of Barry Rutledge had created the most 
intense excitement, not alone in Dublin, but throughout 
the country generally. lie was almost universally known. 
His acquaintanceship embraced men of every shade of 
opinion, and of all parties; and if his character did not 
suggest any feelings of strong attachment or regard, there 
were social qualities about him which, at least, attracted 
admiration, and made him welcome in society. 

Such men are often regretted by the world more deeply 
than is tlieir due. Their amusing faculties are ircquently 
traced back to some imaginary excellence in their natures, 
and there mingles rvith the sorrow for their loss a sort of 
tender compassion for the fate of abilities misapplied, and 
high gifts wasted. This w'as exactly the case here. Many 
who did not rank amongst his intimates while he lived, 
now affected to deplore his death most deeply; and there 
was a degree of sympathy felt, or assumed to be felt, for 
bis fate, widely disproportioned to his claims upon real 
regard. 

The manner of his death still remained a profound 
mystery. The verdict of the coroner’s jury was simply to 
the effect, that “ he had died of wounds, iuflicted by a 
person or persons unknown,” but without an attempt at 
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explanation. The witnesses examined deposed to very 
little more than the state in which the body was found, 
and the prints of footsteps discovered in its vicinity. 
These, indeed, and other marks about the spot, seemed to 
indicate that a struggle had taken place; but a strange and 
unaccountable apathy prevailed as to all investigation, and 
the public was left to the very vaguest of speculations, as 
they appeared from time to time in the columns of the 
newspapers. 

Amongst those who accompanied Rutledge into the street, 
there was a singular discrepancy of opinion, some averring 
that they heard him called on by his name, and others 
equally positive in asserting that the provocation was lettered 
in the only emphatic monosyllable, “a lie.” They were 
all men ol* standing and position in the w'orld; they were 
persons of indisputable honour; and yet, strange to say, 
upon a simple matter of fact, which had occupied but a 
few seconds, they could not be brought to anything like 
agreement. The most positive of all in maintaining his 
o])inion was a Colonel Vereker, who jjcrsisted in alleging 
that he stood side by side with Rutledge the whole time 
he was speaking—that he could swear not'^only to the 
words used by the unkno^vn speaker, but that he would 
go so far as to say, that such w’as tlie impression made 
upon his senses, that he could detect the voice were he 
ever to hear it again. 

This assertion, at first uttered in the small circle of inti¬ 
macy’’, at last grew to be talked of abroad, and many were 
of opinion it would one day or other give the clue to this 
mysterious aHair. As to Vereker himself, he felt that he 
was to a certain extent pledged to the proof of what he 
had maintained so persistently. Ills opinions had gained 
currency, and Avere discussed by the press, which, in the 
dearth of other topics of interest, devoted a large portion 
of their columns to commentary on this event. 

Any one now looking back to the pages of the Dublin 
“Express” or “Filkncr” of that date, will scarcely fail 
to find that each day contributed some new and ingenious 
suggestion as to the manner of Rutledge’s death. Some 
of these were arrayed with great details, and the most 
minute arrangement of circumstances f others w’ere con¬ 
structed of materials the least probable and likely. Every 
view had, however, its peculiar advocates ; and it was cu¬ 
rious to see to what violence was carried .the war of con¬ 
troversy upon the subject. 

By the publicity which accompanies such events as these, 
the ends of justice are mainly sustfuned and aided. Dis- 
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cussion sugj^ests inquiry, and, by degrees, the general 
mind is turned with zeal to an investigation, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, had only occupied the attention of 
the authorities. 

To any one who has not witnessed a similar movement 
of popular anxiety, it would be difficult to believe how 
completely this topic engrossed the thoughts of the ca^ 
pital; and through every grade of society the same in¬ 
tense desire prevailed to unravel this mystery. Amongst 
the many facts adduced, was one w'hicli attracted a large 
share of speculati<»n, and this was the track of footsteps 
from the very opposite corner of the “ Green” to the fatal 
spot, and their issue at tlic little wicket gate, of which we 
have already spoken. These traces w^cre made by a large 
foot, and were unmistakably those of a heavy man, wear¬ 
ing hoots such as were usually worn by gentlemen. One 
peculiarity of them, too, was, that the heels were studded 
with large nails, rarely worn save by the peasantry. A 
shoemak<3r who served on the inquest was heard to 
remark, that a very few country gentlemen still persisted 
in having |;.hcir boots thus pnwided, and that he himself 
had only ohe such customer, tor whom lie had just finished 
a new pair that were then ready to be sent home. 

The remark attracted attention, and led to an examina¬ 
tion of the boots, which, strange to say, were found ex¬ 
actly to correspond with the tracks in the clay. ^J'his fact, 
coupled with another, that the person for whom they w’erc 
made, and who had been impatient to obtsiin them, had 
not even called at the shop, or made any inquiry, since the 
night of Jlutledgc’s death, ivas of so *usf)icious a nature, 
that the boots were taken jiosscssion of by the anlliorities, 
and the maker strictly enjoined to the most guarded 
secrecy as to the name of him by whom they were 
ordered. 

With every precaution to secure secrecy, the stor}!^ of 
the hoots got noised about, and letters poured forth in 
print to show that the custom of wearing such heels as 
was described Avas by no means so limited as was at first 
assumed. In the very thick of discussion on this subject, 
there came a post letter one evening to the bootmaker’s 
house, requesting*him to send the boots lately ordered by 
an old customer, J. C., to the “ Illue Bails,” at Clontarf, 
addressed, “ George J. Grogan, 

Tlic shopkeeper, on recei\ing this epistle, immediately 
communicated it to the authorities, who could not fail to 
see. it in anotiier circumstance of deep suspicion. From 
the first moment of having learned his name, they had pro- 
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secuted tbe most active inquiries, and learned that be bad 
actually been in town tbe evening of llutlcdge's death, and 
suddenly taken his departure on the morning after. Tiie 
entire of the preceding evening, too, he had been absent 
from his hotel, to which he returned late at night, and, 
instead of retiring to bed, immediately occupied himself 
with preparations for his departure. 

As the individual was one well known, and occupying 
a prominent position in society, it was deemed to be a step 
requiring the very gravest deliberation in what manner to 
proceed. His political opinions, and even his personal 
conduct, being strongly opposed to the Government, rather 
increased than diminished this difficulty, since the Liberal 
papers would be sure to lay hold of any proceedings as a 
gross insult to the national party. 

1’he advice of the law officers, however, overruled all 
these objections; a number of circumstances appeared to 
concur to inculpate him, and it was decided on issuing a 
warrant for his arrest at the place which he had named as 
his address. 

Secrecy was now no longer practicable and to the 
astonishment of all Dublin was it announced'%i the morn¬ 
ing papers, tliat Mr. Curtis was arrested the preceding 
night on a judge’s warrant, charged with the murder of 
Barry liutlcdgc. 

'i'crriblc as such an accusation must always sound, there 
is something doubly appalling when uttered against one 
whose rank in society would seem to exempt him from the 
temptations of such guilt. The natural revulsion to cre¬ 
dit a like imputation is, of course, considerable ; but, not¬ 
withstanding this, there were circumstances in Curtis's 
character and habits that went far to render the allegation 
not devoid of probability. He was a rash, impetuous, and 
revengeful man, always involved in pecuniary difficulties, 
and rarely exempt from some personal altercation. Harassed 
by law, disappointed, and, as he himself thought, perse¬ 
cuted by the (Tovernment, Ins life was a continual conflict. 
Though not without those who recognised in him traits of 
warm-hearted and generous devotion, the number of these 
diminished as he grew older, and, by the casualties of the 
world, he lived to fancy himself the last of a by-gone gene¬ 
ration, far superior in every gift and attribute to that which 
succee'ded it. 

When arrested, and cliarged with the crime of wilful 
murder, so fur from experiencing the indignant astonish¬ 
ment such an allegation might naturally lead to, he only 
accepted it as another instance of the unrelenting hi^ 
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with which the Goyernment) or, as he styled it, “ the 
Castle,’’ had, through his life long, pursued him. 

“ Who is it,” cried he, with sarcastic bitterness, “that 
I have murdered ? ” 

“ You are charged with being accessory to the death of 
Mr. Barry Rutledge, sir,” said the other. 

“ Barry Rutledge!—the Court jester, the Castle mimic, 
the Tale-bearer of the Viceroy’s household, the Hireling 
ecoder at honest men, and the cringing supplicant of bad 
ones. The man who crushed such a reptile 'would have 
deserved well of his country, if it were not that the breed 
is too large to be extirpated.” 

“ Take care what you say, Mr. Curtis,” said the other, 
respectfully; “ your words may be used to your dis¬ 
advantage.” 

“ Take care wdiat I say! Who arc you speaking to, 
sirrah? Is the caution given to Joe Curtis? la it to the 
man that has braved your power, and laughed at your 
Acts of Parliament, these fifty years ? Are you going to 
teach me discretion now ? Hark ye, my man, tell your 
employers not to puzzle their heads with ])lota and schemes 
about a conviction; they need neither bribe a witness, 
corrupt a judge, nor pack a jury. Familiar as such good 
actions are to them, their task >\’ill still be easier here. 
Tell them this; and tell them also, that the score tliey 
must one day be prepared to settle would be lighter if Joe 
Curtis was the last man they had sent innocently to the 
scaffold.” 

As though he had disbiirthcned his mind by this bitter 
speech, Curtis never again adverted to the dreadful accu¬ 
sation against him. Hu was commilted to Newgate, and 
while treated with a certain deference to his position in 
life, he never relaxed in the stern and unbending resolve 
neither to accept any favour, nor even avail himself of the 
ordinary means of legal defence. 

“ Prison diet and a straw mattress !” cried he, “ such 
you cannot deny me; and they will be the extent of the 
favours Pll receive at your hands.” 

As the day fixed for the trial approached, the popular 
excitement lose to a high degree. Curtis was not a fa¬ 
vourite even with bis own pai'ty; his temper was sour, 
and his disposition unccnciliatory; so that even by the 
liberal press, his name was mentioned with little sympathy 
or regard. Besides this feeling, there was another, and a 
far more dangerous one, then abroad. The lower classes 
had been of late reflected on severely for the crimes which 
disgraced the county calendars, and the opportunity of re- 
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taliating against the gentry, by a case ivhich involved one 
of their order, was not to be neglected. While, therefore, 
the daily papers accumulated a variety of strange and 
seemingly convincing circumstances, the street literature 
did not scruple to go further, and Curtis was the theme of 
many a ballad, wherein his guilt was depicted in all the 
glowing colours of verse. 

It is one of the gravest inconveniences which accom¬ 
pany the liberty of free discussion, that an accused man is 
piit upon his trial before the bar of public opinion, and his 
guilt or innocence pronounced upon, long before he takes 
his place in presence of his real judges; and although, in 
the main, popular opinion is rarely wrong, still there are 
moments of rash enthusiasm, periods of misguided zeal," 
or unbridled bigotry, in which such decisions are' highly 
perilous. Too frequently, also, will circumstances quite 
tbreign to the matter at issue be found to influence the 
o]>inions expressed upon it. 

So far had the popular verdict gone against the accused 
in the present case, that there was a considerable time 
spent on the morning of the trial, before a jury could be 
empatincllcd which should not include any one who bad 
already pronounced strongly on the case. 

Curtis, as 1 have mentioned, declined all means of de¬ 
fence : he thought, or affected to think, that every member 
of* the bar was open to Government corruption, and that 
as the wliolc was an organised plot for bis destruction, re¬ 
sistance was perfectly vain and useless. When asked, 
therefore, to whom he had entrusted his case, he advanced 
to the front of the dock, and said—“ Gentlemen of the 
jury, the disagreeable duties you are sworn to discharge 
shall not be protracted by anj^thing on my part. What¬ 
ever falsehoods the counsel for the Croum maj^ advance, 
and the Avitnesses swear to, shall meet neither denial nor 
refutation from me. Tlie Castle scoundrels shall play the 
whole game tlieniselves, and whenever you agree ‘what’s 
to pay,’ I’ll settle the score without flinching.” 

This extraordinary address, uttered in a tone of half¬ 
savage jocularity, excited a strange mixture of emotion in 
those Avlio heard it, which ultimately ended in half-sub¬ 
dued laughter throughout the court, repressing which at 
once, the judge gravely reprimanded the prisoner for the 
aspersions he had thrown on the administration of justice, 
and appointed one of the most distinguished members of 
the bar to conduct his defence. 

It was late in the day when the Crown counsel rose to 
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open his case. His address was calm and dispassionate. 
It was diTested of wliat might seem to be any ungenerous 
allusion to the peculiar character or temperament of the 
accused; but it promised an amount of circumstantial 
evidence which, were the credit of the witnesses to stand 
unimpeached, would be almost impossible to reconcile 
with anything short of the guilt of the prisoner in the dock. 

“ We shall show you, gentlemen of the jury,” said he, 
*0 first of all, that there was a manifest motive for this 
clime—at least, what to a man of the prisoner's temper 
and passions might adequately represent a motive. We 
’shall produce evidence before you, to prove his arrival 
secretly in Dublin, w here he lodged in an obscure and 
little-frequented locality, avoiding all occasion of recogni¬ 
tion, and passing under an assumed name. We shall show 
you, that on each evening he was accustomed to visit an 
acquaintance—a solicitor, whom we shall produce on the 
table—w'hose house is situated at the very opposite end of 
the city; returning from which, it was his habit to pass 
through Stephen's Green, and that he took this path on the 
night of the murder—having parted from his friend a little 
before midnight. Wc shall next show you, that the 
traces of the footsteps correspond exactly with his boots, 
even to certain peculiarities in their make. And lastly, we 
shall prove his immediate and secret departure from the 
capital on this very night in question—his retirement to a 
distant part of the country, where he remained till within 
a few days previous to his arrest. 

“ Such are the brief outlines of a case, the details of 
which will comprise a vast number of circumstances— 
slight, perhaps, and trivial individually, but which, taken 
collectively, and considered in regard to their bearing on 
the matter before us, will make up a mass of evidence, 
that the most sceptical cannot reject. 

Although it may not be usual to advert to the line of 
conduct which the prisoner has iwlopted, in refusing to 
name a counsel for his defence, 1 cannot avoid warning 
the jury, that such a course may bear an interpretation 
very remote from that which at first sight it seems to 
convey. He would wish you to accept this position as 
the strongest evidence of innocence; as if, relying on 
the justice of his cause, he requires neither guidance 
nor counsel I 

“It will be for you, gentlemen, to determine if the 
evidence placed before you admit of such a construction; 
or whether, on the contrary, it be not of such a nature 
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that w(n]1d foil the ekill of the craftfest adrocate to shake, 
and be more effectually rebutted by a general and vague 
denial, than by any systematic endeavours to impeach. 

“ You are not tljerefore to accept this rejection of aid 
as by any means a proof of conscious innocence. Far 
from it, 'Jlie more correct reading might show it to be 
the crafty policy of a man who, throughout his whole 
life, has been as remarkable for self-reliance as for secrecy; 
who, confiding in his own skill to direct him in the most 
difficult circumstances, places far more reliance on his 
personal adroitness than upon the most practised advo¬ 
cacy ; and whose depreciatory estimate of mankind is but 
*the gloomy reflection of a burthened conscience.” 

It was so late when the counsel had concluded, that the 
court adjourned its proceedings till the following morning; 
and the vast assembly which thronged the building dis¬ 
persed, deeply impressed with the weighty charge against 
the prisoner, and with far less of sympathy than is usually 
accorded to those wlio stand iii like predicameut» 


CHAPTER XVI. 

AN UNLOOKED-FOR DISCLOSURE. 

On the second day of the trial, the court-house was even 
more densely crowded than on tlie Arst. The rank and 
station which the accused had held in society, as well as 
the mysterious character of the case itself, had invested 
the event ivilh an uncomi^on interest; and long before the 
doors were ojicned, a vast concourse filled the streets, 
amidst which were to be seen the equipages of many of 
the first people of tlic country. 

Scarcely had the judges taken their places, when every 
seat in the court w'as occupied—the larger proportion of 
which displayed the rank and beauty of the cajiifal, who 
now thronged to the spot, all aumiated with the most 
eager curiosity, and speculating ou the result in a spirit 
which, whatever anxiety it involved, as certainly evinced 
little real sympathy for the fate of the prisoner. The bold, 
defiant tone which Curtis had always assumed in the 
world had made him but few friends, even with his own 
party; his sneering, caustic manner had rendered him 
unpopular; few could escape his censures—^none his sar¬ 
casms. It would, indeed, have been difficult to discover 
one for whom less personal interest was felt, than for the 
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individual who that morning stood erect in the dock, and 
with a calm but stem expression regarded the bench and 
the jury-box. 

As the court continued to fill, Curtis threw his eyes here 
and there over tiie crowded assemblage, but in no wise 
disconcerted by the universal gaze of which he was the 
object. On the contrary, he nodded familiarly to some 
acquaintances at a distance ; and, recognising one whom 
he knew well in the gallery over his head, he called 
out,— 

“ How are you, Kuxton? Let me advise you to change 
your bootmaker, or 1 wwildn’t say that the Crown lawyers 
won’t put 3 'ou, one day, where 1 stand now !” 

The laugh which followed this sally was scarcely re¬ 
pressed, when the trial began. The first witness produced 
■was a certain Joseph Martin, the solicitor at whose liouse 
Curtis had passed the evening on which the murder was 
committed. 11 is evidence, of course, could throw little or 
no light upon the event, and merely w^ent to establish the 
fact, that Curtis had stayed with him till nigh midnight, 
and left him about that hour to proceed to his home. 
When questioned as to the jirisoncr’s manner and general 
bearing during that evening, he replied, that lie could 
detect nothing strange or unusual in it; that he talked 
pretty much as he always did, and upon tlic same topics. 

“Did he allude to the Government, or to an}- of its 
officials?” was then asked; and, before a rcplj" cojild be 
given, Curtis cried out,— 

“ Yes. I told Martin that if the scoundrels who rule 
us should only continue their present game, nobody could 
regret the ruin of a country that was a disgrace to live in. 
Did’nt I say that ?” 

“ I must remind you, sir,” interposed the judge, gravely, 
“ how seriously such conduct as this is calculated to pre¬ 
judice the character of your defence.” 

“ Defence! my lord,” broke in Curtis, “ when did I ever 
think of a defence? The gentlemen of the jury have 
heard me more plainly than your lordship. 1 told them, 
as I now tell you, that innocence is no protection to a man, 
when hunted down by legal blood-hounds ; that-” 

“I must enforce silence upon you, sir, if I cannot 
induce caution,” said the judge, solcmnl}^; “you may 
despise your own safety, hut you must respect this court.” 

“You’ll find that even a more difficult lesson to teach 
* me, my lord. I can remember some cight-arid-forty years 
of what is called the administration of justice in Ireland. 
1 am old enough to remember when you hanged a priest 
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who married a Protestant, and disbarred the lawyer that 
defended him.” 

“ Be silent, sir,” said the judge, in a voice of command; 
and with diiticulty was Curtis induced to obey the admo¬ 
nition. 

As the trial proceeded, it was remarked that Colonel 
Vereker was seen in close communication with one of the 
Crown lawyers, who soon afterwards begged to tender him 
as a witness for the prosecution. The proposal itself, and 
the object it contained, were made the subject of a very 
animated discussion ; and, although the testimony offered 
seemed of the greatest importance, the court decided that 
it was of a kind which, according to the strict rules of 
evidence, could not be received. 

“ Then yon may rely upon it, gentlemen of the jury,” 
cried Curtis, “ it is favourable to me.” 

“Let me assure you, sir, to the contrary,” said the 
judge, mildly ; “ and that it is with a jealous regard for 
your interest we have agreed not to accept this evidence.” 

^ And have you had no respect for poor Vereker, my 
lord? He looks as if he really would like to tell the truth, 
for once in his life.” 

“ If Colonel Yereker’s evidence cannot be admitted upon 
this point, mj’^ lord,’’ said the Crown lawyer, “ there is yet 
another, in 'whicii it is all-osscntial. He was one of those 
who stood beside Rutledge on the balcony, when the words 
wore littered which attracted his notice. The tone of 
voice, Olid the manner in which they were uttered, made 
a deep impression upon him, and he is fully persuaded that 
they were spoken by the prisoner in the dock.” 

“ Let us listen to him about that,” said Curtis, who now 
bestowed a more marked attention to the course of the 
proceeding. Vereker was immediately sworn, and his 
examination began. He detailed with great clearness the 
circumstances Avhicli preceded the fatal event, and the 
nature of the conversation on the balcony, till he came to 
that part where the interruption from the street took 
place. “ Tliere,” he said, “ I cannot trust my memory as 
to tlic words employed by Rutledge, although I am confi¬ 
dent as to the phrase used in rejoinder, and equally certain 
as to the voice of him who uttered it.” 

“You mean to say,” said the judge, “that you have 
recognised that voice as belonging to the prisoner.” 

“ I mean to say, ray lord, that were I to hear him utter 
the same words iu an excited tone, 1 should be able to 
swear to them.” 

“ That’s a lie!” cried Curtis. 
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“ These were the words, and that the voice, my lord,” 
said Yereker; and as he spoke a deep murmur of agitate^ 
feeling rang through the crowded court. 

“By Heaven!” cried Curtis, in a tone of passionate 
excitement, “ I hold rny life as cheaply as any man, hut I 
cannot see it taken away by the breath of a lulee witness; 
let me interrogate this man ?” In vain was it that the 
practised counsel appointed to conduct his case interposed, 
and entreated of him to be silent. To no purpose did they 
beg of him to leave in their bands the difhcult game of 
cross-examination, lie rejected their advice as haughtily 
as he had refused their services, and at once addressed 
himself to the critical task. 

“With whom had you dined, sir, on the day in question 
—the 7th of June ?” asked he of Yereker. 

“I dined with Sir Marcus llutchiusoii.” 

“ 'I'hcre was a large party ?” 

“There was.” 

“ Tell us, so far as you remember, the names of the 
guests.” 

“ Some were strangers to me, from England, I believe ; 
but of those I knew bef<)re, 1 can call to mind Leonard 
Fox, Hamilton Gore, troliii Fortescue, and his brother 
Edward, Tom Beresford, and poor Rutledge.” 

“ It was a convivial part^^ and you drank freely ?” 

“Freely, but not to excess.” 

“You dined at five o’clock?” 

“ At half-after five.” 

“ And rose from table about eleven?” 

“ About that hour.” 

“ There were speeches made, and toasts drank, I be¬ 
lieve ? ” 

“ There were—a few.” 

“ The toasts and the speeches were of an eminently 
loyal character; they all redounded to the honour and 
credit of the Government ? ” 

“ Highly so.” 

“ And as strikingly did they reflect upon the character 
of all Irishmen who opposed the ministry', atiJ asvsumed 
for themselves the position of patriots. Come, sir, no 
hesitation—anatver my question boldly. Is this not 
true?” 

“ Wc certainly did not regard the party you speak of as 
being true and faithful subjects of the king.” 

“You thought them rebels ? ” 

“Perhaps not exactly rebels.” 

“You called them rebels; and you yourself prayed 
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that the time was coming when the lamp-iron and the lash 
should reward their loyalty. Can you deny this?” 

“ We had a great deal of conversation about polities. 
We talked in all the freedom of friendly intercourse, 
and, doubtless, with some of that warmth which accom¬ 
panies after-dinner discussions. But aa to the exact 
words-” 

“It is the exact words I want—it is the exact words 1 
insist upon, sir. They were used by yourself, and drew 
down rounds of applause. You were "eloquent and suc¬ 
cessful.” 

“I am really unable, at this distance qf time, to recol¬ 
lect a w'ord or a phrase that might have fallen from me in 
the heat of the moment” 

“This speech of yours was made about the middle of 
the evening?” 

“ T believe it was.” 

“ And you afterwards sat a considerable time, and 
drank freely?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ And although your recollection of what passed before 
that is so obscure and inaccurate, you perfectly remembet* 
every tiling that took place when standing on the balcony 
two hours later, and can swear to the A’cry tone of a voice 
that uttered but three words—‘ That is a lie, sir 1’ ” 

“Prisoner at the bar, conduct yourself with the respect 
due to the court, ahd to the witness under its profectiou,” 
inteniosed the judge, with severity. 

“You mistake me, my lord,” said Curtis, in a voice of 
affected deprecation. “ The words I spoke were not used 
as commenting on the witness, or his voracity. They 
were simply'those to which he swore—those which he heard 
once—and although, after a five hours* debauch, remained 
fast graven on his memory, along with the very manner of 
him who uttered them. 1 have nothing more to ask him. 
lie may go dmvn—down!” repeated he solemnly, “if 
there be yet anything loTrer that he can descend to I” 

Once more did the judge admonish the prisoner as to 
his conduct, and feelingly pointed out to liiin the serious 
injury he was inflicting upon his owm case by this rash 
and intemperate course of proceeding; hut Curtis smiled 
half contemptuously at the correction, and folded Lis arms 
with an air of dogged resignation. 

It is rarely possible, from merely reading the published 
proceedings of a trial, to apportion the dne degree oi 
weight which the testimony of the several witnesses im¬ 
poses, or to estimate that force which manner and conduet 
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supply to the evidence when orally delivered. In the 
present case, tlie guilt of the accused man rested on the 
-very vaguest circumstances, not one of which but could be 
easily and satisfactorily accounted for on other grounds. 
He admitted that he had passed through Stephen’s Green 
on the night in question, and that possibly the tracks im¬ 
puted to him were actually his own; but as to the reasons 
for bis abrupt departure from town, or the secrecy which 
he observed when writing to the bootmaker—these, he 
said, were personal matters which he would not con¬ 
descend to enter upon, adding, sarcastically,— 

“That though they might not prove very damning 
omissions in dclencc of a hackney-coach summons, he was 
quite aware that they might prove fatal to a man who 
stood charged with murder.” 

After a number of witnesses wore examined, whose 
testimony went to prove slight and unimportant facts, 
Anthony Fagan was called to show that a variety of bill 
transactions had passed between the juisoner and Rut¬ 
ledge, and that on more than one occasion very angry 
discussions had occurred between them in reference to 
these. 

There were many points in which Fagan s^mipathiscd 
with the prisoner. Curtis was violently national in his 
politics. He bore an unmeasured hatred to all that was 
Fnglish ; he was an extravagant asserter of popular rights; 
and yet, with all these, and, atrauEror still, with a coarse 
manner, and an address totally destitute of polish, he was 
in heart a haughty aristocrat, v\ho .despised the people 
most thoroughly. He vras one of that singular class 
who seemed to retain to the ve^y last years of the jiast 
century, the feudal barbarism of a by-gone age. 

Thus was it that the party who accepted liis advocacy 
had to pay the price of liis services in deep hunuliation; 
and many there wore who felt that the work was more 
than requited by the wages. 

To men like Fagan, whose WTalth suggested various 
ambitions, Curtis was peculiarly offensive, since he never 
omitted an occasion to remind them of their origin, and to 
show them that they were as utterly debarred from all 
social acceptance as in the earliest struggles of their 
poverty. 

The majority of those in court, who only knew gene¬ 
rally the agreement between Curtis and Fagan in political 
matters, were greatly struck by the decisive tone in which 
the witness spoke, and the damaging character of the evi¬ 
dence was increased by this circumstance. 
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Among the scenes of angry altercation between the pri¬ 
soner and Butledge, Eagan spoke to one wherein Curtis 
had actually called the other a swindler.” Rutledge, 
however, merely remarked upon the liberties which his 
advanced age entitled him to assume; whereupon Curtis 
replied, “ Don’t talk to me, sir, of age 1 1 am young enough 
and able enough to chastise such as youl” 

“ Did the discussion end here ? ” asked the court. 

So far as 1 know, my lord, it did; for Mr. Rutledge 
left my office soon after, and apparently thinking little of 
what had occurred.” 

“ If honest I'ony had not been too much engrossed with 
the cares of usury,” cried out Curtis from the dock^ he 
might have remembered that I said to Rutledge, as he 
went out, * the man that injures Joe Curtis owes a debt 
that he must pay sooner or later.’ ” 

“ I remember the words now,” said Fagan. 

“Ay, and so have I ever found it,” said Curtis, 
solemnly. “There are few who have gone through life 
with less good fortune than myself, and yet I have lived to 
sec the ruin of almost every man that has injured me !” 

The savage vehemence with which be uttered these 
words caused a shudder throughout the crowded court, 
and went even further to criminate him in poimlar opinion 
than all that bad been alleged in evidence. 

"When asked by the court if he desired to cross-ex¬ 
amine the witness, Curtis, in a calm and collected voice, 
replied,— 

my lord; Tony Fagan will lose a hundred and 
eighty pounds if you hang me ; and if he had anything to 
allege in my favour, we should have heard it before tins.” 
Then turning towiirds the jury-box, he went on: “ Now, 
gentlemen of the jury, there’s little reason for detaining 
you any longer. You have as complete a case of circum¬ 
stantial evidence before you as ever sent an innocent man 
to the scaffold. You have had the traits of my temper 
and the tracks of my boots, and, if you believe Colonel 
Vereker, the very tones of my voice, all sworn to; but 
better than all these, you have at your disposal the life of 
a man wdio is too sick of the world to stretch out a baud 
to save himself, and who would even accept the disgrace 
of an ignominious death for the sake of the greater igno¬ 
miny that is sure to fall later upon the unjust laws and 
the corrupt court that condemned him. Ay!” cried he, 
with an impressive solemnity of voice that thrilled through 
every heart, “ you’ll array yourselves in all the solemn 
mockery of your station—you’ll bewail my guilt, and pro- 
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nounce my sentenoe; but it is I, from tbis doek, say unto 
you upon that bench, the Lord have mercy upon your 
souls I’’ 

There was that in the energy of his manner, despite all 
its eccentricity and quaintness, a degree of power that 
awed the entire assembly; and more than one trembled to 
think, “Wliat! if he really were to be innocent!” 

While this singular address was being delivered, Fagan 
was eT)gagcd in deep and earnest conversation with the 
Crown prosecutor; and from his excited manner might be 
seen the intense anxiety under which lie laboured. He 
was evidently urging some proposition with all his might, 
to which the other listened with deep attention. 

At this instant Fagan’s arm was tapped by a hand from 
the crowd. He turned, and as suddenly grew deadly pale; 
for it was Raper stood before him !—Raper, whom he be¬ 
lieved at that moment to bo far away in a remote part of 
the country. 

“ What brings you here ? How came you to Dublin ?” 
said Fagan, in a voice tremulous with passion. 

“ AVe have just arrived; we heard that you were here ; 
and he insisted upon seeing you before he left town.” 

“ Where is he, thenV” asked Fagan. 

“In his carriage at the door of the court-house.’’ 

“ Does he know—has he heard of the case before the 
court ? Speak, man! Is he aware of what is going on 
here V ” 

The terrified eagerness of his whisper so overcame poor 
Raper, that he w’as utterly unable to reply, and Fagan was 
ol>liged to clutch him by the arm lo recall him to con¬ 
sciousness. Even then, howevei, his vague and broken 
answer sliow'ed how completely his faculties were terror¬ 
ised over by the despotic influence of his master. An in¬ 
distinct sense of having erred somehow overcame him, 
and he shrank back from the piercing glance of the other, 
to hide himself in the crowd. Terrible as that moment of 
suspense must have been to Fagan, it was nothing to the 
agony which succeeded it, as he saw the crowd separating 
on either side to leave a free passage for the approach of 
an invalid, wdio slowly came forward to the side-bar, cast¬ 
ing hi‘i eyes around him, in half-bewildered astonishment 
at the scene. 

Being ri cogni-ed by the bench, an usher of the court 
was scut round to say that their lordships w'ould make 
room for him beside them ; and my father—for it was he 
—with difficulty mounted the steps, and took his seat 
beside tbe Chief Justice, faintly answering the kind 
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inquiries for his health in a voice weak and feeble as 
a girl’s. 

You little expected to see me in such a place as this, 
Walter 1” cried out Curtis from the dock ; “ and I just as 
little looked to see your father’s son seated upon the bench 
at such a moment! ” 

“What is it?—what does it all mean?—^how is Curtis 
there ?—what has happened ? ”—asked my father, vaguely. 

The Chief Justice whispered a few words in reply, 
when, with a shriek that made every heart cold, my 
father sprang to his feet, and, leaning his body over the 
front of the bencli, cried out,— 

“ It w’as I killed Barry Rutledge I There was no mur¬ 
der in the case 1 AVe fought with swords; and there,” 
said he, drawing the weapon, “ there’s the blade that 
pierced liis lieart! and here ” (tearing open his vest and 
shirt)—“and here the wound he gave me in return. 
The outrage for Avhich he died well merited the penalty 
but if there he guilt,' it is mine, and mine only!” 

A tit of clioldng stopped his utterance. He tried to 
overcome it; he gasped convulsively twice or thrice, and 
then, as a cataract of bright blood gushed from nostrils 
and mouth together, he fell back and rolled heavily to the 
groiind^—dead! 

So exhausted was nature by this last effort, that the 
body was cold within an hour alter. 


CHAPTER XVn. 

A friend’s trials. 

The day of my beloved father’s funeral was that of my 
birth ! It is not improbable that he had often looked for- 
W’ard to that day as the crowning event of his whole life, 
destining great rejoicings, and planning every species of 
festivity; and now the summer clouds were floating over 
tlic churchyard, and the gay birds were carolling over the 
cold grave where he lay ! 

AViiatan emblem of human anticipation, and what an 
illustration of his own peculiar destiny! Few men ever 
entered upon life with more brilliant prospects. With 
nearly every gift of flirtune, and not one single adverse 
circumstance to struggle against, he was scarcely launched 
upon the ocean of life ere he was shipwrecked I Is it not 
ever thus? Is it not that the storms and seas of adverse 
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fortune are our best preservatives in this world» by callings 
into activity our powers of energy and of endurance? 
Are we not better when our lot demands effort, and 
exacts sacrifice, than when prosperity neither evokes an 
ungratified wish nor suggests a difficult ambition? 

The real circumstances of his death were, 1 believe, 
never known to njy mother, but the shock of* the event 
almost killed her. Her cousin, Emile de Gabriac, had 
just arrived at Castle Oarew, and they were sitting talking 
over France and all its pleasant associations, when a ser¬ 
vant entered hastily with a letter for MaclSTaghten. It 
was in Fagan's handwriting, and marked “ Most private, 
and with haste.” 

“ See," cried Dan, laughing—“ look what devices a dun 
is reduced to, to obtain an audience. Tony Fagan, so 
secret and so urgent on the outside, will be candid enough 
within, and beg respectfully to remind Mr. MacNaghfeii 
that his endorsement for two hundred and something 

E ounds will fall due on Wednesday next, when he 
opes-” 

“ Let ns see what he hopes,'’ cried my mother, snatch¬ 
ing the letter from him, “ for it surely cannot be that he 
hopes you will pay it.” TJie terrific cry she uttered, as 
her eyes read the dreadful lines, rang through that vast 
building. Shriek followed shriek in quick succession for 
some seconds; and then, as if exhausted nature could 
no more, she sank into a death-like trance, cold, motion¬ 
less, and unconscious. 

J?oor MacNaghten! I have heard him more than once 
say, that if he w'cre to live five liu'idred years, he never 
could forget the misery of that day, so graven upon liis 
memory was every frightful and harrowing incident of it. 
He left Castle Carew for Dublin, and hastened to the 
court-house, where, in one of the judges’ robing-rooms, 
the corpse of his poor inend now lay. A hurried inquest 
had been held upon the body, and pronounced that ‘‘Death 
’had ensued from natural causesand now the room was 
crowded with curious and idle loungers, talking over tlie 
strange event, and commenting upon the fate of him who, 
but a few hours back, so many would have envied. 

Having excluded the throng, he sat dowi alone beside 
the body, and, with the cold hand clasped between his 
own, w^ept heartily. 

“ I never remember to have slicd tears before in my 
life,” said he, “ nor could I have done so then, it* I were 
not looking on that pale, cold face, which 1 had seen so 
often lighted up with smiles; on those compressed lips, 
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from which came so many words of kindness and affec¬ 
tion ; and felt within my own that hand that never till 
now had met mine without the warm grasp of friend¬ 
ship.” 

Poor Dan! he was my father’s chief mourner; I had 
almost said his only one. Several came and asked leave 
to see the body. Many were visibly affected at the sight. 
TJiere was decent sorrow on every countenance; but of 
deep and true affliction, MacNaghten was the solitary 
instance. 

It was late oh the following evening as MacNaghten, 
who had only quitted the rooms for a few minutes, found, 
on his return, that a stranger was standing beside the 
body. ‘ • 

“ Ay,” muttered he, solemnly, ‘‘ the green and the 
healthy tree cut down, and the old, sapless, rotten trunk 
left to linger on in slow decay! ” 

“ What! Curtis, is this you?" cried MacNaghten. 

‘'Yes, sir, and not mine the fault that I have not 
changed places with him who lies there. He had plenty 
to live for; 1 nothing, nor any one. And it was not that 
alone, MacNaghten!” added he, fiercely, “but think— 
reflect for one moment, on what might have happened, 
had they condemned and executed me! Is there a man 
in all Ireland, with heart and soul in him, who would not 
have read that sentence as an act of Government tjrranny 
and vengeance ? Do you believe the gentry of the coun¬ 
try would have accepted the act as an accident, or do you 
think that the people would recognise it as anything else 
than a murder solemnised by the law? And if love of 
country could not stimulate and awake them, is it not 
possible that fears for personal safety might?” 

“ I have no mind for such thoughts as these,” ^aid 
MacNaghten, sternly: “ nor is it beside the cold corpse of 
him who lies there I wuuld encourage them. If you 
come to sorrow over him, take your place beside me; 
if to speculate on party feuds or factious dissensions, then 
I beg you will leave me to myself.” 

Curtis made him no reply, but left the room in silence. 

There were some legal difficulties raised before the 
funeral could be performed. The circumstances of Eut- 
Icdge’s death required to be cleared up; and Fagan—^to 
whom my father had made a full statement of the whole 
event—^underwent a long and close examination by the 
law authorities of the Castle. The question was a grave 
one as regarded property, since, if a charge of murder 
could have been suhstautiated, the whole of my father's 

11 
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fortune would have been confiscated to the Crown. Pagp*s 
testimony, too, was not without a certain disqualification, 
because he held large liens over the property, and must, 
if the estate were estreated, have been a considerable 
loser. These questions all required time for investigation; 
bnt, by dint of great energy and perseverance, Mac- 
Naghten obtained permission for the burial, which took 
place with strict privacy at the small churchyard of Kil- 
lestcr, a spot which, for what reason I am unaware, my 
father had himself selected, and mention of which desire 
was found amongst his papers. 

Fagan accompanied MacNaghten to the funeral, and Dan 
returned to iiis house afterwards to breakfast. Witliout 
any sentiment bordering on esteem for the “ Grinder,” 
MacNaghten respected him generally for his probity, and 
■believed bim to be as honourable in his dealings as usury 
and moncj'-lending would permit any man to be. He was 
well aware, that for 3 ’ear 8 back the most complicated 
transactions wMtb regard to loans had taken place between 
him and my father ; and that, to a right understanding of 
these difficult matters, and a satisfactorj’- adjustineut of 
them, nothing could conduce so much as a frank inter¬ 
course and a friendly bearing. These w^erc at all times no 
very difficult requirements from honest Dan, and he did 
not assume them now w’ith less sincerity or wdllingness 
that they were to be practised for the benefit of his poor 
friend’s widow and orphan. 

MacNaghten conld not help remarking that Fagan’s 
manner, when speaking of my father's affairs, was cha¬ 
racterised by a more than common caution and reserve, 
and that he strenuously avoided entering upon anything 
which bore, however remotely, upon the pro\ision my 
mother was to enjoy, oi what arrangements were to be 
made respecting myself. 

“ There w'as a will, he thought, in Crow'ther’s possession; 
but it was of the less consequence, since the greater part— 
nearly all—-of the Carew property was under the strictest 
entail.” 

“The hoy will he rich, one of the richest men in Ire¬ 
land, if he lire,” said MacNaghten ; hut Fagan made no 
reply for some time, and at last said,— 

“ If there be not good sense and moderation exercised 
on all sides, the Carews may gain less than will the Court 
of Chancery.” 

MacNaghten felt far from reassured by the cautious 
and guarded reserve of Fagan’s manner; he saw that in 
Hie dry, sententious tone of his remarks* there lurked 
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difficulties, ftnd perhaps troubles; but he resolved to 
devote himself to the task before him, in a spirit ot 

E atience and calm industry, which, unhappily for him, he 
ad never brought to bear upon his own worldly fortunes. 
“There is nothing either obtrusive or impertinent,” 
said he, at last, to Fagan, “ in my making these inquiries, 
lor, independently of poor Walter’s affection for me, I 
know that he always expected me to take the management 
of his affairs, should X survive him ; and if there be a 
will, it is almost certain that I am named his executor 
in it.” 

Fagan nodded affirmatively, and merely said,— 

“ Crowther will he able to clear np this point.” 

“And when shall we see him?” 

“ I£e is in the country, down south, I think, at this 
moment; but he will he up by the end of the week. 
However, there are so many things to be done, that his 
absence involves no loss of time. Where shall I address 
yon, if I write ?” 

“ I shall return to Castle Carew this evening; and in 
all probability remain there till I hear from you.” 

“ That will do," was the dry answer; and MacHaghten 
took his leave, more than ever puzzled by the Grinder's 
manner, and wondering within himself in what shape and 
from what quarter might come the storm, which he con¬ 
vinced himself could not be distant. 

Grief for my father’s death, and anxiety for my poor 
mother’s fate, were, however, the uppermost thoughts in 
his mind; and as he drew nigh Castle Carew, his heart 
was so much overpowered by tlie change which had fallen 
upon that once ha}>py home, that he totally forgot all the 
dark hints and menacing intimations of his late intervieyv* 
It was truly a gloom-stricken mansion. The servants 
moved about sadly, conversing in low whispers; save in 
one quarter all the windows were closed, and the rooms 
locked up—not a voice nor a footstep was to be heard. 
Mourning and woe were imprinted on every face, and in 
every gesture. MacNaglitcn knew not where to go, nor 
where to stay. Every chamber he entered was full of its 
memories of the past, and he wandered on from room to 
room, seeking some spot which should not remind him of 
days whose happiness could never return. In this random 
search he siKldenly entered the chamber where M. de Ga- 
briac lay at full length upon a sofa, eiijo}ing, in all the 
ease of a loose dressing-gown, the united pleasures of a 
French novel and a bottle of Eordeaux. MacNaghten 
would willingly have returned at once. Such a scene and 
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such companionship were not to his tastC) hut the other 
quickly detected him, and called out,— 

“Ah ! M. MacNaghten, how delighted am I to see you 
again I What da 3'^8 of misery and gloom have I been pass¬ 
ing here 1—no one to speak to—none to sit with.” 

“ It is, indeed, a sad mansion,” sighed MacKaghten, 
heavily. 

“So, then, it is all true?” asked the other. “Poor 
fellow, what a sensitive nature—‘how impressible. To die 
just for a matter of sentiment; for, after all, j^ou know it 
was a sentiment, nothing else. Every man has had his 
affairs of this kind; few go through life without something 
unpleasant; but one docs not die broken-hearted for all 
that. 3Mo, par bleu, that is a very poor philosophj’. 
Tell me about the duel—I am greatly interested to hear 
the details.” 

To escape as far as possible any further dioralisings of 
his companion, Dan related all that he knew of the fatal 
rencontre, answering, so well as he might, all the French¬ 
man’s questions, and, at the same time, avoiding all rc- 
lerence to the provocation which led to the meeting. 

“It was a mistake, a great mistake, to fight in this 
fashion,” said Gabriac, coldly. “ There is an etiquette to 
be observed in a duel as in a dinner ; and 3 ^ou can no more 
hurry over one than the other, without suffering for it 
afterwards. Maybe these are, however, the habits of the 
countT3^” 

MacNaghten calmly assured him that they were not. 

“Tlicn the offence must have been an outrage—uhat 
was it?” 

“ Some expression of gross insult, I forget the c.xact 
nature of it.” 

“ Poor fellow,” said the ether, sipping liis wiiic, “ with 
so much to live for : a magrsificcnt chateau, a pretty wife, 
and a good fortune. What folh", was it not ?” 

MacNaghten afterwards acknowledged that even the 
Grinder’s sententious dryness was preferable to the heart¬ 
less indifference of the Frenchman’s inaniier ; hut a defe¬ 
rential regard for her whose relative he was, restrained 
him from all angry expression of feeling on the subject, and 
he suffered him to discuss the duel and all its consequences, 
without the slightest evidence of the suffering it cost him. 

“ Josephine will not be sorry to leave it,” said Gabriac, 
after a short silence. “She told me that the 3 " never 
understood her, nor she them ; and after all, you know,” 
said he, smiling, “ there is hut one France !” 

“ And but one Ireland !” said MacNaghten, heartily. 
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Hereuscmentl” muttered the Frenchman, but em¬ 
ploying a word which, happily, the other did not un¬ 
derstand. 

“ Her state is one of great danger still,” said Dan, 
alluding to iny mother. 

“ They say so; but that is always the way with doctors. 
One may die of violent anger, rage, ungratified vengeance, 
jealousy, but not of mere grief. Sorrow is rather a 
soothing passion—don’t you think so?” 

Had JVlacNaghten been in the mood, he might have 
laughed at the remark, but now it only irritated and 
incensed him; and to such an extent did the heartless 
manner of the Frenchman grate upon his feelings, that he 
w'as in momentary danger of including my poor mother in 
the deprecatory estimate he conceived of loanee, and all 
that bclunged to it. Nor was his temper improved by the 
inquiries of Gabriac concerning the property and estates 
of my father; in fact, unable ahy longer to continue a 
conversation, every portion of which was an outrage, he 
arose abruptly, aud wishing him a good night, left the 
room. 

“ Poor Walter," said he, as he slowly sauntered along 
towards his chamber, “ is it to such as these your memory 
is to be entrusted, and your name and fortune bequeathed?” 
And with this gloomy reflection, he threw himself upon 
his bed, to pass a sad and a sleepless night. 

It was in a curious reverie—a kind of inquiring within 
himself, “ How came it that qualities so calculated to 
make social intercourse delightful in days of happiness, 
should prove positively oflensive in moments of trial and 
affliction?” for such he felt to be the case as regarded 
(labriac—that iSIacNaghten lay, when a servant came to 
inform him that Mr. Crowther had just arrived at the 
Castle, and earnestly requested to see liim. 

“At once,” replied he, “show him up to me here;” 
and in a few moments that most bland and imperturbable 
of solicitors entered, and, drawing a chair to the bed-aide, 
sat down. 

“ This is a sad occasion, Mr. MacNaghten. I little 
thought when I last saw you here, that my next visit 
would liav3 been on such an errand.” 

MacNaghteii nodded sorrowful!}', and Orowither went 
oil,— 

“ Sad in every sense, sir,” sighed he, heavily, “ Tlie 
last of his name—one of our oldest gentry—the head of a 
princely fortune—with abilities, I am assured, of a very 
high order, and, certainly, most popular manners.” 
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*^You may spare me the eulogy/’ said MacNaghten, 
bluntly. “ He was a better tellow than either you or I 
should be able to describe, if we spent an hour over it.” 

Crowther took the rebuke in good part, and assented to 
the remark with the best possible grace. Still he seemed 
as if he would like to dwell a littlo longer on the theme 
before he proceeded to other matters. Perhaps lie thought 
by this to secure a more lavourable acceptance forwhat he 
had to say; perhaps he was not fully made up in mind 
how to approach the subject before him. MacNaghteii, 
who always acted through life as he would ride in a 
steefjlc-chase, straight onward, regardless of all in his 
way, stoj)ped him short, by saying,— 

‘‘ Carew has left a will in your hands, I believe?” 

‘‘ You can scarcely call it a will, sir. The document is 
very irregular—very informal.” 

“ It was his act, however; he wTotc or dictated it him¬ 
self?” 

“ Not even that, sir. He suggested parts of it—^made 
trifling corrections with his own pen—approved some por¬ 
tions, and left others for after-consideration.” 

** It is, at all events, the only document of the land in 
existence ? ” 

“ That would be loo much to affirm, sir.” 

“ I mean that you, at least, know of no other; in fact, 
I want to hear whether you conceive it to be suflicient lor 
its object, as explaining Carew’s wishes and intentions.” 

A dubious hair-smile, and a still more dubious shake of 
the head, seemed to iui’er that this view of the sulject w’as 
far too sweeping and c<»in])rehen!'ive. 

“ Come, come,” said llau, good humouredly, “ I’m not 
the Chancellor, nor even Waster of the Polls. Even 
a little iJidiscretion will never injure your reputation in 
talking with me. Just tell me frankly what you know and 
think about my poor friend’s affairs. His widow, if she 
ever recover, which is very doubtful, is but little suited to 
matters of business; and as it is not a case where any ad¬ 
verse litigation is to be apprehended-what do you mean 

by that shake of tlie head? You surely would not imply 
that the c.^tate, or any part of it, could be contested at 
law?” 

“ Who could say as much for any property, sir?” said 
Crowther, senteiiiiously. 

“ I know that; 1 am well aware that there are fellows 
ill your tribe, who aie always on the look-out for a 
ship wrecked fortune, that they may earn the salv^e 
for saving it; but here, if I mistake not very much, is an 
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estate that stands in need of no such aids. Carew may 
have debts.” 

“Very larjje debts—debts of great amount, indeed 1” 

“ Well, be it so; there ends the complication.” 

“ You have a very concise and, I must say, a most 
straightforward mode of regarding a subject, sir,” said 
Crowther, blandly. There is an admirable clearness in 
your views, and a most business-like promptitude in your 
deductions; but we, poor moles of the law, are condemned 
to work in a very different fashion—and, to be brief, here 
is a case that requires the very nicest manaj^ement. To 
enable Madame Carew to take out letters of administra¬ 
tion to her late husband's property, we must prove her 
marriage. Now, so far as 1 can see, sir, this is a d^stter of 
considerable difficulty.” 

“Why, you would not dare to asscrt->to insinuate 
even-” 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir. Pray, be calm, Mr. Mac- 
Naghten. I am as incapable of such a thought as your¬ 
self. Of the fact, I entertain nq more doubt than you do. 
The proof of it—the legal proof, however, 1 am most 
anxious to obtain.” 

“ But, with search amongst his papers-” 

“ Very true, sir; it may be discovered. I have no 
doubt It will be discovered. 1 only mean to say that such 
a document is not to he met with amongst those in my 
haiids, and I have very carelully gone over a large packet, 
labelled * Papers and letters relating to France during my 
last residence there in ’60-’81,’ which 3 'ou may remember 
was the peiiod of his marriage.” 

“ But he alludes to that event?” 

“ Nut once, sir; there is not a single passage that even 
bears upon it. There arc adventures of various kinds, 
curious incidents, many of them in love, play, and gal¬ 
lantry ; but of marriage, or even of any speculation on the 
subject, not the remotest mention.” 

“ This is most singular I” 

“ Is it not 80 , sir? But I have thought, perhaps, that 
you, who were always his most attached friend—you, at 
least, possessed some letters which should throw light iif>on 
this matter, even to indicate the exact date of it, where it 
occurred, who the witnesses.” 

“ Not a line, not a syllable,” said MacNaghten, with a 
sigh. 

“This is more unfortunate than I expected,” said 
Crowther. “ 1 always said to myself, ‘ Well, in his private 
correspondence, in the close relations of friendship, 
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shall come upon some clue to the mystery.* I always 
understood that with you he was frankness itself, sir?” 

“ So he was,” rejoined MacNaghten. 

“This reserve is therefore the more remarkable still. 
Can you account for it in any way, sir 'i ” 

“ Why should I account for it?” cried Dan, passion¬ 
ately. “ My friend had his own reasons for whatever he 
did—good and sufficient ones, I’ll be sworn.” 

“ I feel assured of that, sir, don’t mistake me for a mo¬ 
ment, or suppose I am impugning them. I merely de¬ 
sired to learn if you could, from your intimate knowledge 
of your friend’s character, trace this reserve on his part to 
any distinct cause.” 

“ M 3 ' knowledge of him goes this far,” said MacNaghten, 
haughlil}', “ that he had an honourable motive for every 
act of his life.” 

It required some address on Crowthcr’s part to bring 
back Macl^aghten to that calm and deliberate tone of mind 
which the subject demanded. After a while, however, he 
perfectly succeeded ; and Dan arose and accompanied liim 
to the library, where the}' both proceeded to search 
among my father’s papers, with wliicb several boxes w'ere 
ftlled. 


ciiArxER xvm. 

D ISAPrOINTMES TS. 

The search for any document that could authenticate my 
father’s marriage proved totally unsuccessful, and, although 

E oor MacNagbten’s sseal was untiring and unwearied, all 
is efforts were fruitless. 

Guided by the clue afforded in some of my father’s let¬ 
ters, Dan proceeded to Wales, ascertained the cottage 
where they had passed their first month of married life, 
and found out many who had known them by sight; but 
could chance upon nothing which should lead him to the 
important fact, where, and by whom, the marriage cere¬ 
mony was solemnised 

The state of my mother’s health was so precarious for a 
long time, as to render all inquiry from her impracticable ; 
while there was also a very natural fear of the conse¬ 
quences that might ensue, were slie to suspect the object 
of any investigation, and learn the perilous position in 
which she stood. Her condition was, indeed, a pitiable 
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one—a young and widowed mother; a stranger in a foreign 
land, of whose language she knew scarcely anything; 
without one friend of her own sex, separated by what, in 
tliosc days, seetiicd an immense distance from all belong* 
ing to her. It was a weary load of misfortune to be borne 
by one who, till that moment, had never known a sorrow. 

Nor was MacNaghten’s lot more enviable, as, day by 
day, he received packets of letters detailing the slow but 
steady march of those legal proceedings, which were to 
end in the ruin of those Avhom he telt to have been be¬ 
queathed to his friendship. Already two claimants for the 
estate had appeared in the field—one, a distant relation of 
my father, a very rich southern baronet, a certain jCarew 
O’Moorc ; the other, an unknown, obscure person, whose 
pretensions, it w'as said, were favoured by Fagan, and at 
whose cost the suit was said to he maintained. With the 
former, MacNaghten at once proceeded to open relations 
personally, by a letter, describing in simple but touching 
terms the sad state in which my jioor mother yet lay, and 
appealing to liis feelings as a gentleman, and a man of hu¬ 
manity, to stay the course of proceedings for a while, at 
least, and give time to enable her to meet them by such 
information as she might possess. 

A very polite reply was, at once, returned to this, as¬ 
suring MacNaghten that whatever delays could be ac¬ 
corded to the laAv proceedings—short of defeating the 
object altogether—should certainly be accorded; that 
nothing was further from Sir Carew’s desire than to in¬ 
crease, in the slightest, the sorrows of one so heavily 
visited; and expressing, in conclusion, a regret that his 
precarious health should preclude him paying his personal 
visit of condolence at the Castle, where, he trusted, the 
lady would continue to reside so long as her health or 
coJivcuience made it desirable. If the expressions of the 
letter were not as hearty and generous as honest Dan 
might have wished them, they were more gratifying than 
the note he received from Fagan, >vritten with all the 
caution and reserve of the Grinder’s manner; for, while 
not going so far us to admit that he was personally inte¬ 
rested and concerned for the new claimant, he guardedly 
avoided gwiug any denial to the fact. 

For three weeks did MacNaghten continue to search 
through immense masses of papers arid documents; he 
ransacked musty drawers of mustier cabinets; he waded 
through piles of correspondence, in the hope of some 
faint dickering of light, some chance phrase that might 
lead him to the right track, but without success! He 
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employed trusty and sbarp-witted agents to trace back, 
through England, tlie journey my father and mother had 
come by, but so secretly had every step of that wedding 
tour been conducted, that no clue remained. 

Amidst the disappointments of this ineffectual pursuit, 
there came, besides, the disheartening rellection, that from 
those who were most intimately acquainted with my 
father’s affairs, he met neither counsel nor co-operation. 
On the contrary, Crowther’s manner was close and secret 
on every matter of detail, and as to the chances of a suit, 
avowed how little ground they had for resistance. Fagan 
even went further, and spoke with an assumed regret, 
that niy father should have made no provision for those 
belonging to him. 

All these were, however, as nothing to the misery of 
that day in which MacNaghten was obliged to break the 
disclosure to my mother, and explain to her the position 
of ruin and humiliation in which she was placed I Slie 
was still weak and debilitated from her illness, her bodily 
strength impaired, and her mind broken by suffering, 
when this new shock came upon her; nor could she at 
first be made to understand the full measure of her mis¬ 
fortune, nor to wdiat it exactly tended. That the home 
of her husband was no longer to be hers was a severe 
blow. It was endeared to her by so many of the tenderest 
recollections. It was all that really remained associated 
wifh him she had lost. “But, pcrliaps,'’ ihought she, 
“ this is the law of the country ; such arc the iutvitable 
necessities of the land.” Her boy would, if he lived, one 
day possess it for his own, and upon tiiis thought slie fell 
back for consolation. 

MacNaghten did not venture in his first interview to 
undeceive her; a second and even a third passed over 
without his being equal to the task ; but the inexorable 
course of law gave, ai last, no lime for further delay. The 
tenants of the estate had received formal notice to pay the 
amount of their several holdings into court pending the 
litigation of the property. A peremptory order to sur¬ 
render the house and demesne was also issued. The ser¬ 
vants Talked openly of the approaching break-up of the 
househohl, and already vague and shadowy rumours ran, 
that my father liad died intestate, and that my mother was 
left without a shilling. 

From early morning till late at night, MacNaghten had 
toiled without ceasing. He had visited lawyers—attended 
consultations—^institutedfresh searches through Crowther's 
papers, but all with the same result. The most hopeful 
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counsels only promised a barren resistance, the less Baii<* 
guine advisers recommended any compromise that might 
secure to my mother some moderate competence to live on. 
So much had tlie course of events preyed upon liis mind, 
and so dispirited had he grown, that, as he afterwards 
owned, be found himself listening to arguments, and will¬ 
ing to entertain projects, which, had they been presented but 
a t^ew weeks before, he had rejected with scorn and indigo* 
nation. It was then, too, and for the hrst time, that the 
possibility struck him that my father’s marriage might 
nave been solemnised without that formality which should 
make it good in law. He remembered the reserve with 
which, in all their frank friendship, the subject w'as ever 
treated, lie bethought him of the reluctance with which 
my father suffered himself to be drawn into any allusion to 
that event; and that, in fact, it was the only theme on 
which they never conversed in perfect frankness and 
sincerity. 

“After all,” thought he, “the matter may he diiHcult 
of proof. There may have been reasons, real or imagi¬ 
nary, for secrecy; there may have been certain peculiar 
circumstances requiring unusual caution or mystery ; but 
Watty was quite incapable of presenting to his friends and 
to the world as his wile, one who had not every title to the 
name, while she, who held that place, gave the best gua¬ 
rantee, by her manner and conduct, that it was hers by 
right.” To this consolation he was obliged to fall back at 
each new moment of discomfiture ; but, ulihuugh it served 
to supply him with tre.sh energy and courage, it also op¬ 
pressed him with the sad redeciion, that conviction and 
belief in his friend's honour would have no weight in the 
legal discussion of the ease, and that one scrawled frag¬ 
ment of pa{)er would be better in evidence than all tho 
trustfulness that was ever inspired by friendship. 

If gifted with a far more than common amount of reso¬ 
lution and energy, MacNaghteii was by nature impulsive to 
rashness, and consequently not well suited to deal with 
those who, more cautious by tcm]»erament, and less given 
to exhibit their feelings, find their profit in trading upon 
the warmer and less suspectfnl natuies of others. In pro¬ 
portion as his daily disappointment preyed upon him, he 
displayed the cdect in his manner and appearance, and at 
length, between mental agitation and bodily fatigue, be¬ 
came the mere wreck of what he had been. Jt was 
that afler along day passed in toil and excitement, he 
strolled into one of the squares after nightfall, to seek in 
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the Bolitude of the spot some calm and tranquillity for his 
harassed spirit. 

It was the autumn—that season when Dublin is almost 
deserted by its residents, and scarcely any of those who 
constitute what is called society were in the capital. INlac- 
Ifagliten therefore, was not likely to find any to interfere 
with the loneliness he sought for, and loitered unmolested 
for hours through the lanes and alleys of the silent square. 
There was a certain freshness in the night air that served 
to rally his jaded frame; and he felt, in the clear and 
half-frosty atmosphere, a sense of invigoration that made 
him unwilling to leave the spot. While thus gathering 
strength for the coming day, he thought he heard footsteps 
ill the walk behind him; he listened, and now distinctly 
heard the sound of a voice talking in loud tones, and the 
shufiling sounds of feet on the gravel. Stepping aside 
into the copse, he waited to see Avho and for Avhat purpose 
might they be, who came there at this unfrequented 
hour. 

To his astonishment, a solitary figure moved past, walk¬ 
ing with short, liasty steps, while he talked and gesticu¬ 
lated to himself with every appearance of intense excite¬ 
ment. MacNeghten had hut to hear a word or two, at 
once to recognise the speaker as Curtis—that strange, 
hulf-misanthropic creature, who, partly from fault, and in 
part from misfortiiuc, now lived in a state of fiiendlcss 
isolation. 

It was rumoured that, although his bearing and manner 
before the Court displayed consummate coolness and self- 
possession, that the effect of the recent trial had been to 
shake his intellect seriously, and, uhile impressing upon 
him more strongly the notion of his being selected and 
marked out for persecution by the Government, to impart 
to him a kind of martyr’s dotormination to perish in the 
cause. At no time were he and Dan congenial spirits. 
Their natures and their temperaments were widely dif¬ 
ferent ; and, from the great disparity in their ages, as w ell 
as in all their as»ociatioiis, there was scarely one point of 
friendly contact in common to them. 

^J’here is a companionable element in misfortune, hoiv- 
ever, stronger than what wc discover in prosperity; and 
partly from this cause, and partly from a sense of com¬ 
passion, MacNaghten followed him quickly, and bailed 
him by bis name. 

“Joe Curtis!” repeated the old man, stopping sud¬ 
denly. “ I submit, my lord, that this is an insiltficient 
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designation. I am Joseph Curtis, Esquire, of Meagh- 
valley House.” 

“ With all ray heart,” said MacNaghteii, cordially taking 
his hand and shaking it warmly, “ though 1 think youll 
suffer an old friend to be less ceremonious withiigrou.” 

“Ah* you here, Pan MacNaghteu—why, what in the 
name of all mischief has led you to this place ? I thought 
I was the only maniac in this ward; ” and he gave a harsh, 
grating laugh of irony at his own jesting allusion. 

“I came here partly by accident, and have loitered 
from choice.” 

“We must take care that no gentlemen have fixed this 
evening for a meeting here,” said Curtis, in a low guarded 
Avhispcr. “ You and I, MacNaghten, would fare badly— 
de[)eiid upon it. 'lV’'liat! with our known reputations, and 
the nails in our boots—ch! the nails in our hoots—they'll 
make what’s called a strong case against us! You’d get 
off—they’ve nothing against you 5 but they’ll not let me slip 
through, like last time. Did you ever know such a close 
thing? The foreman, old Andrews, told me since, ‘ We 
had quite made up our minds, sir. We’d have said guilty 
without leaving the box.’ Just think of their dilemma if 
they had hanged me! My papers, for I took care to leave 
all in writing, would have sliown up the whole conspiracy. 

I set forth the game they have been playing since the year 
’42. 1 detailed all their machinations, and showed the 

secret orders they had given to each succe'isivc Viceroy. 
There were three men—only three men—in all Ireland 
that they dreaded! And that blundering fool, Carew, must 
rush in with his rashness and absurdity I Who ever heard 
or saw the like ?” 

“ Poor fellow! ” muttered MacNaghten. 

“ ‘ Poor fellow,’ as much as 3 'ou wish, sir; hut remem¬ 
ber that some degree of consideration is due to me also! 

I was a prisoner seven weeks in Xew’gate ; I stood in the 
dock, arraigned for a murder; I was on the eve of a false 
conviction and a false sentence, and there is no man living 
can say what results might not have followed on my being 
falsely executed! Your friend's stupid interference has 
spoiled everything, and you needn’t ask me, at least, to 
feel grateful to him.” 

“ TJiere are men who, in your situation that day, would 
not hesitate to acknowledge their gratitude, notwithstand¬ 
ing,” said MacNaghten. 

“There arc poor-spirited, contemptible curs in every 
country, sir, if you mean that! ’’ said Curtis. “ As for 
Carew, he was a gentleman by birth. lie had the fortune • 
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and tbe education of one. He might, if he had wiehed it 
have been one of the first, if not the very first, men in 
this country. He thought it a finer thing to be a horse- 
racer and a gambler, lie saw greater distinction in being 
the dangler at the court of a foreign debauchee, to being 
the leading character in his own land. Don’t interrupt 
me, sir,” cried he, haughtily, waving his hand, while he 
went on with increased vehemence. “ I tell you again, 
that Walter Carew might now have been a great living 
patriot—instead of ” 

“ If you utter one S 5 "llable of insult to his memory,” 
broke in MacNaghten, boldly, “ neither your age nor your 
folly shall save you—^for, by Heaven-” 

He stopped—for the aspect of the broken-down, white- 
haired figure in front of him, suddenly overcame him with 
shame for his own violence. 

“ Well, and what then?” said Curtis, calmly. “ Shall 
I finish your threat for you ? for, in truth, you seem quite 
unable to do so yourself. No, I’l Inot—Dan MacNagbren 
—never fear me. I'm just as incapable of defaming him 
who has left us, as you are of offering insult to an old, 
decrepit, half-crazed man, whose only use in life is, to 
cast obloquy upon those that have made him the thing 
he is.” 

“ Forgive me, Curtis. I am heartily sorry for my rude 
speech,” cried MacNaghten. 

“Forgive you, sir I” said he, already following out 
another and a very different train of thought. “ I have 
nothing to forgive. You were only doing what all the world 
does ; what your Government and its authorities give the 
example of~insulting one whom it is safe to outrage! Yoti 
treat me as you treat Ireland, that’s all 1 (iive me your 
hand, MacNaghten; 1 tbuik, indeed I always i^aid, you 
were the best of those fi;llo‘\s about Carew. If he hadn’t 
been away from 3 ’or., proliably he’d not have fallen into 
that stupid mistake—that French connection.” 

“ His marriage, do you mean?” cried Dan, eagerly. 

“Marriage, if you like to call it so!” rejoined the other. 

“ Have you a single doubt that it was such ?” 

“Have 1 a single reason to believe it?” said Curtis, 
doggedly. “If a man of fifteen thousand a-yoar takes a 
wife, he selects a woman whose rank and station are at 
least equal to his OAvn, and he takes care besides that the 
world knows it. If she brings him no fortune, he makes 
the more fuss about her family, and parades her high 
relations. He doesn’t wed in secret, and keep the day, 
.the place, the witnesses, a mystery; he doesn’t avoid even 
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% chance mention of the event to his dearest tiiends; he 
doesn't settle down to live in an obscure retreatf when he 
owns a princely residence in the midst of his friends. 
M’^hen he does come back amongst them, he does not 
shrink’from presenting her to the world; to he driven at 
last by necessity to the bold course—to fill his house with 
company, and sees them drop off—^fritter away one by 
one, distrustful, dissatisfied, and suspecting. Don't tell 
me, sir, that if he had a good cause and a safe cause 
behind him, that Walter Carew wouldn’t have asked ex¬ 
planations, ay, and enforced them, too, from some of those 
guests who rewarded his hospitality so scurvily. You 
knew him well; and 1 ask you, was he the man to. suffer 
the insolent attacks of the public journals, if it were not 
that he dreaded even worse exposures by provocation ? 
You are a shrewd and a clever fellow, MacNaghten; 
and if you don’t see this matter as all the world sees 
it-” 

“ And is this the common belief? Do you tell me that 
such is the impression abroad in society ?” 

“ Consult Matt Fosbroke. Ask Harvey Hepton what 
his "wife says. Go to George Tisdall and get his account 
of tlidr de])artUTe from Castle Carew, and the answer 
they sent when invited there a second time.” 

Why, all this is new to me !” cried MacNaghten, in 
amazement. 

“ To be sure, it’s only circumstantial evidence,” broke 
in Curti*^, with a bitter laugh; “ but that is precisely 
what tlie courts of law toll you is the most unimpeachable 
of all tccitimony. It may f.iil to convince you, hot it would 
he quite sufficient to hung me !” 

Tile bare recurrence, for a second, to this theme at once 
brought buck tlie old man to his own cuse, into which Jie 
launched with all the fervour of a full mind ; now, sneer¬ 
ing at the capacity of those before u'hom he was arraigned 
—now detailing with delight the insolent remarks he had 
taken occasion to make on the administration of justice 
generally. It was in vain that MacNagbten tried to lead 
him away from the subject. It constituted his world to 
him, and he would nut quit it. A chance mention ol 
Fagan’s name in the proceedings of the trial gave occasion 
at last for interruption, and MacNaghten said,— 

“ By the ^vay, Fagan is a difficult fellow to deal with. 
You know him well, J believe?” 

“ Know him. Ay, that I do, sir. I have known that 
den of his since it u'as an apple-stall. My first post-obit 
was cashed by his worthy father. My last bill”-— here he 
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laughed heartily—“my last bill was protested by the 
son! And yet the fellow is afraid of me. Ay, there is 
no man than w'alks this city he dreads so much as me !” 

Curtis was so much in the habit of exaggerating his 
own importance, and particularly as it affected others, that 
MacNaghten paid but little attention to this remark, when 
the other quickly rejoined,— 

If you want to manage Fagan, take me with you. 
HeUl not give you money on my bond, nor will he dis¬ 
count a hill for my name sake, but he'll do what costs him 
to the fall as much—he’ll tell you the truth, sir. Mark 
that—he’ll tell you the truth,” 

“Will you accompany me to his house to-morrow?” 
asked Dan, eagerly, 

“ Ay, whenever you wdll.” 

** I’ll call upon you at ten o'clock, then, if not too early, 
and talk over the business for which 1 want your assist¬ 
ance. Where are you stopping ?” 

“ My town residence is Jet to Lord Bel view, and to 
avoid the noise and turmoil of a hotel, I live in lodgings,” 
said Curtis, slowly, and with a certain pomposity of air 
and manner; suddenly changing which to his ordinary 
jocular tone, he said—“ You have, maybe, heard of a place 
called Fum’s-Alley. It lies in the Liberty, and opens upon 
that classic precinct called ‘ The Poddic.’ There, sir, at 
a door over which a straw chair is suspended—it’s the 
manufacture of the house—there, sir, lives Joe Curtis.” 

“ ril be with you at ten,” said Dan; and with some 
passing allusion to the lateness of the hour, be led the 
way back into the town, where thej' parted. 


CHATTER XIX. 

“rUM’f<'ALLEY, KEaU THE rODDLF.” 

AlAcXAonTT:N’s object in seeking an interview with Fagan 
was to ascertain, iii the first place, who that claimant to 
the estate w'as, whose views he advocated 5 and secondly, 
■what prospect there might be of effecting some species of 
compromise, which should secure to my mother a reason¬ 
able competence. Although, in his isolation, he had 
grasped eagerly even at such co-operation as that of 
Curtis, the more he thought over the matter, the less 
reason did he see to rejoice in the alliance. Even before 
misfortune had affected his intellect, his temper was vio- 
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lent, and hi^ nature impracticable. Always yielding to 
impulse far more than to mature judgment, he rushed 
madly on, scrambling from difficulty to difficulty, and 
barely extricated from one mishap till involved in another. 

Such aid as he could proffer, therefore, promised little ; 
and Dan felt more, than half disposed to relinquish it. 
This, however, should be done with all respect to the 
fctlings of Curtis, and, reflecting in what way the object 
could best be compassed, MacNaghten slowly sauntered 
onwards to the appointed place. It was not without some 
difficulty that he at last discovered the miserable lane, at 
the entrance to which a jaunting-car was now waiting—a 
mark of aristocratic intercourse wdiicli seemed, by the 
degree of notice it attracted, to show that such equipages 
rarely visited this secluded region. MacNaghten’s ap- 
pcarjrfUce, however, soon divided public curiosity with the 
vehicle, and he was lollowcd by a ragged gathering of 
every age and sex, who very iiiiceremonious^^anvassed 
the object of his coming, and w ith a most laudable can¬ 
dour criticised his look and appearance. Although poor 
and wrctclicd in the extreme, none of them asked alms, 
nor seemed in the slightest degree desirous of attracting 
attention to their own destitution. 

“Is it a lodgin’yer honer wants?” whispered an old 
fellow on crutches, sidling close up to MacNaghten, and 
speaking in a confidential tone. “ I’ve a back room looks 
out on the Toddle, for two shillings a-week, furnished.” 

“ Tve the elegant place Mary Murdock lived in for ten 
months, ycr honer, in spite of all the polls’, and might he 
livin’ there yet, if she didn’t take into her head to go to 
Fishairible Street play-house one night, and get arrested,” 
cried a one-eyed old hag, with a drummer's coat on. 

“lie doesn’t w'ant a room—the gentleman isn’t the likes 
of them that comes }iere,”grow'lcd out a cripple, who, with 
the sagacity that often belongs to the maimed, seemed 
better to divine Dan’s motives. 

“ You’re right, my lad ; 1 was trying to find out where 
a friend of mine lived—^hlr. Curtis.” 

“Faix, ould Joe has company this mornin’,” said the 
first speaker. “ It w'as to see him that the fat man came 
on the jaunting-car.” 

“ Are yiz goin’ to try him agen? ” said a red-eyed, fierce- 
looking woman, w^bosc face was a mass of bruises. 

“ Sure the gentleman isn’t a bailiff nor a polisman,” 
broke in the cripple, rebukingly. 

“ There's not a in tlie Toddle won’t stand up for 
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Joe Curtis, if he needs it,” cried a powerfully-built man, 
whose energy of manner showed that he was the leader of 
a party. 

“ Yer honer’s looking for Kitty Nelligan, but she’s 
gone,” whispered a young creature, with a baby at her 
breast, and her eyes overran with tears as she spoke. 
“She died o’ Friday last,” added she, in a still fainter 
voice. 

“ Didn’t ye hear him say it was Mister Joe he wanted ? 
and there’s the house he lives in,” said anf)thcr. 

“ Yis, but he can’t go up to him now,” smd the man 
who affected to assume rule amongst them; “ the one 
that came on the car said he wasn’t to be disturbed on 
any account.” 

“ Begorra,” chimed in the cripple, “ if it’s a levee, yer 
honer must wait yer turn!” * 

“I’m quite willing,” said Dan, good-liumourcdly, “a 
man has no right to be impatient in the midst of such 
pleasant company;” and as he spoke, he seated himself on 
a low stone bench beside the hoiise^door, with all the case 
of one bent on being companionable. 

Had MacNaghten assumed airs of haughty superiority 
or insolent contempt for that motley asseiijbly, he never 
could have attained to the position to which the last 
words, carelessly uttered as they were, at once raised 
Iiim. They not only pronounced him a gentleman, but a 
man of the world besides—the tw'o qualities in the very 
highest repute in that class by wliich be was vsurroiindod. 
Instead, therefore, of the familiar tone they bad ])reYiously 
used towards him, they now stood silcntl}' awaiting him to 
speak. 

“ Do the people hereabouts follow any particular trade? ” 
asked Dan. 

“ ’Tis straw chairs principally, your honer,” replied the 
cripple, “is the manufacture of the place; but most of us 
are on the streets.” 

“ On the streets—^bow do you mean?” 

“There’s Billy Glory, there yonder, he sings ballads; 
that man with the bit of crape round his hat hawks the 
pajjers; more of us cries things lost or stolen; and a few 
more lives by rows and rucktions at elections, and the 
like.” 

“Faix! and,” sighed the strong man, “the trade isn’t 
worth thh follo^^ing now. I remember when Barry O’Hara 
woiddu’t walk the streets without a body-guard—^five in 
front and five behind him^—and well paid they were; and 
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I remember Hamilton Brown payin’ fifty of us to keep 
CollegC'Kreen against the Government, on a great Parlia¬ 
ment night. Ay, and we did it too!” 

“ They wor good times for more than you,” broke in 
the woman in the nnitorm coat; “1 made seven and six¬ 
pence on Essex-bridge in one night by the ‘Shan van 
voght.’ ” 

“ The grandest ballad that ever was written,” chimed in 
an old man with one eye; “does ycr honer know it?” 

“I’m ashamed to say not perfectly,” said Dan, with an 
air of humility. 

“ Molly Daly’s the one can sing it well, then,” cried he; 
a sentiment re-echoed with enthusiasm by all. 

“ I’m low and down-hearted oi a mornin’,” said Molly, 
bashfully; “but maybe after a naggin and a pint I'll be 
better.” 

“ Let me have the honour to treat the company,” said 
Dan, handing a crown piece to one near him, 

“ If your honour wants to hear Molly, right, make her 
sing Tom Molloy’s ballad for the Volunteers,” whispered 
the cripple; and he struck up in a hoarse voice-— 

“ Wiis sho uot a fool, 

Wbon she took off our wool, 

To leave us so inach of tlie 

Leather—the leather! 

** It lus’er oxiterod her pate 
Tliat a sheepskin will ‘ hate/ 

Will drive a whole nation 

Togother—together.” 

“I’d rather she’d sing Mosy Cassan’s new song on 
Barry Rutledge,” growled out a bystander. 

“A song on Rutledge?” cried Dan. 

“ Yes, sir. It was describin’ how AVatty Carew enticed 
him down stairs, to kill him. Faix, but there’s murder 
now goin’ on up stairs; do yc hear ould Joe, how he’s 
cursin' and swearin’?” 

'file uproar was assuredly enough to attract attention; 
for Curtis was heard screaming something at the top ol 
his voice, and as if in high altercation with his visitor 
MacNaghten accordingly sprang from his scat, and hurried 
up the stairs at once, followed by the powerful-looking 
fellow I have already mentioned. As he canxe near Curtis’s 
chamber, however, the sounds died away, and nothing 
could be beard but the low /oiecs of pet sons conversiug 
in ordinary tones together. 

“ Step in here, sir,” said the fellow to Dan, unlocking a 
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door at the back of the house; step in here, and I’ll tell 

you when Mister Joe is ready to see you.” 

MacNaghten accepted the offer, and now found himself 
in a mean-looking chamber, scantily furnished, and look¬ 
ing out upon some of those miserable lanes and alleys 
with which the place abounded. The man retired, locking 
the door after him, and leaving IJan to his own meditations 
in flolitude. 

He was not destined to follow these thoughts long un¬ 
disturbed, for again he could hear Curtis’s voice, which, at 
first from a distant room, was now to be lieard quite close, 
as he came into the very chamber adjoining that wliere 
Dan was. 

“ Come this waj', come this way, I say,” cried the old 
man, in a voice tremulous with passion. “ Jf you want to 
seize, you shall sec the chattels at once—no need to 
trouble yourself about an inventory ! There is my bed; 
I got fresh straw into the sacking on Saturday. The 
blanket is a borrowed one*, that horseman’s cloak is my 
own. There’s not much in that portmanteau,” cried he, 
kicking it with his loot against the wall. “Two ragged 
shirts and a lambskin w^uistcoat, and the title deeds of 
estates, that not even your cliicanery could get back for 
me. Take them all, take that old blunderbuss, and tell 
the Grinder that if I’d have put it to my head twenty 
years ago, it would have been mercy compared to the slow 
torture of his persecution! ” 

“ ]My dear Mr. Curtis, my dear sir,” interposed a bland, 
soft voice, that Dan at once recognised as belonging to 
Mr. Crowthcr, the attorney, “ you nr.ist allow me once 
more to protest against this niisnnderstanding. There 
is nothing further from my thoughts at this moment than 
any measure of rigour or severity towards you.” 

“ What do you mean, then, by that long catalogue of 
my debts? Why have you huntid me out, to show 
me hills 1 can never pay, and bonds 1 can never re¬ 
lease?” 

“ Pray be calm, sir; bear with me patiently, and you 
W'ill sec that my business here this morning is the very 
re^'crse of what you suspect it to be. It is perfectly true 
that IVIr. Fagan possesses large, very large, claims upon 
you.” 

“ How incurred, sir?—answer me that. Who can stand 
forty, fift}'^, ay, sixty per cent.? Has he not succeeded to 
every acre of my estate ? Have I anything, except that 
settle-bed, that isn’t his?” 

**You cannot expect me to go at length into these 
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matters, sir,” said Crowther mildly; “ they are now by¬ 
gones, and it is of the future I wish to speak.” 

“ If the past be bad, the future promises to be worse,” 
cried Curtis, bitterly. It is but sorry mercy to ask mo 
to look forward! ” 

“ I think 1 can convince you to the contrary, sir, if you 
vouchsafe me a hearing. 1 hope to show you that there 
are in ^1 probability many happy years before you—^years 
of case and affluence. Yes, sir, in spite of that gesture ot 
incredulity, 1 repeat it, of ease and affluence.” 

“So, then, they think to buy me at last!” broke in the 
old man. “The scoundrels must have met with tew 
honest men, or they had never dared to make such a pro¬ 
posal. What do the rascals think to bribe me with—eh ? 
tell me that.” 

“You persist in misundorstandinp; me, sir. I do not 
come from the Government—I would not presume to wait 
on you in such a cause! ” 

“ Whafs the peerage to me ? I have no descendants to 
profit by my infamy. I cannot barter my honour for my 
children’s greatness! I’m prouder with that old hat on 
my head than with the coronet, tell them that. Tell them 
that Joe Curtis was the only man in all Ireland they never 
could purchase; tell them that nben I had an estate I 
swore to prosecute for a poacher their ducal Viceroy, if he 
shot a snipe over my lands, and that I’m the same man 
now I was then!” 

Crowther sighed heavily, like one who has a wearisome 
task before him, hut must go through with it. 

“ If I could but persuade you, sir, to believe that my 
business here has no connexion with politics whatever— 
that the Castle has nothing to do with it-” 

“Ay,l see,” cried Curtis, “it’s Lord Charleniont sent 
you. It’s no use ; 111 have nothing to say to any of them, 
lie’s too fond of Castle dinners and Castle company for 
me ! I never knew any good come of the patriotism that 
found its way up Corkhill at six o’clock of an evening!” 

“ Once for all, Mr. Curtis, I say that what brought me 
here this morning was to show you that Mr. Pagan would 
he willing to surrender all claim against you for outstand¬ 
ing liabilities, and besides to settle on you a very hand¬ 
some annuity, in consideration of some concessions on 
your })art, with respect to a property against which he has 
very large claims.” 

“What’s the annuity—how much?” cried Curtis, 
hastily. 

“What sum would you yourself feel sufficient, sir 
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He empowered me to consult your own wishes and expec¬ 
tations on the subject.” 

“If I was to say a thousand a-3’-ear, for instance?” said 
Curtis, slow’ly. 

“ I’m'certain he "would not object, sir.” 

“Perhaps if I said two, he’d comply?” 

“ Two thousand pounds a-year is a large income for a 
single man,” replied Cro^vtber, sententiously. 

“ So it is, but I could spend it. I spent eight thousand 
a-ycar once in my life, and when my estate was short of 
three! and that’s w'hat comes ot it; ” and he gave the 
settle-bed a rude kick as he spoke. “ Would he give two? 
that's the question, Crowthcr; would he give two?” 

“ I do not leel myself competent to close with that offer, 
Mr. Curtis; but if you reall}' think that such a sum is 
necessary-” 

“ I do—I know it; I couldn't do with a shilling less; in 
fact, I’d find m^’self' restricted enough with tlvat. When¬ 
ever I had to think about money it was hateful to me. 
Tell him two is the lowest, the very lowest, I’d accept of, 
and if he wishes to treat me handsomely he may exceed 
it. You’re not to judge of my habits, sir, from what j’^ou 
see here,” added he, fiercelj'; “ this is not what I have 
been accustomed to. You don’t know the number ct 
people who look up to me for bread. My father’s table 
was laid for thirty every daj', and it had been well for us, 
if as many more were not fed at our cost elsewhere." 

“ I have often heard tell of Meaghvalley House and its 
hospitalities,” said Crowther, blandly. 

“‘Come over and drink a pipe of port’ was the invita¬ 
tion when I w'as a boy. A servant was sent round to tlic 
neighbourhood to say, that a hogshead of claret was to be 
broached on such a daj', and to beg that the gentlemen 
around would come over and help to drink it—a3% to drink 
it out! Your piperly hounds, Avith their two bottle niag- 
num, think themselves magnificent now-a-days; why, m 
my time, tliej'^’d have been laughed to scorn!” 

“They were glorious times, indeed,” cried Crowther, 
■with mad enthusiasm. 

“ Glorious times to beggar a nation, to prostitute public 
honour and private virtue,” broke in Curtis, passionately; 
“ to make men heartless debauchees, first, that they might 
become shanieli ss scoundrels after; to teach them a jrouth 
of excess and an old age of vcnalitj'. These were jmur 
Glorious Times 1 But you, sir, may be forgiven for prais¬ 
ing them; to you, and others like you, they have been, 
indeed, ‘ Glorious Times !* Out of them grew those law- 
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suits and litigations that have enriched you, while they 
ruined us. Out ot that blessed era of orgie and debauch 
came beggared families and houseless gentry; men whose 
fatiiei's lay upon down couches, and whose selves sleep 
upon tlie like of tliat,'’ aud the rude settle rocked as his 
hand shook it. “ Out upon your Olurious Times, say I; 
you might as well call the drunken scene of a dinner party 
a picture of domestic comfort and happiness 1 It was a 
long night of debauchery, and this, that we now see, is the 
sad morning afterwards! Do you know, besides, sir,” con¬ 
tinued he in a still fiercer tone, *‘that in those same 
‘ Glorious Times,’ you, and others of your stamp, would 
have been baited like badgers if found within the precincts 
of a gentleman's bouse ? ay, faith, aud if my memory does 
not betray me, 1 can call to mind one or two such in¬ 
stances.” 

'J’he violence of the old man’s passion seemed to have 
exhausted Jiim, and he sat down on the bed, breatliii^ 
heavily, and panting. 

“ Where were we V ” cried he at last. “ What was it that 
wc were arguing? Yes—ay—to he sure—^these bills— 
these confounded bills. I can't pay them. I wouldn’t if 
1 could. Thai scoundrel Fagan has made enough of me 
without that! What was it you said of an annuity—^thcre 
was ►omc talk of an annuity, eh ?” 

Crowther bi'iit down and spoke some words in a low, 
murmuring voice. 

“Well, and for that what am I to do?” cried Curtis 
suddenly. “ ]My share oi the compact is heavy enough, 
I'll be sworn. What is it?” 

“ 1 think I can show you that it is not much of a sacrifice, 
sir. I know you hate long explanations, and I’ll make 
mine very brief. Mr. Fagan has very heavy charges 
against an estate which is not unlikely to be the subject of 
a disputed ownership. It may he a long suit, with all the 
delays and difficulties of Chancery; and in looking over 
the various persons who may prci'er claims here and there, 
we find your name amongst the rest, for it is a long list, 
sir. There may be forty, or forty-five in all! The prin¬ 
cipal one, however, is a wealthy baronet who has ample 
means to prosecute liis claim, and with fair hopes of suc¬ 
ceeding. My notion, however, was, that if Mr. Fagan 
could arrange with tlie several persons in the cause to 
waive their demands for a certain cousideradou, that it 
would not be difficult then to arrange some compromise 
with the haroneUhimself—he surrendering the property to 
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Fagan for a certain amotnit, on taking it mth all its liabi¬ 
lities. You understand?” 

“And who’s tlie owner?” asked Curtis shortly. 

“ He is dead, sir.” 

“ Who was he when alive?” 

“ An old friend, or rather the son of an old friend ot 
yours, Mr. Curtis! ” 

“ Ah, Brinsley Morgan! I gness him at once; but you 
ate wrong, quite wrong there, my good fellow. I havn’t 
the shadow of a lieu on liis estate. '^Ve talked it over to¬ 
gether one day, and llackett, the Attorney-General, wlio 
was in the house, said, that my claim wasn’t worth live 
shillings; but I'll tell you where 1 have a claim, at least 
HacUett said so, I have a very strong claim—no, no; 1 
was forgetting again—my memojy is quite gone. It is so 
hard when one grows old to bear the last ten or fifteen 
years in mind. I can remember my boyltood and my 
school days like yesterday. It is late events that confuse 
me! You’ll scarce believe me when I tell you, I often find 
myself going to dine with some old friend, and only dis¬ 
cover when I reach his door that he is dead and gone this 
many a day! There was something in iny mind to tell 
you, and it has escaped me already. Oh! 1 have it. 
There are some curious old family papers in that musty- 
loohirig portmanteau. I should like to find out some clever 
fellow that would look them over without rushing me into 
a lawsuit, mind ye, for I have no heart for that now 1 My 
brother Harry’s lioy is dead. India finished him, poor 
fellow! That’s the key of it—see if it will open the 
lock.” 

“ If you like I’ll take them hack with me, sir, and exa¬ 
mine them myself at home.” 

“ Do so, Crowther; only understand me ■well, no bills 
of costs, my worthy friend; no searches after this, or true 
copies of that; I’ll have none of them. As Dick Parsons 
said, Pd rather spend my estate at the ^ Fives ’ than the 
‘Four’ Courts.” 

Crowther gave one of his complacent laughs, and having 
induced Curtis to accept an invitation for the following 
day at dinner, he took the portmanteau under his arm and 
withdrew. 


He had scarcely descended the stairs when D.'in found 
the door unlocked, and proceeded to pay his visit to Curtis, 
his mind full of all that he had just overheard, and wonder¬ 
ing at the many strange things he had been a listener to. 

When MacNaghten entered, he founc^ Curtis sitting at 
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a table, with his head resting on his hand, and looking like 
one deeply engaged in thought. Dan saluted him twice, 
without obtaining a reply, and at last said,— 

“ I’liey said that 3'ou had a visitor this morning, and so 
1 have been waiting for some time to see you.” 

The other nodded assentingly, but did not speak. 

You are, perhaps, too much tired now,” said Dan, in 
a kind voice, lor much talking. Come and have a turn 
in the open air. It will refresh you.” 

Curtis arose, and took his bat, without uttering a word. 

“You are a good walker, Curtis,” said MacNaghten, as 
they reached the street. “ What say you, if w'e stroll 
down to Uarold^s-cross, and eat our breauast at the little 
inn they call ‘The Friar?’" 

“Agreed,” muttered the other, and -walked along at his 
side without another word ; while Dan, to amuse his corn- 
panion, and arouse him from the dreary stupor that op¬ 
pressed him, exerted himself in various ways, recounting 
the popular anecdotes of the day, and endeavouring, so far 
as might be, to entertain him. 

It was soon, however, evident that Curtis neither heard 
nor heeded the efforts the other was making, for he con¬ 
tinued to move along with his head down, mumbling, at 
interval**, to himself certain broken and incoherent words. 
At first, MaciVaghten hoped that this moody dejection 
w^ould pass au'ay, and his mind recover its wonted sharp¬ 
ness ; but now he saw that the impression under which he 
laboured vras no passing or momentary burden, but a 
heavy load that weighed Avcarily on his spirits. 

“ 1 am afraid you are scarcely so well as usual to-day?” 
asked Dan, after a long interval of silence between them. 

“ 1 have a pain hereabouts—it is not a pain either j but 
I feel uneas3%” said Curtis, pushing his hat back from his 
forehead, and touching his temple Avith Ins finger. 

“ It Avill pass away Avith the fresh air and a hearty 
breakfast, 1 hope. If not, I AAdll sec some one on our re¬ 
turn. Who is your doctor ? ” 

“My doctor! You ask a man avIio has liA’^ed eighty- 
four years, Avho is his doctor! That nature that gave 
him a good stout frame; the spirit that told him what 
it could, and Avhat it could not, bear — these, and a 
hearty contempt for physic, and all that liA'-e by it, have 
guided me so far, arid j'ou may call them my doctors if 3'ou 
wish.” 

Rather pleased to have recalled the old man to his 
habitual energy, Dan affected to contest his opinions by 
way of induemg him to support them; but he quickly 
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saw his error, for Curtis, as though wearied bj even this 
momentary effort seemed more downcast and depressed 
than before. 

MacNaghten, therefore, contented himself with some 
commonplace remarks about the country around and the 
road they were walking, when Curtis came to a sudden 
halt, and said,— 

“You wouldn’t lake the offer, I’ll be sworn. You'd 
say at once,—‘ Show me what rights I’m surrendering— 
let me know the terms of the i^reement.’ But what sig¬ 
nifies all that at iny age?—the last of the stock besides! If 
I lay by what will pay the undertaker, it’s all the world 
has a right to demand at niy hands.” 

“ IJer.’s ‘The Friar’—mis is our'inn,” said MacNagh- 
ten; “ shall I be tlie caterer, eh ? What say you to some 
fried fish and a glass of Madeira, to begin with?” 

“ I'll have a breakfast, sir, that suits my'coiidition,” said 
Curtis, haughtily. “Send the landlord here for my 
orders.” 

“ Here’s our man, then,” said MacNaghten, humouring 
the wliim, as he ptished the innkeeper towards him. 

“ What's your name, my good fellow,” asked Curtis, 
with a supercilious look at the short but well-conditioned 
figure before him. 

“Billy Mathews, sir,” said the other, with difficulty re¬ 
straining a smile at the dilapidated look of his interro¬ 
gator. 

“ W>11, Mathews, keep the Billy for your equals, my 

g ood friend. Mathews, 1 say, let us have the best your 
oiise affords, served in your best room, and in \our best 
manner. If I ate prison fare for nine weeks, sir, it is no 
reason that I am not accustomed to something difierent. 
My name is Joseph Curtis, of Meaghvalley House. 1 sat 
in Parliament for eight-aud-twenty years, for the borough 
of Killternon; and I W'as tried Ibr a murder at the last 
commission. There, sir! it’s not every day you have a 
guest who can say as much.” 

As the landlord was moving away to give his orders, 
Curtis called out once more,— 

“ Stay, sir; hear me out. There are spies of the Castle 
wherever 1 go. Who have you here just now? W^ho’s 
in this houst; ? ” 

“ There’s but one gentlemen here at present, sir. I’ve 
known him these twenty years; and I’ll vouch for it, he’s 
neither .a Government spy, nor an informer.” 

“And who will be satisfied with your guarantee, sir?* 
cried Curtis, insolently. “ Xt’e not a fellow in your posi- 
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tion that can assure the scruples of a man in mine. Who 
is he ? what’s his name ? ” 

“ He’s a respectable man, sir, well known in Dublin, and 
the ?on of one that held a good position once,” 

“His name—bis name?" cried Curtis, imperiously. 

“ It’s no matter about his name,” replied the host, 
stdkily. “ He has come to eat his breakfast here, as he 
does once or twice a week, and that’s all that 1 have to 
say to him.” 

“But I’ll have his name—I’ll insist upon it,” shouted 
out Curtis, in a voice of high excitement; “persecuted 
and hunted down as I am. I’ll defend myself. Your 
Ca-itle bloodhounds shall see that iToe Curtis will nbt run 
from them. This gentleman here is the son of MacNagh- 
ton of (Jrcenan. What signifies it to you if he be ruined! 
What affair is it of yours, 1 ask, if he hasn’t sixpence in 
the world?—I’ll pay for what he takes here. I’m respon¬ 
sible for everything. 1 have two thousand a-year se¬ 
cured on my life”—lie stopped and seemed to reflect for 
a moment, then added—“that is, 1 may have it if I 
please.” 

MaeXaghten made a signal for the innkeeper to serve 
the breakfast, and not notice any of the extravagances of 
his strange companion. Mathews was about to obey, when 
Curtis, recurring to his former thought, cried out,— 

“ Well, sir, this fellow’s name?” 

“ Tell him who it is,” whispered Dan, secretly; and the 
host said,— 

“The gentleman is one Mr. Raper, sir, head clerk to 
Mr. Ragan of Ma^y’s-abbe 3 ^” 

“ Leave the room—close the door,” said Curtis, with an 
air of caution. “ 1 saw the signal you gave the innkeeper 
a moment ago, MacNsiglitcn,” said he, in the same low 
and guarded tone. “1 read its meaning perfectly. You 
would imply—The old fellow is not right—crack in the 
upper story—humour him a bit. Don’t deny it, man; you 
acted for the best; y^ou thought as many think, that my 
misfortunes had affected my intellect and sapped my 
understanding; and so they had done this many a day,” 
added he, fiercely, “ but for one thing. I had one grand 
security against madness, Dan ; one great barrier, my boy 
—sbidl 1 tell it you? It was this, then—that if my head 
wandered sometimes, niy heart iieA^er did—never! I 
hated the English and their party in this country with a 
hate that never slept, never relaxed! I knew well that 
1 was the only man in Ireland that they could not put 
down. Some they bought —some they ruined—eome they 
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intimidated—some they destroyed by calumny. They 
tried all tliese 'with me, and at last were driven to a false 
accusadoii, and had me up for a murder! and that failed 
them, too I Here 1 stand their oppoifent, just as 1 did 
fifty-two years ago, and the only man in all Ireland that 
dares to brave and defy them. They’d make me a peer 
to-morrow, Dan; they’d give me a colonic government; 
they’d take me into the Cabinet; there is not a demand of 
mine they’d say ‘No’ to, if I’d join them; but my answer 
is ‘Never! never!’ Go down to your grave, Joe Curtis, 
ruined, ragged, half-famished, mayhap. Let men call you 
a fool, and worse! but the time will come, and the people 
will say—^There was once a man in Ireland that never 
truckled to the Castle, nor fawned on the Viceroy; and 
that when he stood in the dock, with his life on the ven¬ 
ture, told them that he de8])iscd their vengeance, though 
he knew that they were covering it with all the solemnity 
of a law-court; and that man his contemporaries—ay, 
even his friends—were pleased to call Mad!” 

“ Come, come, Curtis, you know well this is not my 
impression of you; you only say so jestingly." 

“ It’s a sorry theme to crack jokes upon," said tlie other, 
sadly. lie paused, and seemed to reflect deeply for some 
minutes, and then, in a voice of peculiar meaning, and 
with a look of intense cunning in his small grey eyes, 
said, “ Wc beard the name he mentioned—Raj)er, Fagau's 
man of business, l^et’s have him in, MacNaghten; the 
fellow is a half simpleton in many things. Let's talk to 
him.” 

• “Would you ask Mr. Raper to join our breakfast?" 
asked Dan of the innkeeper. 

“ He has ju.st finished his own, sir—some bread and 
watcrcresscs, with a cup of milk, are all that he takes." 

“Poor fellow!” said Dan, “I see him yonder in the 
summer-houbc ; he appears to be in hard study, for lie has 
not raised his head since we entered the room. I’ll go and 
ask him how he is." 

MacNaghten had not only time to approach the little 
table where liaper was seated unobserved, but even to 
look over the object of his study, before his presence was 
recognised. 

“German, Mr. Raper; reading German,” cried Mac¬ 
Naghten, “ I know the characters at least.” 

“ Yes, sir, it is German; an odd volume of Richter that 
I picked up a few days ago. A diiiicult author at first, 
somewhat involved and intricate in construction; here, for 
instance, is a passage-” 
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My dear fHend, it is all a Greek chorus to me, or any- . 
thing else you can fancy equally unintelligible.” 

“ It is the story of an humble man, a village cobbler, 
who becomes by “an accident of fortune suddenly rich. 
Now the author, instead of describing the incidents of life 
and the vicissitudes that encounter him, leaves us only to 
guess, or rather to shppW them for ourselves, by simply 
dwelling upon all the ‘ Geduuk’s-kriege,’ or mental con¬ 
flicts, that are the consequences of his altered position. 
The notion is ingenious, and if not overlayed with a cer¬ 
tain dreamy mysticism, would be very interesting.” 

“ I,” said Dan, “ would far rather hear of his acts than 
his reflections. 'What he did would amuse me more to 
know than to learn why.” 

“ lint hoAv easy to imagine the one!” exclaimed Haper. 

“ "Wealth has its habits all stereotyped ; from Dives to our 
own clan’s the catalogue has been ever the same, * purple 
and fine lijien.’ And if some have added to the mere 
sensual pleasures the higher enjoyments derivable from 
objects of art and tlic cultivation of letters, has it not 
been because their own natures were more elevated, and 
required such refinements as daily uecessaries? The 
himible man suddenly enriched, lives no longer in the 
sjjhere of his former associates, but ascends into one of 
whose habits be knows nothing*; and Jeau Paul condemns 
him for this, and reminds him that when a river is sw'ollen 
])y autumn rains, it does not desert its ancient channel, 
but enlarges the sphere of its utility, by spreading fer¬ 
tilisation on each side of it, seeming to think—I may, by 
the accidents of life, grow small and humble again; it is 
as ivell that I should not quit the tiny course 1 have fol¬ 
lowed in my humble fortunes.” 

“And do you agree with him?” asked Dan, more 
amazed by the enthusiasm of his companion, than b}!* the 
therno that suggested it. 

“ 1 do so in everything; I speak, of course, as one who 
knows nothing of those ambitions by wiiich wealthy men 
arc encompassed; 1 am not in the position of one who has 
seen and felt these fascinations, and who emerges from his 
poverty to reassume a former station. Take the case of 
Mr. Curtis, for instance.” 

“ What! old Curtis—Joe Curtis?” asked Dan, eagerly. 

“Yes, Curtis, formerly of Meaghvalley. Well, if 
Ins claim be as good as they supt'ose, he’ll not only in¬ 
herit the great AVicklow estates, biit the western property 
so long in Chancery.” 

MacNaghten saw that Haper was pouring forth this 
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knowledge without being conscione that he was making 
an important revelation, and gave a drj’' commonplace 
assent. 

“Who can say what may not be his income?” ex¬ 
claimed Bapcr, thoughtfully; “twenty thousand a-year, 
at the least.” 

“ And his prospects are good, you say—his chances of 
success?” 

“ The marriage certificate of Noah Curtis and Eleanor 
Carew has been discovered, sir, and if the Mill of 
Fowncs Carew be authentic, the case, 1 believe, is 
clear.” 

“ What Carews were these?” 

“The ancestors of Walter Carew, sir, whose estates 
now descend to the heirs of the female brancli.” 

“ And Curtis will inherit these ? ” 

The tone in which Dan uttered these words so startled 
Ilaper, that he suddenl}’- recovered his self-possession, and 
remembered how unguardedly he had related this mj'ste- 
rious piece of intelligence. 

“When was this discovery made?—who chanced to 
trace this relationship between Cnrfis and the Carew 
family?” cried MacNaghten, in intense anxiety. 

A signal from Kaper suddenly suggested caution and 
reserve; but Dan, too much excited to attend to it, w’ent 
on— 

“ Sir, never believe it I It is some infernal scheme 
concocted between Fagan and the lawyers. They have 
put forward this wretched old man, half-witted as he 

IS-” 

A hand grasped Dan's arm aS he said this—he turned, 
and there stood Curtis beside him! 

“ I’ve heard you both !” said the old man, drily. “ To 
you, sir,” said he to Raper, 1 owe my thanks for a piece 
of welcome news; to you, MacNaghten, 1 feel grateful for 
all your candour! ” 

“ Come, come, Curtis—be angry with me, if you will; 
but, for heaven's sake, do not lend yourself to these base 
plots and schemes. If there be a conspiracy to rob poor 
Walter’s widow and her child, let not one of his oldest, 
best friends have any share in it.” 

“I’ll maintain my rights, sir—he assured of that!” 
said Curtis, with a degree of resolution strangely diflerent 
from his former tnantier. “ Mr. MacNaghten’s impression 
of my competence to conduct my own affairs may possibly 
be disparaging, but, happily, there is another tribunal 
which shall decide on that question. Kaper, I’m going 
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into town—^will you accompany me ? Mr. MacKaghten, 
I wish you a good moniiflg.” And with these words, 
he took Rapcr’s arm. and retired, leaving Dan still stand¬ 
ing, mute, overwhelmed, and thunderstruck. 


CHAPTER XX. 

raOSPERlTY AND ADVERSITY. 

What I have heretofore mentioned of the events which 
followed immediately on my father’s death, were all re¬ 
lated circumstantially to me by MacNaghten himself, w ho 
used to dwell upon them with a most painfully accurate 
memor 3 \ There was not an incident, however slight, 
there 'vvas not a scene of passing interest, that did not 
leave its deep impression on him ; and, amid all the trials 
of his own precarious life, these were the events wdiich he 
recurred to most frequently. 

Poor fellow, how severely did he reproach himself for 
calamities that no effort of his could avert! How often 
has he deplored mistakes and errors which, though they 
perhaps hastened, by no means caused, the ruin that im¬ 
perilled us. I’hc simple fact was, that in his dread of 
litigation, from which almost all his own misfui'tuncs had 
sprung, he endeavoured to conduct afiairs which required 
the most acute and subtle intelligence to guide. He be¬ 
lieved that good sense and good intentions would he amply 
sufficient to divest my father’s circumstances of all em¬ 
barrassment ; and when, at last, he saw two claimants in 
the field for the property—immense, almost fabulous, de¬ 
mands from Fagan—and heard, besides, that no provision 
was made for my mother, whose marriage was utterly 
denied and disbelieved—tlien he appears to have lost all 
self-control altogether, and in his despair to have grasped 
at any expedient that presented itself. One day, address¬ 
ing a confidential letter to Sir Carew O’Moore, whom he 
regarded as the rightful heir to the property; the next, 
adventuring to open relations ivitli Curtis, through the 
mediation of Fagan. Every weak point in my mother’s 
position became, of course, exposed by these fruitless 
communications; while, by his own change of purpose, he 
grew to be distrusted by each in turn. 

It was a theme that he avoided speaking on; hut, when 
questioned closely by me, he has owned uat Curtis exer- 
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dsed a kind of sway, a species of tcrror>like inilaence 
over him, that totally overcame him. 

“ That old, besotted, crazy intellect,” said he, “ ap¬ 
peared to have recovered freslmelte and energy with 
prosperity; and, animated with almost diabolical acute¬ 
ness, to profit by every weakness of my own nature. 
Even Fagan, with all liis practised craft, had to succumb 
to the shrewd and keen-witted powers of the <)ld man; 
and Crow'ther owned that all his experience of life had 
not shown him his equal in point of intelligence.” 

A misanthropic hitter spirit gave him a vigour and 
energy that his years might have denied him ; and there 
w’as a kind of vindictive power about him that withstood 
all the effects of fatigue and exhaustion. 

The law had now begun its campaign in right earnest. 
There were two great issues to be tried at bar, and a grand 
qiiei'tion, involving any amount of iiitricacy, for the 
Chancery Court. The subject Wiis the possession of a 
large estate, and every legal celebrity of the day was en¬ 
gaged by one side or the other. Of course such an event 
became the general topic of discussion in all circles, but 
more particularly in those wherein my father had once 
moved. Alas, for the popularity of personal qualities— 
how short-lived is it ever! Of the many ^rilo used to 
partake of his generous hospitality, and who benefited by 
his friendshij), how few could now speak even charitably 
of his acta! Indeed, it would appear from the tone in 
which they spoke, that each, even the lca‘'t ohsen ant or 
far-seeing, had long anticipated his ruin. Such absurd 
extravagance—such pretensiem ! A liousc fit for a sove¬ 
reign prince, and a retinue like IJiat of royalty I And 
then the daily style of living—endless profusion and 
w'aste. The “French coniicction "—none would say mar¬ 
riage—also had its share of reprobation. The kindly- 
disposed only affected to deplore and grieve over th 
unhappy mistake. The rigidly-right seemed to read in 
his own df)wnfall a justice lor a crime committed; while 
another section, as large as either, “took out" their 
indignation at his insolence in having dared to present her 
to the w'orld as his wife! 

And yet his once warm heart was scarcely cold w'hen 
they said these things of him. And so it is to this day, 
and to this hour: the same code of morality exists, and 
the same set of movaliscrs are to be met W’ith everywhere. 
Far he it from me to say that faults and follies should 
pass unnoticed and unstigmatised; hut, at least, let the 
truth-teller of to-day not have been the tuft-hunter of 
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yesterday—let the grave monitor who rebukes extrava¬ 
gance, not once have been the Sybarite guest who pro¬ 
voked excess—but least of all let us hear predictions of 
ruin from the lips that only promised long years of hap¬ 
piness and enjoyment. 

Events moved rapidly. The Chancellor appointed a 
receivership over the property, and an order from the 
Court required that immediate possession should be taken 
of the house and demesne. My father’s balance at his 
banker's amounted to some thousand pounds. This, too, 
was sequestered by a judge’s order, “ awaiting proceed¬ 
ings.” An inventory of everything—even to the personal 
effects of my mother—^thc jewellery she had brought with 
her from France—^her very wardrobe—was taken. "The 
law has a most microscopic eye for detail. Carriages, 
horses, servants’ liveries, were numbered — the very 
cradle, in which lay her baby, was declared to belong to 
some unknown owner; and a kind of m^^stical .proprietor¬ 
ship seemed to float imseen through the chambers and 
corridors of that devoted dwelling. 

My poor mother!—removed from room to room, with 
good-natured care, to spare her the shock of proceedings 
which even her ignorance of the world might have taken 
alarm at—weak, scarcely able to walk—only half con¬ 
scious of the movement around her—asking every moment 
for exjdanations which none had courage to give her— 
agitated witli vague terror—a sense of some misfortune 
lowering over her, and each moment nearer—catching at 
a chance word dropped here—eagerly watching at every 
look there—what misery, what sunering was yours! poor, 
friendless, forsaken >vidow! 

Where was MacNaghten, her one faithful friend and 
’counsellor? He had gone to town early that morning, 
and had not yet returned. One last but fruitless effort to 
induce Curtis to come to terms, had led him again to seek 
an interview. Her cousin De Gabriac, who had been ill 
for several days, had by a mere accident, from expressions 
picked up by his valet in the household, learned the nature 
of the allegation against my mother—that her marriage 
was denied, and my illegitimacy declared. Almost driven 
to madness by what sounded like an outrage to his pride, 
he had set out for Dublin to fasten upon some one—any 
one—a personal quarrel in the vindication of my mother’s 
honour. Fagan’s address Avas knoAVu to him, by frequent 
mention of his name, and thither he accordingly hastened. 
The Grinder was from home, but to await his return De 
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Gabriac was ushered up stairs into the drawing-rooAf 
where an elderly man was seated writing at a table. The 
old man lifted his head and slightly sainted the stranger^ 
but continued his occupation without any further notice, 
and De Gabriac threw himself into a chair to wait, with 
what patience he could, for Fagan's coming. 

There was a newspaper on the table, and De Gabriac 
took it up to spell as he could the intelligence of the day. 
Almost the Tery first lines which caught his eye, were an 
announcement of an “ Extensive sale of valuable funiiturc, 
plate, and household effects, late the property of \Valter 
Carew, Esq.” Certain enigmatical words that headed the 
advertisement puzzled the foreigner, aud unable to restrain 
his eagerness to unravel their meaning, he advanced to 
the table where the old man w'as writing, and in a polite 
tone asked him to explain what meant such phrases as 
“ In re Joseph Curtis, Esq., of Mcaghvalley House, and 
others, petitioners.” 

The other, thus addressed, looked from the newspaper 
to the inquirer, and back again to the paper, and (hen to 
the astonished face of the Frenchman, without a word. 
“ I have to hope,” said De Gabriac, “ that nothing in ray 
question may appear rude or uncivil. 1 merely wished to 
Imow-” 

“To know who Josepli Curtis is!” broke in the old 
man, quickl 3 ^ “ Then i'll tell you, sir. ITe is the only 
surviving son of Eobert Harrison Curtis and Klcaniir Anne, 
his wife, born at Meagbvalley House, iu the parish of 
Cappagh, barony of Ivrone, Anno Domini, 1704. Strved 
in Parliament for twent 3 '-eight years, and commanded the 
militia of his native county, till deprived of that honour 
by a rascally Government and a perjured Viceroy.” Here- 
bis voice grew loud, and bis manner violent and excited. 
“ Since when, sir, harassed, persecuted, and tortured, he 
has been robbed of his estates, stripped of his propert 3 % 
and left houseless aud friendless—ay, sir, friendless I say, 
for poverty and want attract no friendship; and who would 
still be the victim of knavery and scoundrclism if Provi¬ 
dence had not blessed him with a clear head as well as a 
strong heart. Such he is, and such he stands before you. 
And now, sir, that I have answered your question, -will 
yon favour me with a reply to mine—what are you 
called?” 

“ I am the Count Emile De Gabriac,” said the French¬ 
man, smiling j “ I will spare you the pedigree and the 
birthplace.” 
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“Wisely done,' IVe no doubt, sir,” said Curtis, “ if, as 
I surmise, you are the relative of that French lady whom 
I met at Castle Carew.” 

“ You speak of my cousin, sir—^Madame de Carew.” 

I do not recognise her as such, sir, nor does the law 
of this country.” 

“ How do you mean, sir—^not married—is it such you 
would imply?” cried Dc Gabriac, fiercely. 

“ Never imagine that your foreign airs can terrify me, 
young gentleman,” said Curtis, insolently. “I’ve seen 
you ill your own country, and know well the braggadocio 
style you can assume. If you ask me for information, 
do so with the manner that beseems inquiry. If you are 
for a quarrel, it’s not Joe Curtis will baulk your good in¬ 
tentions.” 

“ Poor old fool,” said De Gabriac, contemptuously. 
“ If you had a grandson or a nephew to answer for your 
insolence-” 

“But, I have neither—I want neither; I am ready, 
willing, and able to defend my own lionour, and this is 
exactly wliat I suspect you arc unable to say ” 

“ But you do not suppose that 1 can cross a weapon 
with the like of you!” said De Gabriac, with an insolent 
laugh. 

“ You wouldn’t be a Frenchman if 3 011 hadn’t a subter¬ 
fuge to escape a meeting!” cried Curtis, with a most 
taunting impertinence of manner. 

“ Tljis is pushing insolence too far, old man,” said De 
Gabriac, barely able to restrain himself. 

“ And yet not far enough, it w'oiild seem, to prompt you 
to an act of manhood. Now’ hear me, Monsieur Count, 
I am no admirer of your countrj', nor its ways; but this 
I will say, that a French gentleman, so far as I have seen 
of them, was always ready to resent an insult; and, when¬ 
ever a slight was passed by unnoticed, the prosumf)tion 
ever was, that he who endured it w'as not a gentleman. Is 
it to some such explanation you wish to conduct me in the 
present case ? ” 

A contemptuous exclamation and a glance of inctrablo 
disdain W’as all the reply tlic Count vouchsafed to this out¬ 
rageous appeal, and probably by no means could he so 
eflectually have raised the old man’s anger. Any allusion 
to his age, to the infirmities that pertained to it, he bore 
always^ with the greatest impatience ; but to suppose that 
his time of life placed him beyond self-vindication was an 
insult too great to be endured, and he would have braved 
any peril to avenge it. llis sudden access to w'ealth, far 
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from allaying tbe irritabilities of his nature, bad increased 
and exaggerated them all. The insolence of prosperity 
was now added to the querulous temperament that narrow 
fortune had engendered, and the excitement of his brain 
was little short of actual frenzy. To^hat extent of out¬ 
rage passion might have carried him there is no saying, 
for he was already hurriedly advancing towards the Count 
wben the door opened, and Polly Fagan entered. She had 
overheard from an adjoining room the words of high alter¬ 
cation, and recognising Curtis as one of the speakers, 
determined at any cost to interfere. 

“I am sure, sir,” said she, addressing the old man, 
while she curtsied deeply to the stranger, “ that you will 
forgive my intrusion ; but I onl}’^ this moment learned that 
you were here writing, and I thought that probably the 
quiet seclusion of my room would suit you better—may I 
make bold to offer it to you?” 

Thanks, madam; but, with your leave, this is quite to 
my taste,” said he, stiffly. 

It is so comfortable, sir, and looks out upon our little 
garden ! ” said Polly, coaxingly. 

am certain, madam, that it has every attraction, 
and only needs your presence there to be incomparable.” 

“ Nay, sir,” said she, laughing, “ Pll not take your 
inuendo save in its flattering sense.” 

“I never flatter, madam, for I wouldn’t try to pass on 
another the base coinage Pd nvject myself. (Hhers, how¬ 
ever,” and here he glanced towards the Frenchman, “ may 
not have these scruples ; and 1 am sure the charms of your 
apartment will be fully appreciated elsewhere.” 

Polly blushed deeply, ncjt the less so that the French¬ 
man’s eyes were bent upon her during the delivery of the 
speech with evident admiration. 

“If mademoiselle woulu permit me, even as a sanc¬ 
tuary-” began the Count. 

“ Just so, Miss Po’ly,” broke in Curtis; “ let him take 
refuge there, as he tells you, for he feels very far from at 
his ease in my company.” 

Polly's quick intelligence read in these few words the 
real state of the case; and, resolved at all hazards to 
prevent untoward consequences, she made a sign to the 
Frenchman to follow her, and left the room. 

It was in vain that the old man re>seated himself at the 
writing table ; all his efforts at composure were fruitless, 
and he muttered to himself threats of vengeance and im¬ 
precations, till he worked his mind up to a state of un¬ 
governable fury. It was in the very paroxysm of this pas- 
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sion, and while he was pacing the chamber with hasty steps, 
that Fagan entered. 

“ Nothing unpleasant has occurred, sir, J trust,” ex¬ 
claimed the Grinder, as he beheld the agitated face, 
and watched the lips that never ceased to mutter unin- 
tellimbly. 

** Tell me, sir,” cried he, advancing up to Fagan, and 
placing one hand upon his shoulder, tell me, sir, what 
IS there in my age and appearance that should exclude me 
from exacting the satisfaction in vogue amongst gentle¬ 
men? 1 ask yon, sir, in plain language—^and you have a 
right to answer me, tor it was in your house and under 
your roof that 1 have received this outrage—^wherf and 
what is my disqualification?” 

** Pray explain yourself, Mr. Curtis. I trust I haven’t 
heard you aright, and that any one had dared to ofiend 
you within these walls!” 

“ Yes, sir, in the very room where we stand, not half 
an hour ago, an insolent scoundrel of a foreigner—a 
French lackey—a hair-dresser, perhaps—has bad the in¬ 
solence to talk to me, a gentleman oi fortune and position, 
a man whose estate places him in the first rank of this 
country’s gentry. You said so yesterday. Don’t deny it, 
sir, I quote your own very words.” 

am most ready and willing to repeat them, Mr. 
Curtis,” said Fagan, humbly; “ pray go on.” 

“You said yesterday,” continued Curtis, “in the pre¬ 
sence of two others, that except Lord Kiltimon’s, there 
was not so large a property in the country; did you, sir, 
or did you not?” 

“ I certainly did say so, sir.” 

“ And now, sir, you would go back of it—^you had some 
reservation, some qualifying something or other. I’ll be 
bound; but 1 tell you, ISlr. Anthony Fagan, that though 
these habits may suit an apple-stall m Mary's-abbey, they 
are unbecoming when used in the presence of men of rank 
and fortune. I believe that is plain speaking, sir; I 
trust there may be no misconception of my meaning at 
least 1” 

Fagan was not, either by nature or by disposition, dis¬ 
posed to submit tamely to insult; but whether it was from 
some strong reason of policy, or that he held Curtis as one 
not fully responsible f()r bis words, he certainly took no 
steps to resent his language, bnt rather seemed eager to 
assuage the violence of the old man's temper. 

“ It’s all very well, sir,” said Curtis, after listening with 

considerable show of impatience to these excuses; “it’s all 
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veiy well to say you regret this and deplore that. But 
let me tell you there are other duties of your station be¬ 
side apologies. You should take measures that when per¬ 
sons of' my rank and station accept the sjbelter of your 
roof, they are not ’broken in upon by rascally foreigners, 
vile adventurers, and swindlers! You may be as angry as 
you please, sir, but I will repeat every word 1 have said. 
Yes, Mr. Fagan; I talk fi'om book, sir—I speak with 
knowledge; for when you were serving out crab-apples, in 
a check-apron, at your father's stall, 1 was travelling on 
the C<»ntinent, as a young gentleman of fortune!” 

Until yon tell me how you have been insulted, and by 
whom,” said Fagan, with some warmth, “ I must hope that 
there is some easily-explained mistake.” 

“Egad! this is better and better,” exclaimed Curtis. 
“ No, sir; you mistake me much—you entirety misunder¬ 
stand rnc. 1 should most implicitly accept your judgment 
as to a bruised peach or a blighted pear; but upon a ques¬ 
tion of injured honour or of outraged feeling, 1 should 
scarcely defer to you so humbly 1” and as he said these 
words, with an air of most exaggerated self-importance, 
he put on his hat, and Ici^ the room, without once noticing 
the respectful salutation of the Grinder. 

When Fagan entered his daughter’s room, he was sur¬ 
prised at the presence of the stranger, whom she presented 
to him as tlie Count de Gabriac, and who had so far pro¬ 
fited by the opportunity as to have already made a most 
favourable impression upon the fair Polly. 

Polly rapidly told her father that the stranger, while 
awaiting his return, had been accidentally exposed to the 
most outrageous treatment from Curtis, to shelter him 
from a continuance of w'hich she had offered him the hos¬ 
pitality of her own apartment. 

“ He came in,” resumed .^he, “ to learn some tidings of 
his cousin's aff'airs, for ic appears that law proceedings of 
the most rigorous kind are in operation, and the poor 
widow will be obliged to leave Castle Carew.” 

Polly spoke with true feelings of regret, for she realty 
now learned for the first time that my mother’s position 
was involved in any ditficulty, though from what precise 
cause she was still in ignorance. 

“ Leave me to speak with the Count alone, Polly; I can 
probably afford him the information he seeks.” 

The interview w'as not of long duration; but Fagan ac¬ 
quitted himself with a degree of tact and delicacy that 
Bcarcety seemed native to him. It is difScult to guess at 
bis rei4 motives in the matter. Perhaps he entertained 
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some secret doubts that my motber^s marriage might one 
day or other admit of proof; perhaps he felt some touch 
of gratitude for the treatment his daughter had experi* 
enced Avhen a guest at Castle Carew. Indeed, he spose of 
this to the Count with pride and satisfaction. Whatever 
the reasons, he used the greatest and most delicate reserve 
in alluding to my mother’s situation, and told De Oabriac 
that the proceedings, however rigorous they might appear, 
were common in such cases, and that when my mother had 
sufficiently recovered herself to give detailed information 
as to the circumstance^ of her marriage, there would be 
ample time and opportunity to profit hy the knowledge. 
He went even furtner, and suggested that for the present 
he wished to place his little cottage at the KiUeriesHt her 
disposal, until such time as she could fix upon a residence 
more to her taste. In fact, both his explanations and his 
offers were made so gracefully and so kindly, that De 
Gabriac assented at once, and promised to come to dinner 
on the following day, to complete all the arrangements. 

When MacNaghten came to hear of the plan he was 
overjoyed, not only because it offered a home to my 
mother in her houseless destitution, but as evidencing a 
kind sp'rit on Fagan's part, from which he augured most 
favoufcibly. In fact, the arrangement, while relieving 
them from all present embarrassment, suggested also 
future hope; and it was now determined, that while De 
Gabriac was to accompany my mother to the far west, Dan 
himself was to set out for Prance, with a variety of letters, 
which might aid him in tracing out the story of my fiatheris 
marriage. 

It was at an humble little hotel in Stafford-street, a 
quaint old house called “ The Hart,” that th^ passed the 
last evening together before separating. Polly Fagan 
came over to drihk tea with my mother, and they chatted 
away in sombre mood till past midnight. MacNaghten 
was to sail with an early tide, and they agreed to sit up till 
it should be his time to depart. Often and often have 1 
heard Dan speak of that evening. Every incident of it 
made an impression upon his memory quite dispropor- 
tioned to their non-importance, and he has taken pains 
even to show me where each of them sat. The corner 
where my mother’s chair stood is now before me, and I 
fancy I can bring up her pnle young widow’s face, tear- 
furrowed and sad, trying to look interested where, with all 
her efforts, her wandering thoughts were ever turning to 
the past, and where by no exertion could she keep pace 
those “ who sorrowed not as she sorrowed.” 
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** We did not dare to talk to her of the future,” said 
poor MacNaghten; “her grief was too holy a thing to be 
disturbed by such thoughts; but amongst ourselves we 
spoke whisperiiigly of when we were all to meet again, 
and she seemed to listen to us with interest. It was 
strange enough,'’ remarked he, “ how sorrow had blended 
all our natures—differing and discordant, as heaven knows 
they were—^iato some resemblance of a family. I felt to¬ 
wards Polly as though she had been my sister, and totally 
forgot that G-abriac belonged to another land and another 
people; so humanising is the touch of affliction!” 

It struck three; and at four o’clock Dan was to sail. As 
he stood up, he caught sight of my mother, and saw that 
her eyes were full ol tears. She made a signal to him to 
approach, and then said, in a fervent whisper,— 

“ Come and see him before you go;” and led the way 
to the adjoining room, where her baby lay asleep. “I 
know,” said she, in broktin accents, “ that you will 
be a friend to him always, but if aught were to befall 
you 1-” 

MacNaghten cast his eyes heavenward, but made no 
answer. 


“Yes,” cried she, “I have that hope;” and so saying, 
she knelt dowm beside the little cot to pray. 

“ H was odd,” said he, when telling me this, “ I had 
never heard words of prayer in the French language be¬ 
fore ; hut they struck upon my heart with a power and 
significance 1 cannot explain. Was it some strange in¬ 
ward consciousness of the ]»ovver of IJim before whom I 
was standing, and who knows c\cry tongue and every peo¬ 
ple, and to whom all hearts are open, let their accents be 
ever so unlike or «o various? 1 was in the street,” added 
he, “ without knowing how T came there, for my brain was 
turning with a thousand thoughts. 

“ ‘M'here to, sir?’ said the carman. 

“ * The Pigeon-house,’ said 1, seating myself on the 
vehicle. 

“ ‘ Aint you Mr. MacNaghten, sir ?’ asked a large, well- 
dressed man, in a civil voice, as he touched his hat respect¬ 
fully to me. 

“ ‘ Tliat is my name,* replied 1. 

“ * Mr. Daniel MacNaghten, of Garrah-lynn ?’ asked he 
again. 

“ ‘ When I owned it,’ rejoined I, trying to smile at a sad 
recollection. 

“ * l^hen 1 have a writ against you, sir,* continued he, 
*iuid I’m sorry I must execute it too.’ 
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“ * At whose suit, and for what sum?* asked 1, trying to 
be calm and'collected. He answered my last question 
first, by saying it was for an acceptance for twelve hundred 
and seventy-six pounds Odd; and, after a little pressing, 
added,— 

* At the suit of Joseph Curtis, Esq., of Meaglivalley 
House.’ 

^ What’s to be done ?’ said I, ^ I cannot pay it.’ 

“ ‘Come over to Green Street for the present, anyhow,’ 
said he civilly; ‘ there are plenty of houses.’ 

“ ‘ No, no; to jail, if 1 must,’ said X, boldly. ‘ It’s not 
myself 1 was thinking about.’ 

Just as day was breaking 1 passed into the prison; and 
when I thought to be looking upon the mountains of the 
bay slowly fading behind me, I was ushered into the 
debtors* yard, to wait till my future dwelling-place shouii} 
be assigned me.” 

1 copy this incident in the very words he himself re¬ 
lated it. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

AT REST. 

Having already acquainted my reader with the source 
from which I have derived all these materials of my 
family history, he will not be siurprised to learn that Mac- 
Naghteu’s im}>risonment leaves a blank in this part of my 
narrative. All that I know indeed of these early years 
can be told in a few lines. My mother repaired with me 
to the cottage in the KJlleries, to which also came I)e 
Gabriac shortly after, followed by Folly Fagan, whose 
affection for my mother now exhibited itself must remark¬ 
ably. Not vainly endeavouring to dam up the current of 
a grief that would flow on, she tried to interest my mother 
in ways and by pursuits which were totally new to her, 
and, consequently, not coupled with painful recollections. 
She taught her to visit the poor in their cabins—^to see 
them in the hard struggle of their poverty, stoutly con¬ 
fronting fortune day by day, carrying the weary load of 
adversity, without one hope as to the time when they 
might cease to labour and be at rest. These rambles 
through wild and unvisited tri'Cts rewarded them well in 
the grand and glorious objects of scenery with which they 
became acmiainted. It was everlasting discovery—^now of 
some land-locked little bay, half-hid among its cliSb ; now 
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some lone island, with its one family for inhabitants; or 
now some picturesqne bit of inland scenery, with wood 
and mountaan, and waving grass. Occasionally, too, they 
ventured ont to sea, either to creep alonj^^ the coast, and 
peep into the rocky caverns with which it is perforated; 
or, tlicy would set sail for the distant islands of Arran— 
bleak and desolate spots on the wide, wild ocean. The 
charms of landscape, in its grandest features, were, how* 
ever, the least of the benefits these excursions conferred, 
at least on my poor mother. She learned, then, to see 
and to feel that the sorrows of life fall uniformly—^that 
few, indeed, are singled out for especial suffering, and that 
the load is apportioned to the strength that is to bear it. 
She saw, besides, how the hard necessities of existence 
formed in themselves a harrier against the wearing indu* 
ence of grief; the hands that must labour for daily bread 
are not wung in the wild transports of misery 1 It is the 
law of human nature, and the claims of the living are the 
counterpoise to the memory of the dead. 

Neither her early education nor her habits disposed her 
to any exertion. All her ideas of life were circumscribed 
within the limits of certain pleasures and enjoyments. 
From her infancy she had never known any other care 
than how to make time pass swiftly and agreeably: now 
she had to learn the more rewarding lesson, that life can 
be profitably passed, and to this task she addressed herself, 
I believe, witn a hearty earnestness. 

It is only by estimating the change which took place in 
her character at this time, and which marked it during 
the short remainder of her life, that I am led to speculate 
upon the cause. Her days were passed in intercourse 
with the peasantry, whom, at last, she began to under¬ 
stand, through all the difHculties of their strange tei^era- 
ment, and all the eccentricities of their habits. There 
was not a cabin for miles round, with every one of whose 
inmates she was not acquainted, and of whose joys and 
sorrows, whose hopes and cares, she was not, in some 
shape, the participator. 

When the sea was too rough, and the weather too wild 
for the fishermen to venture out, she was constantly 
amongst them with some material for home occupation; 
and it was curious to see those fingers, which bad never 
been used to harder toil than the mock labour of the em¬ 
broidery frame, ingeniously moving through the ma 2 eB of 
a fishing-net, while, in her foreign English, she would 
relate some story of her Breton countrymen, certain to 
interest those who sat admiringly around her. 
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How singular it is that the experience and the habits 
which arc destined to guide us through die great trials of 
life are frequently acquired in scenes and amongst people 
the very opposite to those wherein the lesson is to be 
profitable I And yet so it was. In exhorting and cheer* 
mg others she elevated the tone of her own mind; in sug¬ 
gesting exertion to the faint-hearted she imbibed courage 
herself; and w'hen teaching them to be of good cheer, she 
spoke the language of encouragement to herself. Her 
bodily health, too, kept pace with her mental. She who 
rarely had ventured out if the weather merely were threat¬ 
ening, could now face the stormiest seasons of that wild 
west. The darkest day of winter would see her abroad, 
braving, with an almost childish excitement, the beating 
rain and wind, or fighting onward to some lone cabin 
amongst the hills, through sleet and snow-drift, unde¬ 
terred ! 

1 have heard but little of the life they led within doors, 
but 1 believe that the evenings were passed pleasantly with 
books and conversation—He Gabriac reading aloud, while 
my mother and Folly worked ; and thus the winter glided 
easily over, and spring was now approaching ere they 
were well aware that so many months had gone by. if 
my mother wondered at times why they never heard from 
MacNaghten, J)e Gabriac and Folly, who were in the 
secret of his mishap, would frame various excuses to ac¬ 
count for his silence. Meanwhile they heard that^sneh 
was the complication of the law proceedings which con¬ 
cerned the estate, so intricate the questions, and so puz¬ 
zling, that years might pass in litigation ere any decision 
could be come to. A reserved offer came at this time from 
fciir Carew O’JMoore, to settle some small annuity on my 
mother if she would relinquish all claim to tlie estate in 
his favour; but Fagan hesitated to acquaint her with a 
proposal which he well knew she would reject, and the 
very fact of which must be an insult to her feelings. This 
the Grinder commented on in a letter to his daughter, 
while he also avowed that as he saw no prospect of any¬ 
thing favourable *to my mother likely to issue from the 
course of law, he must press upon her the necessity of her 
seeking an asylum in ncr own country, and amongst her 
own friends. 

I have never been able to ascertain why my mother* 
herself did not at once determine on returning to France 
afrer my fathers death. Perhaps the altered circumstances 
of her fortune deterred her. There might have been rea¬ 
sons, perhaps, on the score of her birth. My impression 
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is, that De Gabriac had quitted the Continent over- 
'whelmed with debt, and dared not return there, and that 
as his counsels greatly swayed her, she w'as influenced by 
whatever arguments he adduced. 

So little was my mother acquainted with the details of 
her altered condition in life, that she still believed a small 
but secure income remained to her ; and it was only by a 
few lines addressed to her, and inclosed in a letter to 
Polly, that she was at length brought to see that she was 
actually without means of support for a single day, and 
that hitherto she had been a dependent on Fagan's kind¬ 
ness for a home. 

I believe that this communication was not made with 
any harshness or want of feeling; on the contrary, that it 
was conveyed with whatever delicacy the writer could 
summon to so ungracious a task. It is more than pro¬ 
bable, besides, that Fagan would not have made it at all, 
or at least not for a considerable time, had he not at that 
moment been involved in an angry correspondence with 
Polly, who had flatly refused to quit my mother, and 
return home. Irritated at this, and driven to extremities, 
he had determined in this last course to accomplish his 
object. 

My mother was so much overwhelmed by the tidings, 
that she thought she could not have understood them 
aright, and hastened to Polly's room, with the letter in her 
hand: 

“ Tell me,” cried she, “ what this means—is it pos¬ 
sible—can it be true— that I am actually a beggar ? ” 

Polly read the lines with a flashing eye and heightened 
colour, but never uttered a Avoid. 

“ Speak, Polly, dearest, and relieve me of tliis terrible 
fear, if you can,” cried my mother, passionately. 

“ I understand whai this means,” said Polly, crushing 
the note in her band; this is a question that requires 
explanation. You must leave it to me. I'll go up to 
town this evening, and before the end of the week I'll be 
back with you. My father is mistaken—that's all; and 
you have misunderstood him! ” 

And thus planning, and excusing, and contradicting 
herself, she at last succeeded in mlaying my mother's 
^ears, and assuring her that it Avas a mere misapprehen¬ 
sion, and that a few days Avould suffice to rectify it. 

My mother insisted that Polly should not travel alone, 
and that Gabriac should be her companion—an arrange¬ 
ment to which she acceded with comparative ease and 
willingness. Had Polly Fagan and Gabriac merely met 
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as people meet in society, -mth no other opportunities of 
knowing each other than are presented by the ordinary in- 
terconrne with the world, the great likelihood is, that they 
should have conceived for each other a rooted dislike. 
There was scarcely one single subject on which they 
thought in common. They differed in ideas of country 
and people. Their tastes, their prejudices, their ambitions, 
all took opposite directions; and yet such is the effect of 
intimacy, such the consequence of daily, hourly commn* 
nion, that each not only learned to tolerate, but even to 
imhii)e some of the notions of the other; and an imper« 
ceptihlc compromise was at length entered into, by which 
individuality became tempered down, and even the broad 
traits of nationality almost effaced. The Count carfe to 
perceive, that what he had at first regarded as coarse and 
inelegant, was in reality the evidence of only a bold and 
vigorous spirit, exulting in its own energy, and confident 
of its power ; and Polly began to recognise that remark- 
able truth, that a coxcomb need not necessarily be a coward, 
and that the most excessive puppyism can consort with 
even a chivalrous courage and daring. Of these qualities 
—the very first in Polly’s estimation—he had given seve¬ 
ral proofs in their adventures by sea and land, and under 
circumstances, too, w'hcre the very novelty of the peril to 
be surmounted might have suggested some fear. 

There is a generous impulse usually to exalt in our 
esteem those whom tve had once held cheaply, when on 
nearer intimacy we discover that we had wronged them. 
We feel as if there was a debt of reparation due to them, 
and that we are unjust till we have acquitted it. It may 
chance that now and then this honourable sentiment may 
carry us beyond reasonable hounds, and that we are dis¬ 
posed to accord even more than is due to them. 

1 have no means of knowing if such were the case h'‘rc: 
I can but surmise from other circumstances the causes 
which w'cre in operation. It is enough, however, if I state, 
that long helbre Gabriac had passed the limit of admira¬ 
tion for Polly, she had conceived for him a strong senti¬ 
ment of love; and while he was merely exerting those 
qualities w'hich arc amongst the common gifts of his class 
and his country, she was becoming impressed with the no¬ 
tion of his vast superiority to all of those she had ever met 
in society. It must be taken into account, that his manner 
towards her evinced a degree of respect and devotion 
which, though not overpassing the usual observance of 
good manners in France, contrasted very favourably with 
the kind of notice bestowed by countxy gentlemen upon 
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Grtinder's daughter/* Those terrible traditions of 
exorbitant jnterest, &ose fatal compacts with usury, that 
had made Fagan's name so dreadfully notorious in 1 relnnd, 
were all unknown to Gabriac. He only saw in Polly a 
very handsome mrl, of a far more than common amount of 
intelligence, andmth a spirit daringly ambitious. As the 
favoured friend and companion of his cousin, he took it for 
granted that the peculiar customs of Ireland admitted such 
intimacies between tliosc socially unequal, and that there 
was nothing strange or unusual in seeing her where she 
was. He, tlierefore, paid her every attention he would 
have bestowed on the mo.st high-born damsel of bis own 
court. He exhibited that deference which his own lan¬ 
guage denominated homage; and in fact, long before he 
had touched her affections, he had flattered her pride and 
self-love by a courtesy to which she liad never, in all her 
intercourse with the world, been habituated. 

Perhaps my reader needs not one-half of the explana¬ 
tion, to surmise why two young people—both good-looking, 
both attractive, and both idle—should, in the solitude of 
a country cottage, tall in love with each other. That they 
did so, at all events—she first, and he afterwards —is, how¬ 
ever, the fact; and now, by the simple-hearted arrange¬ 
ment of my poor mother—whose thoughts had never 
taken in such a casualty—were they to set ofT' together as 
fellow-travellers for Dublin. So far, indeed, from even 
suspecting such a possibilitj'^, it was only a few days ])rc- 
viously that she had been deploring to Polly her cousin’s 
fickleness in breaking off his jiropospJ marriage in IVance, 
on the mere ground that his abscrice must necessarily have 
weakened the ties that bound him to his betrothed. Wliat 
secret hopes the revelation may have sug‘;ested to Polly’s 
mind is matter that 1 cannot even s]icculate on. 

It was with a heav^ heart my poor mother saw them 
drive from the door, and came hack to sit down in solitude 
beside the cradle of her baby. It was a dark and rainy 
day of winter; the beating of the waves against the rocky 
shore, and the wailing winds, made sad chorus together; 
imd without, as well as within, all was cheerless and de¬ 
pressing. Dark and gloomy as was the landscape, it was 
to the mil as bright as the scene within her own heart; 
for now that she began to arrange facts and circumstances 
together, and to draw inferences from them, she saw that 
nothing but ruin lay before her. The very cxprc«sions of 
Fagan’s letter, so opposite to the almost submissive courtesy 
of former times, showed her that he no longer licsitatcd 
to declare her the dependent on his bounty. ** And yet," 
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cried she, aloud, are these the boasted laws of England? 
Is the widow left to starve ?—^is the orphan left houseless, 
C 3 ccept some formality or other be gone through? To 
whom descends the heritage of the father, while the son 
is still living ? ” From these thoughts, which no ingenuity 
of hers could pierce, she turned to others not less depress¬ 
ing. What had become of all those who once called them¬ 
selves her husband’s friends ? She, it is true, had herself 
lived estranged and retired from the world, but Walter 
was everywhere—all knew him, all professed to love him, 
Hitter as ingratitude will ever seem, all its poignancy is 
nothing compared to the smart it inflicts when practised 
towards those who have gone from us for ever; we feel 
then as though treachery had been added to the wrong. 
“ Oh!” cried she, in her anguish, “ how have they repaid 
him Avhose heart and hand were ever open to them I” A 
flood of recollections, long dammed up by the habits of her 
daily life, and the little cares by which she was environed, 
now swept through her mind, and from her infancy and 
her childhood, in all its luxurious splendour, to her present 
destitution, each passage of her existence seemed revealed 
before her. The solitude of the lonely cottage suggesting 
such utter desolation, and the wild and storm-lashed scene 
without adding its influence to her depression, she sat for 
some time still and unmoved, like one entranced; and 
then springing to her feet, she rushed out into the beating 
rain, glad to exchange the conflict of the storm fur that 
more terrible war that waged within her. 

Like one flying from some terrific enemy, she ran with 
all her speed towards the shore. The sea was now break¬ 
ing over the rocks with tremendous force, and sending 
vast clouds of spray high into the air, while W'liole sheets 
of foam were wildly tossed about by the w iiid. 'rhrough 
these she struggled on; now stumbling or falling, as her 
tender feet yielded to the sharp rocks, till she reached a 
little promontory over the sea, on which the waves struck 
with all their force; and there, with streaming hair and 
dripping garments, she sat braving the hurricane, and in 
a wild paroxysm of imagined heroism, daring Fortune to 
her worst. 

Physical ills are as nothing to those that make the heart 
their dwelling-place, and to her there seemed an nnsjieak- 
able relief in the thundering crash of the storm, as com¬ 
pared with the desolate silence of her lonely house. 

The whok of that day saw her on the selfsame spot; 
and there was she discovered at nightfall by some fisher¬ 
men, propped up in a crevice of the rock, but cold and 
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scarcely conscioiu. They all knew her well, and with the 
tenderest care they carried her to her cottage. Even 
before they reached it her mind began to wander, and 
wild and incoherent words dropped from her. That same 
night she was seized with fever; the benevolent but simple 
people about her knew not what to do; the nearest medi¬ 
cal aid was many miles off; and when it did arrive, on 
the following morning, the malady had already attacked 
the brain. 

. The same sad short series of events so many have w'it- 
ncssed, so many have stood by, with breaking hearts, now 
occurred. To wild delirium, with all its terrible excesses, 
succeeded the almost more dreadful stupor; and to tliat 
again the brief lucid moment of fast-ebbing life; and then 
came the sleep that knows no waking—and my mother 
was at rest] 


CHAPTER XXn. 

THE VnXAGE OP REICHENAU. 

I MUST now ask of my reader to clear at a bound both 
time and space, and stand beside me some years later, and 
in a foreign land. 

The scene is at the foot of the Splngen Alps, in a little 
village begirt with mountains, every crag and eminence 
of which is surmounted by a mined castle. There is a 
grandeur and solemnity in the whole landscape, not alone 
from its vast proportions, but from the character of im- 
' pregnability suggested by those fastnesses and the grey 
sad-coloured tint of hill and verdure around. 

There is barely space for the village in the narrow 
glen, which is traversed by two streams—the one, yellow, 
turbid, and sluggish; the other, sparkling, bright, and 
impetuous. These are the Rhines, which, uniting below 
the village of Reichenau, form that noble river whose 
vinc-clad cliffs and castled crags arc lyrical in every land 
of Europe. 

1 scarcely know, a spot throughout the whole Continent 
more typical of isolation and retirement than this. There 
is no entrance to it from the north, save by a wooden 
bridge over the torrent; towards the south it is only 
acce.^sible^y the winding zig-zag of the “ Via Mala 
east and jsrestward rise gigantic mountains untraversed by 
even the'chamoiB-hunter, and yet there is no appearance 
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of that poverty and destitution so usuallv observable in 
remote and unvisited tracts. Many of the houses are large 
and substantially built, some evince a little architectural 
pretension in the way of ornament, and one which occu¬ 
pies a little terrace above the river has somewhat the air 
of a chateau, and in its windowed roof and moated gardens 
shows that it aspired to the proud distinction of a seigno- 
rial residence. 

It might be difficult to ascertain how an edifice of this 
size and pretension came to be built in such a place; at the 
time I speak of it %vas a school, and a modest-looking 
little board affixed to a pear-tree at the gate, announced 
“The Academy of M. Jost.” In my boyish eyes,' this 
chateau, its esplanade above the stream, the views it 
embraced, and the wild, luxuriant orchard by which it was 
begirt, comprised an amount of magnificence and beauty, 
such as no stretch of imagination could surpass. In 
respect to its pictnresipie site, my error was probably not 
great; the mountain scene, in all its varied tints of season 
and sunlight, is still before me, nor can I remember one 
whose impression is more pleasing. 

The chateau, for so it was called, lost nothing in my 
estimation by any familiarity 'with its details. I only knew 
of the large school-room with its three windows that 
opened on the terrace, the smaller chamber where the 
classical teacher held his more select audience, and a little 
den, fitted up with cases of minerals, insects, and stuffed 
birds, which was denominated M. Jost’s cabinet, and where 
that worthy man sat, weeks, months, I believe years long, 
microscope in eye, examining the intricate anatomy of 
beetles, or poring over some singular provisions in the 
eyelids of moths. Save when “ brought up” for punish¬ 
ment, we rarely saw him. Entirely engrossed with his 
own pursuits, he seldom bestowed a thought upon us ; and 
when, by any untoward incident, such as I have alluded to, 
we were thrust into his notice, the presence of a strange- 
looking butterfly—a brilliant dragon-moth—a spider even, 
would be certain to divert his thoughts into a new 
channel, and ourselves and our derelictions he utterly 
forgotten. Need T say, that no culprit ever appeared in 
the dock without some such recommendation to mercy, 
nor was there one of us ever unprepared with some speci¬ 
men of the insect tribe, ready to be produced at any 
moment of emergency ? 

It is but fair to say, that the other masters—iNre were 
but two—were sin^arly forbearing and indulgent. M. 
Gervois, who “taught” the little boys, was a quaint-lookingf 
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▼enerable old gentleman^ with a queue, and who wore on 
fire-days a ribbon in his button-hole. He was, it was 
said, originally a French noble of large fortune, but who 
had lost everj^hing by the extravagance of an only son, 
and had sought out, in voluntar}'^ exile, this remote spot 
to end his days in. His manners were always marked 
with a tinge of proud reserve which none ever infringed 
upon, nor, out of school-hours, did any one ever presume 
to obtrude upon his retirement. 

The classical teacher was a foreigner, we knew not of 
what nation ; we called him sometimes a Pole, now a 
Spaniard, now an Irishman—for all these nationalities 
only to ns expressed distant and unknown lands. He was 
small, almost to dwarfialmcss, and unilormly dressed in a 
’ suit of peculiarly-coloured brown cloth; Ids age might 
have been fifty, sixty, or even more, for there was little 
means of deciplicring the work of tiiiie in a face sad and 
careworn, but yet imwrinkled, and where sorrow had 
set its seal in earl}^ life, but without having worn the 
impress any deeper hy time. Large spectacles of blue 
glass concealed his eyes, of wddeh the story ran, one was 
sightless ; and his manner was uniformly quiet and pa¬ 
tient—extending to every one the utmost limit of -for¬ 
bearance, and accepting the slightest efforts to learn as 
evidences of a noble amldtion. To myself he was more 
than generous—he was truly and deeply aff’ecti(mate. I 
was too young to be one of his class, but he came for me 
each morning to fetch me to the school, for I did iHd live 
at the chateau, but at a. small two-storied house abutting 
against the base (»f the mountain. There Ave lived; and, 
now, let me explain wdio avc were. 

' But a peep within onr humble sitting-room will save 
both of us much time. I have called it humble—I might 
have used a stronger word, for it was poor almost to 
destitution. The wooden chairs and tables; the tiled 
floor; the hearth, on which some soaked branches of larch 
are smoking; the curtainless window, as w-ell as the utter 
absence of even the very clieapest appliances of comfort,— 
all show indigence. While a glance at the worn form and 
hollow check of her who noAv bends OA'er the embroidery- 
frame attests that actual want of sustenance is there 
written. Haggard and thin as the features arc, it needs 
no effort to believe that they once constituted beauty of a 
high order. The eye, now sunken and almost colourless, 
was once^ashing in its brilliancy ; and that lip, indrawn 
and blooi^ss, was full and rounded like that of a Grecian 
statue. Even yet, amidst all the disfigurement of a coarse 
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dress, the form is graceful, and every motion imd gestare 
indicate a culture that must have been imbibed in a ve^ 
difterent sphere. 

How I have her before me at this instant, as, hearing 
my childish footstep at the door, she pulls the string to 
admit me, and then, turning from her frame, kneels ^wn 
to kiss me! Monsieur Joseph, for so is the Latin master 
called, stands just within the doorway, as if waiting to ho 
invited to come fhrther. * 

“ And how has he been to-day—a good boy?” asks she. 

M. Joseph smiles, and nods his bead. 

“ I’m glad of it; Jasper will always behave well. He 
will know that to do right is a duty, and a duty ful¬ 
filled is a blessing. What says M* Gervois—^is he content 
too?” 

“ Quite so,” I reply. *^He said I knew my hymn per¬ 
fectly ; and that if I learned the two pages that he 
showed me, off by heart, I should be ma& ‘elite* of 
my class.” 

“ And what will that be ?” 

“ 1 shall be above them all, and they must salute me 
when wc meet out of school, and in play hours.” 

“ Let them do so in affection, but ifot for coercion, 
Jasper; he who is cleverer than his fellows ought to be 
humbler, if he would be as happy.” 

“ Quite true, Polly; quite true ; you never said any¬ 
thing more just.^ The conscious power of intellect tells 
its possessor of his weakness as well as of his strength. 
Jasper, my child, be humble.” 

“ But when I said humble,” broke in he again, “I meant 
in self-esteem, for there is a kind of pride that sustains 
and elevates us.” 

Mons. Joseph only sighed gentlj^, but never spoke. 

After a few words like these, I was usually dismissed to 
my play-room, a little corner eked out of an old tower 
winch had been accidentally joined to the bouse after it 
was built, but which to me was a boon unspeakable, for it 
was all my own; but can I revel in the delight of that 
isolation which each afternoon saw me enjoy? 1 would 
briefly tell my reader, if so be that ho need the informa¬ 
tion, that she who in that worn attire bends over her task, 
is Polly Fagan, and that Mons. Joseph is no other than our 
old acquaintance Joe Paper! 

De Gabriac bad married Polly secretly, Joe Baper alone 
being admitted to their confident^e. For months long they 
had watched for some favourable opportunity Hf breaking 
the event to the old man; and at last, w(n:n out hy care 
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and anxiety, Folly could refrain no longer, but made tlic 
avowal hersell, and, in a few brief words, told her fault 
and her sorrow. 

The Grinder heard her with the stern impassiveness 
that he ever could summon in any dread emergency. He 
had that species of courage that can surmount every peril, 
only let its full extent be known; and although it was 
true that the announcement of the loss of all he was 
worth in the world would have been lighter tidings than 
those he now listened to, be heard her to the end -without 
interruption. There was that in his calm, cold face, which 
smote her to the very heart—the very way he drew back 
his hand, as she tried to grasp it in her own, was a shock 
to her; and, ere she finished her sad story, her voice was 
broken, and her lips tremulous. 

Terrible conflict was it between father and child I be¬ 
tween two natures, each proud as the other—each bold, 
stern, and unforgiving! 

“ The date of this event?” asked he, as she concluded. 
“ The ninth of October.” 

Where?” \ 

“ At a chapel in Cullenswood-avenuc.” 

“ Who witnessed it ? ” 

“ Raper.” 

“ Any other? ” 

“No other.” 

“ The ninth of October fell on a Tuesday; it was then, 
or the day after, that 1 gave you a diamond clasp, a 
present ? ” 

“ It w'as.” 

“ Who performed tljis ceremony ? ” 

“ A priest, l)ut 1 am not at liberty to tell his name; at 
least, without the assurance of your forgiveness.” 

“ Then do not tell it! The ntan is still living? ” 

“ J believe so.” 

“ And your hiLsband—where is he ? ” 

“ In the city. He is waiting but to be received by you 
ere he return to France to arrange his aii’airs in that 
country.” 

“ He need not long delay his departure, then—tell 
him so.” 

“You forgive us, then?” cried she, almost bursting 
with gratitude. 

“No!—never!” 

“ Not foigivc us!—not acknowledge us! ” 

“ Never! never I ” reiterated he, with a thick utterance, 

. that sounded like the very concentration of passion. The 
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words seemed to have a spell in them to conjure a, 
feeling in her who heard, as deeply powerful as in him 
who spoke them. 

‘*Am I no longer your daughter, sir?” asked she, 
rising and drawing herself to her full height before him. 

“ You are a Countess, madam,” said he, with a scornful 
irony p** I am but an humble man, of obscure station and 
low habits. I know nothing ol nobility, nor of its ways.” 

I ask again, do you disown me?said she, with a 
voice as calm and collected as his own. 

“For ever, and ever,” said he, waving his hand, as 
though the gesture was to be one ol adieu. “ X^ou are 
mine no longer—^you had ceased to be so ere I ktiew it. 
Go to your home, if you have one; here, you are but an 
intruder -imasked, unwished for 1 ” 

“ Bitter words to part with 1 but hear me, sir. He who 
has joined his lot to mine should not pay the penalty of 
my iault. Against him you can bear no malice—he at 
least does not merit the reproach you have cast on me. 
Will you see him—^may he speak with you? ” 

“ Whenever he pleases—provided it be but once. I will 
not be importuned.” 

“ Yon will bear in mind, sir, that he is a man of birth 
and station, and that to his ears words of insult are a 
stranger.” 

“ 1 will treat him with all the deference I owe to his 
rank, and to the part he has pertormed towards myself” 
said Fagan, slowly. 

“It were, perhaps, better then that you should not 
meet ?” 

“ It Avere, perhaps, better so!” 

“ Good-bye, sir. I have no more to say.” 

“ Good-bye, madam. Tell Raper I want to speak to 
him as you pass out.” 

With Raper the interview Avas briefer still. Fagan drily 
informed his old folloAA^cr that he no longer needed his 
services. And although Joe heard the words as a criminal 
might have listened to those of his last sentence, he never 
uttered a syllable. Fagan was brief, though bitter. He 
reproached him with the long years he had sheltered him 
be'neath his roof, and reviled him for ingratitude! He 
spoke of him as one who had eaten the bread of idleness 
and repaid an existence of ease by treachery. Once, and 
only once, did the insulting language he lavisl^ied on him 
seem to sting him beyond further endurance. It was 
Avhen Fagan said,— 

” You think me in your power, sir: you faney that 
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i^d iHftt llu^» of irdbbish and conlusioB my ^airs Km 
been mvolred in, that you aJone can be the ^ide. But 1 
tell you here now, that wete it even so, I’d rather heap 
them on the fire, and stand forth a beggar to the world, 
than harbour within my doors a man like you!” 

!|1ie struggle that it cost poor Joe to hear this, without 
reply, was great; but a sense of the deference that 
throughout a long life he had ever rendered to his master, 
overpowered all considerations of self. He, indeed, felt 
that he had been wronged; he knew all the injustice of 
the reproach; but he also bethought him of the many 
years in which that house had been his home, and that 
nearth his, own. lie was not one to remember what 


he had rendered in return, nor think of the long existence 
of toil by which he had earned liis livelihood. The settled 
humility, which was the basis of his whole character, 
made him esteem himself as one whose station excluded 


all thought of those relations that exist between members 
of the same community ; and that his conduct should be 
arraigned, argued that his acts possessed a degree of im¬ 
portance he had never attributed to them. 

He beard Fagan, therefore, throughout, without any 
effort at reply; and, heaving a faint sigh, withdrew. 

I have no means of knowing how Gahriac behaved in 
this trying emergency. All that I have heard came from 
Raper; and poor Joe was neither shrewd in his obser¬ 
vation of character, nor quick to appreciate motives. The 
Count decided at once on a return to the Continent; per¬ 


haps he thought there might arise some chance of recon¬ 
ciliation with the father, if Polly, lor a time at least, were 
withdrawn from his sight—^perhaps, too, some liope there 
might be of arrangement or his own aifairs. llaper was 
also to accompany them, in the prospect of finding some 
clerkship in an office, or some employment in a mercantile 
house abroad, where his knowledge of languages might be 
available. At aU events, his protection and compyniou- 
ship would be useful to Polly, whenever the Coiini would 
be comjielled to absent himself from home; and, lastly, 
the funds for the enterprise were all supplied by Joe, who 
contributed something under four hundred pounds, the 
savings of a whole life of labour I 
As for Polly, to the humblest ornament she had ever 
worn, to the meanest gift she had received in childhood— 
she left all behind her. Her jewels were worth some 
thousands—^her wardrobe was even splendid; but she 
went forth without a gem, and with barely what sufficed 


her in dress. 
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And what is this?'* said the Count, half disdainfolly 
toi^hin^ with bis foot what seemed to be an oblong basket 
of coloured straw. 

“ Poor Josephine’s baby!” said Polly, with eyes swim¬ 
ming in tears. 

“ And is he, is she—^whichever it be—^to form one of the 
party?” asked he, angrily. 

^‘Can you ask it, Emile? You remember the last 
words she ever spoke to us on the morning we left the 
Killeries.” 

That unlucky journey I ” muttered he ; but fortu¬ 
nately not loud enough for her to catch the words. / 

'•*’ The little fellow will soon be able to walk, and to 
mutter some words; he will be company for mo when 
you are away!” said she, sorrowfully. ^ 

L'Ami Joseph ought to fill up that void,” said De 
Gabriac, laughing. 1 think myself the very paragon of 
husbands to accede to the arrangementt” 

Strange words were these for her to hear—nor, indeed, 
could she penetrate their meaning; but Polly’s <||Tes at 
that moment gave little time ior tliought, for every detail 
of preparation was left to her. Kaper, it is true, did his 
utmost to aid her, but already De Gabriac had assumed a 
manner of superiority and command towards Joe, which 
greatly embarrassed Polly, and compelled her to use 
every means of keeping them apart. 

Thus were they started on the sea of life—does it need 
much foresight to predict the voyage ? 


CHAPTER XXIIt. 

A MOUNTAIN ADVKNTU31E. 

Winr do we all refer to the period of boyhood as one of 
happiness ? It is not that it had not its own sorrows, nor 
that they were really so light—it is simply because it was 
the season of hope. In after-life, as deception after decep¬ 
tion has checked us—when disappointment has dulled ex¬ 
pectancy, we become more practical, less dreamy, and, 
alas ! less happy. The possible and the probable of youth 
are not the possible and the probable of manhood, still less 
those of riper age. The realms of boyish fancjy are as 
wide as the great ocean; and we revel in them m all the 
plenitude of unrestricted power. There is not a budding 
effort of intelleet that we ao not magnify to ourselves as the 
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origin of future distinction. We exalt onr feats of strength 
and courage into deeds of heroic daring; and we fancy 
that the little struggles and crosses we meet with are like 
the great trials and reverses oi after-life; and, in our 
pride of success, we deem ourselves conquerors. Oh! for 
one day—for even one short hour of that time of glorious 
delusions 1 Oh! that I could once more look out upon the 
wmrld^ as one gazes at a sunset at sea, wondering what 
beauteous lands lie afar off in the distance, and imagining 
the time when we should be journeying towards them— 
buoyant—high-hearted—hopeful 1 Who has ever achieved 
any success that equalled his boyish ambitions ? Who has 
ever been as great or as good as bis early visions have pic¬ 
tured him ? 

1 have already told my reader that m^ youth was not 
passed^in affluence. Onr means were limited to the very 
merest requirements of existence — our food and our 
clothing were humble as our dwelling; and I believe that 
many a sore privation was needed to escape the calamity 
of debt. Of all these hardships 1 knew nothing at the 
time—my experience pointed out none who seemed to 
possess an existence happy as my own. I had all that un- 
vaiying afTectiou and devoted love could bestow. My 
little turret in winter, the fields and the mountains in sum¬ 
mer, made up a glorious world full of interest; and the 
days seemed never long enough for all my plans of 
pleasure. 

I had no companions of my own age, nor did 1 feci the 
want of them; for when my school-hours were over 1 was 
free to follow the caprices of my own fancy. There was 
in my isolation a sort of independence that I gloried in. 
To be alone with iny own day-dreams—my own ambitious 
hopes—my own high-8oarii*g thoughts—was an ecstacy of 
delight that 1 Avould not have exchanged for any compa¬ 
nionship. The very indulgence of these humours soon 
rendered me unsuited for association with others, whose 
ideas and habits appeared to me to be all vain, and trifling, 
and contemptible. The books of travel and discovery 
which I loved to read, had filled my mind with those 
stories of adventure which attend the explorer of unknown 
lands—the wonders of scenery, and the strange pictures of 
life and people. There was in the career itself, that 
blending of heroism and philanthropy—that mingled cou¬ 
rage and humanitv, which appealed to my heart by its very 
strongest sympathies; and 1 felt for these noble and de¬ 
voted adventurers not less admiration than love. All my 
solitary rambles through the wUd valleys of the neigh* 
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bourhood—all my lonely M^alks over mountains, were in 
imitation of these wanderers, whose hardships I en^ed, 
and whose perils 1 longed to share. Not a nigged crag 
nor snow-capped summit that I did not name after some 
far-away land *, and every brook and rippling stream be¬ 
came to me the Nile, the Euphrates, or ^e Ganges. The 
desolate character of the scenery amidst which we lived— 
the wide tracts of uninhabited country, favoured these 
illusions; and for whole days long not an incident would 
occur to break the spell which fancy had thrown around 
me. V 

My kind mother—for so Polly always taught me to call 
her—seemed to take delight in favouring these selfi^delu- 
sions of mine, and fell readily into all iny caprices about 
locality. She made me, too, with her own hands, a little 
knapsack to wear; bought me an iron-shod staff, Inch as 
Alpine travellers carry; and made me keep a kind of 
journal of these wandeiings, noting down idl my accidents 
and adventures, and recording even the feelings which be¬ 
set me when afar off and alone in the mountains. So in¬ 
tent did 1 become at last on these imaginings, that the 
actual life of school and its duties grew to seem visionary 
and unreal, and my true existence to be that when wan¬ 
dering through the lonely valleys of the Alps, or sitting 
in solitude in some far-away gorge of the mountains. 

As 1 grew older I pushed my journeys further, and car¬ 
ried my cxplorings to the very foot of the Splugen, 
through that dreariest of all mountain passes, the “ Ver- 
lohrnes Loch.” The savage grandeur of this desolate 
spot—its gloom, its solitude, its utter desertion, its almost 
uninhabitable character, gave it a peculiar attraction in my 
eyes, for there nothing ever occurred to dispel the colour¬ 
ings of my imagination. There I revelled at will, amidst 
the wildest flights of my fancy. An old castle, one of the 
many feudal remains of this tract of country, stood upon 
a lone crag to the centre of the valley. It seemed as if 
Nature herself had destined the rock for such a structure, 
for while there was barely space sufficient at the top, the 
approach lay by a zig-zag path, rugged and dangerous, cut 
in the solid granite. When I first saw this rude old tower, 
the melting snows of early summer had flooded a small 
rivulet at the base of the crag, and the stream being di¬ 
vided in its course against the rock, swept along on either 
side, leaving the castle, as it were, on an island. 

1 had long resolved to scale this cliff, the view rom the 
fiuinmit of' which 1 knew would be magnificent, extending 
for miles both up and down the valley; and, at last, toS 
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i^Tantage of m .first ihpli^SF from 
my purp 98 Q. The FoTlorn Glen, ss 
pame would imply* lay about thirteen miles away by taking 
mpuRtain paths, though its distance by road was more 
thah double, and,to go and return in the same day required 
an early, start. I set out before day-break, having packed 
my knapsack with food to last me while 1 should be 
away. 

1 never remember to, have felt a greater degree of e^- 
hilaration than as 1 set forth that morning. It was in the 
month of June, that season of all others the most beautiful 
m .Alpine scenery, since it combines all the charms of 
spring with .the balmy air and more genial atmosphere oi 
summer. The cherry-trees were all in blossom in the 
glens, and the rich pink of the apricot peeped out from 
many a little grove. X went along, happy and light¬ 
hearted, passing many a spot to rvhich I had given some 
name of a far-away scene, and recognising places which 
once had been to me the utmost limits of my waiulerings. 
8o, thought I, shall it be in after-life, and we can look 
back upon efforts that we once deemed stupendous, and 
regard them as mere tiny steps iu the great steep 
climbing. 

I breakfasted at a little waterfall in the midst of the 
wildest mountain, not a sound save the plashing waters to 
break the stillness; the birds gathered round me for the 
crumbs .of ray meal, and ate th(‘m within a few paces of 
where I sat. There was something that 1 felt as inde¬ 
scribably touching, in the trustfulness of the humbler 
creation, in scenes deserted and forsaken of men; and 
musing on the theme, I .arose and ]>ursued my way. 

When I reached the Verlohrncs Loch it was still early, 
and X was delighted to find tliat the stream at the foot of 
the castle rock was dwindled down to a mere rivulet, and 
fordable. with ease. X crossed, and at once began the 
ascent of the crag. Before X had spent half an hour at 
my task, however, 1 found that its difiicultif^s were far 
greater than X had anticipated. The path was often in¬ 
terrupted by masses of fallen rock, and frequently, from 
h>ng disuse, difBcult to hit upon when once lost. Brambles 
and prickly pears, too, formed terrible obstacles at some 
places, while at pthers the rocks were rendered slippery 
by dripping water, and the danger of a false step was very 
great. In no wise discouraged, X struggled on; but to my 
»gstonishraent X eouUl perceive that it was wearing nigh to 
noon before I had acemnplishedmore thau half the ascent, 
I had therefore to take counsel with myself whether 1 


s(^ol to aecomptiph 
the translatioR of the 




eiiotiid fjbandon. my enterprise nt once, or rescdre ib |ui^ 
the night on the cra^, for 1 readily saw that before t could 
reach the level plain again it would be too late to 
sume my honmward road oyer the mountain, many pa^ 
of which required daylight to traverse., Although 
never passed a night away from home, I had olten told ihy 
mother that 1 should probably be led to do so, and that 
she should not feel any alarm at my absence i and she 
who well knew the honest character of the mountainei^t, 
also knew that 1 was known to them for miles tdx adround. 


My resolve was at length taken to pass the night, in the 
shelter of the old castle, and take the . following morning 
for my return. 

As the day wore on, the heat grew more and bur 
pressive; occasional gusts of wind would svreep paiit, 
lowed by a dead, unbroken stillness, in which not a leaf 
moved. It seemed as though mysterious. spirits of the 
elemental world, were conversing together in this lone 
region, and the thought impressed me more poweifully as 
at intervals a low, half-subduod murmuring seemed m 
rise from the dcep^glens around me. At first 1 deemed 
they were self-delusions, but as 3 listened I could dis¬ 
tinctly trace the sounds as they rose and fell, swelling now 
to a deep, rolling noise, and then dying away in soft fading 
cadences. 


My mind^ was stored with stories of supematuraji in¬ 
terest, and if I did not implicitly believe the existence of 
such agencies, yet 1 cannot affirm that I altogether re¬ 
jected them. I was in that state,, in which, while reason 
is unconvinced, the imagination is still impressed, .and 
fears and terrors hold sway, when the veiy causes of them 
were stoutly denied reality. One of the commonest of all 
the superstitions of mountain regions is the belief in a 
certain genius, who invariably resists the intrusion of 
mortals within the precincts of his realm. The terrible 
tales of bis vengeance form the subject of Alpine horro 3 ^ 
and the dreadful miseries of those who have incurred his 
displeasure point the moral of many a story, and ** the 
Kobold of the Lost Glen” held a proud pre-eminence 
among wch narratives. The heat, as I have said, grew 
oppressive; it became at last almost stifiipg, for the doiidg 
descended near the earth, and the atmosphere bed^me 
dense and suffocating. A few beayy drops of rain then 
fell, pattering slowly and lazily on the leaves; and ^en, 
as if at the word of some dread command, the thtinder» 
rolled ffirth in one long, loud, continuous peid, that seemei^ 
to shake the very mountains. Crash after cradi followed 
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till the very rocks seemed splitting with the loud artillery, 
while through the darkness of the murky air, great sheets 
of yellow lightning gleamed, and long chains ot the bright 
element zig- 2 agged through the sky; the rain, too, began 
to fall in torrents, and almost at once the mountain streams 
swelled and hounded in loamy cataracts from did and 
precipice. The din was deafening, and the loud crashing 
thunder, with the hissing rain, the rushing rivers, and the 
dense shaking forests, made up a grand and awful chorus. 
For a while I found a shelter beneath the thick foliage of 
the hollies, but the sweeping wind at last rent this frail 
sanctuary in twain, and in a moment I was drenched 
thoroughly. 

Although still early in the afternoon, a premature night 
seemed to have set in, for the air grew darker and darker, 
till at length the mountains at either side of the glen were 
lost to sight, and a dense watery vapour surrounded the 
cra^ on which I stood. My position w'as not without 

E eril, since if the waters did not abate at the end of some 
OUTS, I should be left to starve on the rock. This danger 
at once occurred to me, and my mind was already overcome 
by gloomy forebodings. One thing was, however, certain— 
1 must endeavour to reach the castle before nightfall, for 
to pass the dark hours where I was would be impossible. 
The difficulty of the ascent was now increased luurlbid ; 
the footing was less secure on the rocks, and dashing tor¬ 
rents tore past with a force that strength like mine could 
never have combated. It is w'ith pride that 1 remember 
to have looked all those perils boldly in the face; it is, I 
say, a proud thought to me, even now, that as a mere boy 
I could meet danger boldly and undauntedly. More than 
once, indeed, the fatal terrors of my position stood arrayed 
hefo^ me, and I thought ihat 1 had seen my dear home 
and my kind mother for the last time—I could even specu¬ 
late upon poor Kaper's affliction when he came to hear of 
my calamity. With thoughts like these I wended my way 
along, ever upwards and ever more steep and difficult. 
Although the storm had spent much of its fury, the rain 
continued to fall in torrents, and the roar of the swollen 
streams almost equalled the deafening clamour of the 
thunder. The sudden transition ftom unbroken silence to 
the crash and tumult of falling waters is one of the most 
striking features of Alpine scenery, and suggests, even at 
moments of the greatest calm and quiet, a sense of fore¬ 
boding peril. The sudden change of temperatjire, too, 
from intense heat to an almost biting cold, induces terrific 
storms of wind, almost tornadoes, by whose violence great 
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trees are tom up by the roots, and vast rocks hurled down 
from crag and precipice. In turning the angle of a cliff, 
I came suddenly upon one of these gusts, whi^ carried me 
completely off my legs, and swept me into a low copse of 
bnisnwood, stunned and senseless. 1 must have remained 
a considerable time unconscious, for when I came to myself 
the stars were shining in the dark blue sky of night, and 
the air calm, serene, and summer-like. It was with dif¬ 
ficulty I could remember where I was, and by what 
chances 1 had come there; and it was indeed with a sink¬ 
ing heart that I arose, not knowing whither to turn my 
steps, nor whether my chance of safety lay above or below 
me. , 

I was sorely bruised besides, and one of my arms 
severely injured by my fall, as I discovered in attempting 
to use my staff. It was at that moment, thoughts of my 
home came full and forcibly before me ; the litde chamber 
where 1 used to sit for hours in happy occupation; mv 
seat beside the hearth; my place at my mother’s wheel, 
for she used to spin during the hazy days of winter; and, 
in my despair, I hurst into a flood of tears. The excess 
of gnef passed off, and there now succeeded a dogged re- 
!|olve to accomplish my first purpose, and I again set out 
fbr the summit. 

I had not proceeded far, when on looking upward to¬ 
wards the sky, I saw, or thought I saw, a light twinkling 
through the trees above me. The foliage was dense .ana 
thick, and grew around the base of the rock which formed 
the immediate foundation of the castle, so that it was only 
at certain spots a light, if such there was, could be visible. 
Onward I pushed now, with a new impulse given by hope; 
and, to my inexpressible joy, as I rounded the corner of a 
crag, I came full in sight of the old tower, and saw, from 
one of the narrow windows, the sparkle of a bright light, 
that, streaming forth, formed a long line upon the grass. 

The window was fully twenty feet from the ground, nor 
was the entrance door more than a few feet lower—being 
one of those fastnesses to which access was had by a ladder, 
drawn up for safety after entering. Many of these ruined 
castles in the valley of the Eeichenau were, I knew, occu¬ 
pied by the shepherds; some indeed had been converted 
into refuge-houses for lost travellers, and supplied by the 
government of the canton with some few appliances of 
succour. The situation of this one, however, refuted all 
such possibility, since its very difficulty of approach would 
have rendered it unavailable tor cither purpose. As 1 stood 
on the little level table-land in front of &e old ruin, and 
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§ azed upwards at the narrow window from which gleamed 
ie fight, all my former superstitious terrors returned, 
and I felt that cold shriukiu^ of the heart that comes of 
a danger undefined and incomprehensible; nor am 1 cer¬ 
tain that 1 would not rather have looked upon the ruin 
dark and desolate, than with that yellow streak that told 
of some inhabitant within. 

The northern side of the Alpine ranges have few if any 
traditions of robbers. The horrors with which they are 
peopled arc all those of an immaterial world, so that my 
mind ranged over the talcs of wood-demons, Kobolds, and 
mountain imps, without one single thought of the perils of 
banditti; nor was I altogether without a strong prompting of 
eager curiosity to know what precise shape and semblance 
these strange creatures wore. Thus impelled, I set aboiit 
examining the spot, and seeing in what way 1 might be able 
to approach the window. The trees on either side were 
too low, and the ivy which grew against the ruined wall 
Itself odered the only means of ascent. I w'as an expert 
climber, and well knew that, though the ivy will often 
afford good and safe footing, it will always give w'ay 
beneath the grasp of the hand, and that the stones of the 
wall would afford me the only security. In this wise it 
was, therefore, I began the ascent, and, with slow and 
careful steps, 1 arrived at last within a few feet of the 
window-sill. My impatience at this moment overcame all 
my prudence, and, with an eager spring, I tried to catch 
the stone, I missed it, and grasping the ivy in my despair, 
the branches gave way, and, after a brief struggle, and 
with a loud cry of terror, I fell backwards to the ground. 

The stars seemed to flit to and fro above me; trees, 
mountains, and rocks seemerl to heave in mad commotion 
around; my brain was filled with the wildest image of 
peril and suffering, and then came blank unconsciousness. 

• ••••• 

1 was sitting rather than lying on a low pallct-hed 
stretched against the wall; in front of me a window cur¬ 
tained with a much-worn horseman's cloak; and around 
me in the room, which was lofty and spacious, were a few 
rudely-fashioned articles of furniture, and two or three 
utensils for cooking—all of the very meanest kind. My 
arm was bound with a bandage where 1 had been bled, 
and my great debility, and a sense of half-incoherence in 
all my thoughts, told ol severe illness. At a table beneath 
the window, and bent over it as if writing, sat a tall, very 
old.uian, in a coarse woollen blouse of red-brown stuff, 
a cap of riie same colour and material; sandals, 
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fastened round the ankles with leather thongs, formed the 
protection of his feetV these, ^nd a, belt with a gourd fo# 
carrying water attached to it, made up his whole‘ co^> 
tume. 

llis face, when he seemed to look towards me, was 
harshly lined and severe—^the lower jaw projected greatly, 
and the character of the whole expression was cold and 
stem; but the head was lofty and capacious, and indicated 
considerable powers of thought and reflection. 

There was over me a sense of Weakness so oppressive 
and so overwhelming, that though' I saw the objects I 
have here mentioned, and gazed on them for hours long, 
yet I ina<le no effort to speak, nor ask where I Was, nor to 
whom I was indebted for shelter and succour. This apathy 
—for it was, indeed, such—^held me entranced, even when 
the old man would approach the bed to ieel my pulse, to 
bathe iny temples with water, or wet my lips with a drink. 
After these visits he would take his staff from the corner, 
and leave the room, to which he frequently did not rcttirii 
for many hours. Thus Trent day after day; monotony 
over everything; till my head ached with very weariness, 
as the lazy hours Tvent by. Where was I? Was this 
state of suftbring malady? Or was it imprisonment? 
Why was I thus ? How long should I still continue so ? 
Such were the puzzling questions which would present 
themselves before me—never to be solved—never re* 
plied to. 

In my dreamy debility, when my faculties tottered like 
wearied limbs, I often wondered if I might not have 
entered upon some new kind of existence, in which long 
years of sucli wakeful sorrow should be gone through; 
and in a ihood like this was it that I lay one day all alone, 
when from the open window there came the thrilling notes 
of a blackbird, which sat on a tree close by. Not even 
the kindest words of a fellow-creature could have fillett my 
heart witli more ecstasy than those sounds, remindii^ me 
of my once happy life—my home, the little garden Of the^ 
chateau, and its tariglbd alleys of fruit-trees and flowering’ 
shrubs. I struggled to arise from my bed, and after some 
efforts I succeeded, and with weak step and trembling 
limbs, T reached the window and looked out. 

Sutlden ns the change from blackest night to the light of 
breaking day was the effect that came over me, as I gazed 
down the valley, and recognised each well-known crag, 
and cliff, and mountain peak of the VerlohrnesXoch. At 
once now came back all memory of my adventure and the 
night of the storm; and at once I saw that X standing 
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at tbe window of that old ruin which had been the goal 
of my wandering. 

How I longed to learn what interval of time had gone 
over! 1 tried to calculate it by remembering that it was 
early summer when 1 came, but still the trees wore no 
tokens of coming autumn. They were bright in foliage, 
and leafy, and the streams that traversed the valley were 
small and tiny rills, that showed no touch of the season of 
rains. From these observations I now addressed myself 
to an inspection of the interior. Well used as I had been 
to habits of poverty, tlie aspect of this chamber still struck 
me with astonishment. The only thing like food was 
some Indian corn meal, carefully covered up in an iron 
vessel, and a jar of water; of clothing, the cloak which 
formed the window-curtain, and a sheepskin fashioned into 
a rude resemblance to a coat, were all that were to be 
seen. The furniture consisted of a low stool and a single 
chair, the trunk of an elm tree representing a table. On 
this, however, an attempt at a desk had been made, and 
here, to my astonishment, were now masses of papers, 
covered with figures from top to bottom—algebraic signs 
and calculations without end! Not one word of writing, 
not a phrase ip any language, was to be met witli, but page 
after page of these mystical sums, which seemed to be 
carried on from one sheet of paper to the other. How 
eagerly I sought out something which might give me a 
clue to the writer of these figures, but in vain; 1 pored 
over them long and carefully—I studied their form and 
their size. 1 tried—how hopelessly—to trace out some 
purpose in the calculations, and to divine their object and 
end—but to no avail 1 I had heard tell of persons whose 
intellects had been deranged by the intense study of a 
difficult problem—the scaxch after some unattainable ob¬ 
ject in science. I had read wonderful stories of long years 
of toilsome labour—^whole lives passed in an arduous 
struggle, till death had at last relieved them from a con- 
1:est with the “ impossible.” Could the writer of these be 
the victim of such a delusion ? Might he have sought out 
this lone spot, to live apart and away from all the distract¬ 
ing influences of life, and to devote himself to some such 
task ? Had his mind ^iven way under this pressure, or 
had weakened faculties first led to this career ? All these 
doubts presented themselves to me in turns; and again 1 
turned to the complex pages of figures to assist my con¬ 
jectures. 

Alas they could convey nothing to me—they were 
iQriRbols only of 6o much toil and labour, but to what end 
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Or object I could not guess. As I sat thus, I thought that 
1 detected an error in one of the calculations. It was an 
algebraic quantity mis-stated; and, on looking down, I 
remarked that the mistake was repeated over and over, 
through a long series of figures. Any proficiency I had 
ever attained at school was in matters of this kind, owing, 
as 1 did, everything to Baper's guidance and instruction; 
so that 1 found little difficulty in ascertaining that this 
error had really occurred, and in all likelihood marred all 
the deductions to be hoped from the calculation. 

To escape from the dreamy vacuity of my late life, by 
an actual occupation, was an unspeakable relief; and I 
ielt in the pursuit all the interest of an adventurer. There 
was something positive, tangible, real, as it were, here, in¬ 
stead of that boundless expanse of doubt over which my 
mind had been wandering, and I addressed myself to the 
task with eagerness. The error first discovered had led 
to others, and I diligently traced out all its consequences ; 
and making the fitting corrections, 1 set forth the re¬ 
sults on a slip of paper that 1 found, happily, clear of 
figures. 

So tired was I with the unaccustotaied exertion, that, 
when 1 had done, I had barely reached my,bed ere I fell 
off in a deep and heavy sleep. 1 awoke late in the night, 
for so I judged it from the starry sky which 1 could see 
through the open window. The old man 'sat mt his usual 
seat beside the desk; and with his head supp^orted by his 
hands, seemed to study the pages before him. The flick¬ 
ering lamp-light that fell upon his worn features, his 
snow-white beard, his wrinkled forehead, and tliick-veined 
bands, together with the heavy folds of the cloak which, 
for warmth, he had thrown over his shoulders, made him 
resemble one of those alchymists or astrologers we see in 
Dutch pictures. I had not looked long at him till 1 saw 
that he was pondering over the corrections 1 bad made, 
and trying to remember if they were by his own iMmd. At 
last he turned suddenly round, and fixed his eyes on me. 
Mine met the glance, and thus we remained for some se¬ 
conds staring steadily at each other. He then rose slowly 
like one fatigued from exertion, and, with the paper in his 
hand, approached the bed. How my heart beat as he 
drew nigh I how I wondered what words he. would utter 
—what accents he would speak in, and in what moud of 
mind. 

He cam'e slowly forward, and seating himself beside my 
bed on the low ‘stool, he pointed to the figures on the 
paper, and said, in the Komaic dialect of the mountameers, 

15 
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theonewordf “Yours?” Though thewor4^ttered 
m the peasant dialect, the tone of the voice was not that of 
a Bauerand, re-assured by thinhin^ that he might 
he of superior condition, I answered him at once in 
French. 

“ Is that your native tongue ?” said he, replying to me 
in the same language. 

I shook my head in negative. 

“ You are a German boy, then ?” said he. 

“Nor that, either,” repued I. “Iam English.” 

“ English! you E^lish, and in this place I” cried he, 
in astoTiishment. “ From what part of England do you 
come ? ” said he, in English, which he spoke as a native. 

“ I came from Ireland. My father was of that country. 
My mother, 1 have heard, was French.” 

“You have heard 1 So that juu do not know it of 
yourself?” 

“1 never remember to have seen cither of them,” 

“ Your name ? ” 

** Oarew—Jasper Carew.” 

“ I recollect one of that name,” said he, pondering for 
some time. “ But be could not have been your father. 
And how came you liere ?” 

In a few words I told him of my adventure, and in 
doing so revealed such habits as appeared to interest him, 
for he questioned me closely.about my wanderings, and 
the causes which at first suggested them. In turn 1 asked 
and learned from him, that several weeks had elapsed sinc6 
my accident; that numerous scouts had traversed the 
glen, evidt ntl^'^ sent in search of me, but that for reasons 
M'hich regarded himself, he liad not spoken with, nor, in¬ 
deed, been seen by any of them, but still had written a 
few ii^es to the Curd of Iwichenau to say that I was in 
safety, and should soon be restored to my friends. This he 
had conveyed to the post by night, but without suffering 
any clue to escape from whence it came. 

“And these figures are yours?” said he, referring to 
the paper. 

I nodded, and he went on;— 

“ What toilsome nights, boy, had I been spared, if 1 
had but detected this error. These mistakes have marred 
whole weeks of labour. I must have been ill. My head 
must have been suffering, to have fallen into error like 
this ; for see, here are far deeper and more abstruse calcu¬ 
lations—all correct, all accurate. But who can answer for 
moments of weakness!” 

He righed heavily, and the stem expression of his 
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features assuiped'a look of softened, but jsnjQTeiipg mesp^- 
ing. 

have often thought,” said he, hastily, **that if 
another were joined with me in this task, its completeness 
would be more certain; while to trust myself alone with 
this secret is both unwise and unjust. Human life is the 
least certain of all things. To-morrow I may be no 
more. I have abcady passed through enough to have 
brought many to the grave. You, however, are young. 
Youh ave yet, in all likelihood, long years of life before 
you. What if you were to become my associate 

1 gave no reply fur some seconds. W’'hen he repeated 
his w'ords still more forcibly,— f 

“ I should first learn what it is 1 should be engaged in,” 
said I. 1 should be satisfied that the objetU; was just, 
reasonable, and, above all, practicable.” 

“ You speak like a sage, boy,” cried be. “Whence came 
such wisdom as this ? ” 

“ All my teachings of this kind,” said I, “ have come 
from her who now calls herself my mother, and whom I 
love with a son’s affection.” 

“And how is she called?” 

I could not tell him. 1 only knew her as one who 
was as a mother to me, and yet said she had no title 
to that name. Once or twice I had heard her addressed 
as the Countess. There ended my knowle<%e of her 
condition. 

“ She is rich, then ?” asked he. 

“ Far from it,” said I, sorrowfully. 

“Then can I make her so,” exclaimed he. “Joined 
with me in this mighty enterprise, you can be the richest 
and the greatest man of the age. Nay, child, this iso not 
matter to smile at. T am no dreamer—no moon-strock 
student of the impossible. I do not ponder over tliose 
subtle combinations of metals that arc to issue forth la 
yellow gold, nor do I labour to distil the essences which 
are to crystallise into rubies. What I strive at has been 
readied already—tlic goal w^on, the prize enjoyed! Ay, 
by my owii father. By him was this brilliant discovery 
proclaimed triumphantly before the face of Euxope.” 

The exultation with which »'he uttered these words 
seemed to carry him away in thought from the scene 
wherein he stood, and his eyes gleamed with a strange 
fire, and his lips continued to mutter rapidly. Then 
ceasing of a sudden,* he said,— 

“ 1 must seek hex—she wiU recognise me, for she win 
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have heard oiu history. She ivill give her permission, 
too, to you to ioin me in my great design. The fate that 
sent ^ou hither was no accident. Boy, there are none 
such in life. Our passions in their wilfulncss colour des« 
tiny with fitful changes, and these we call chance ; but in 
nature all is predetermined, and by plau.” 

Now, rambling on this wise—now, stopping to question 
me as to who wc were, whence wc came, and with what 
objects, he continued to talk till, fairly overcome by 
weariness, 1 dropt off to sleep, his loud tones still ringing 
in my ears through my dreams. 

The following day he never left me; he seemed in¬ 
satiable in his desire to learn what progress 1 had made 
in knowledge, and how far my acquirements extended. 
For classical learning and literature he evinced no respect. 
These, and modem languages, he said, were mere accom¬ 
plishments that might adorn a life of ease and luxury ; but 
that to a man who would be truly great there was but one 
subject of inquiry—the source of wealth, and the causes 
'which make states affluent. These, he said, were the 
legitimate subjects for high intelligence to engage upon. 
“Master thiese,” said be, “and inonarchs are your vassals,” 
I was amazed to discover that amid the mass of prejudices 
which encumbered his mind, it was stored with informa¬ 
tion the most various and remarkable. It was evident, 
too, that he had lived much in the great world, and was 
familiar with all its habits and opinions. As time wore on, 
1 learned from him that his present life, with all its ])ri- 
‘vations, was purely voluntary—that he possessed siifflcient 
means to support an existence of comfort and ease ; 
“but,” added he, “if you would give the intelligence a 
supremacy, it must be done at the cost of animal enjoy¬ 
ment. If the body is to be pampered, the brain will take 
its ease. To this end came I here; to this end have I 
lived fourteen years of toil and isolation. I have estranged 
myself from all that could distract me—friendships, plea¬ 
sures, the great events of the age—I know none of them! 
1 am satisfied to toil and think now, that, in after-ages, 
men should hold my name in reverence, and regard my 
memory with affection.” 

Although he constantly made allusions of this kind, he 
never proceeded to give me any closer insight into his 
designs; and if at moments the reasonableness of his 
manner and the strong force of his remarks impressed 
me favourably with regard to his "^powers oi mind, at 
others I was^mduced to think that nothing short of erring 
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faculties could have condemned a mau to a Toluntary 
life of such abject want and of such cruel priyation as he 
endured. 

It was still some weeks before I had strength to return 
home, but he permitted me to write every second day to 
my mother and Raper, from whom I heard in return. 
at first, my ardent longing to be once more at home—to 
be with those who made up the whole world of roy ex¬ 
istence, surpassed all other thoughts, I grew day by dj^ 
to feel the strange fascination of an unknown interest m 
the subject of his talk, and to experience an intense 
anxiety to know his secret. 

It was evident that he felt the influence he had obtained 
over me, and was bent on extending and enlarging it, 
for constantly would he dwell upon the themes wnich 
attracted me and fascinated my attention. Shall 1 confess 
what these were ? The brilliant pictures of courtly life, 
the splendour and fascination of a palace, where all that 
could charm and captivate abounded, and all were at the 
feet of one who, not a king, was yet greater than a king, 
and who in the mighty power ol his intellect held kings 
and kaisers as his bond slaves. 

That these were not mere fancies he assured me by 
BEying,— 

** This has been witnessed by all Europe ; it is not more 
than fifty years ago that the world has seen all that 1 teU 
you. When I can convince you of this, will you pledge 
yourself to be my follower ? ” 

1 at once gave my promise, and ratified it by a solemn 
vow. 

'J'he next day wc started on our return to Reichenau. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“the HERR ROBERT,” 

I wiTX not attempt to describe the welcome that met me 
on my rcvurn, nor the gratitude with which my mother 
overwhelmed my kind protector. The whole school, and 
no inconsiderable part of the village itselfj had gone 
forth to meet us, and we were conducted back in a sort 
of triiiiiiph. Over and over again was I obliged to 
recount ray story, of which the mj^stery still remained 
nncxpiaiiied. Wiio and what was the strange recluse who 
so long had inhabited the castle of the Forlorn Glen, and 
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who now stood before them, old and simply’ clad, but .still 
bearing unmistakable marks of having been a person of 
some condition? 

As Mr. Robert he desired to be known by me, and as 
sbeh was he received by my mother. He declined the 
offer she freely made him of a room in her own small 
house, and hired a little lodging in the toll-house on the 
bridge, and which he said was convenient to tlie garden 
of the chateau, where he obtained the liberty of walking. 
If the interest which he manifested in me was at first a 
cause of anxiety to my mother, not knowing what it 
portended, nor how far it might contribute to withdraw 
my affection from herself, it was clear that she soon 
became satisfied with whatever explanation he afforded, 
and that those long conversations, frequently prolonged 
to a late hour of ^e night, w'hicli they held together, 
had the effect of reconciling her to his views and in¬ 
tentions. 

Thus was a new individual introduced into the little 
circle of our family party, and each Sunday saw him 
seated at our dinner-table, of which his conversation 
formed the great charm. It was not alone that his mind 
was stored with varied information, the most rare and 
curious, but his knowledge of the world itself and of 
mankind seemed more remarkable still; and frequently, 
after he had left us of an evening, have I overheard my 
mother express her wonder to Kaper who and what he 
had been, and by what strange events he was reduced to 
his present condition. These remarks of hers at first 
showed me that whatever revelations he might have made 
in his long interviews with her, he had told little or 
nothing of his own story. Such was indeed the case, and 
1 can remember well a little scene, in itself unimportant 
and of no consequence, which can both portray my mo¬ 
ther's intense curiosity on this theme, and display some 
traits of him for whom it was excited. 

It happened that at the period when her little quarterly 
pittance came due, my motlier was confined to home by a 
slight feverish cold, and Herr Klann, the banker and 
money-changer of the village, was condescending enough 
to come in person and hand her the amount. In spite of 
ber narrow fortune, my mother had always been treated 
with a marked deference by the village, and Herr Klann 
demeaned himself on the occasion with every show of 
(liourtesy and politeness. He, indeed, did not scruple to 
display that he was the great depositary of riches for miles 
aad miles around;—^that edl the relations of trade and com- 
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merce*—fill the circumstances of family fortune—dovtrries 
of brideSf the portions of younger souSf were in his charge 
and keeping. He talked, much of the resiiousibility of his 
station and its requirements, and, like many others, while 
encomiumising his secrecy he exhibited the very opposite 
quality. There was not a house in the village or its neigh¬ 
bourhood of which he did not incidentally relate sonie 
story or incident. He became, in fact, candour itself in 
his confessions. It is but fair to own that my mother 
looked most becomingly in her half invalid costume, and 
that the little straw-wrapped flask of “ Sieben-berger ” 
with which she regaled him was excellent. Hei^iluann 
was a man to acknowledge both such influences. He pos¬ 
sessed the Hebrew weaknesses, both as regards gold and 
beauty. He therefore became largely confidentiaf—iakieg 
a survey of the whole neighbourhood, and revealing their 
circumstances with the minute anatomy that a suigeon 
might have employed in displfmn^ their structure. My 
mother heard him with no peculiar interest, till by accident 
he alluded to the “ Herr Robertit was a mere reference 
to the toll-house, wJicre he lived, but the name at once 
awakened her attention. 

“ With him, I conclude,'^ said she, **your monied deal¬ 
ings are few. He does not appear to be wealthy.” 

“ He is a mystery in every way, madam,” replied Klann, 
‘‘ his very cash does not come through a banker or an 
agent; he has no credit, no bills—nothing. He comes 
down to me at tiroes, say once a-month or so, to change a 
few gold pieces—they are always ‘Ixiuis’ I remark, and 
sometimes of the time of the late reign. They arc good 
money, and full weight invariably, that 1 must say.” 

“ And what ma 3 ’' he j^our own opinion of all this?” 

“ I can form none—positively none, madam. Of course, 
I need not say that 1 regret the vulgar iiotiun in the vil¬ 
lage, that he is in communication with supernatural agen¬ 
cies ; neither you nor I, madam, are likely to tali into this 
absurd mistake.” 

“ And so you rather incline to sujmose-” She drew 

out the words tardily, and fixed on ll^err Klann a look of 
ineffable softness and intelligence together. 

do, madam—that is my private opinion,” said he, 
eententiously. 

“Would that account for the life he has been leading 
for some years back—should we have found him passing 
such a long term m isolation from all the world?” asked 

“I think so, madam, and 1 will tell you why. The 
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mnts emploj^ed by the regency, and in the beginning of 
present reign in France, were all men of certain con¬ 
dition—many of them belonged to high families, and, hav¬ 
ing ruined their fortunes by extravagance, were fain to 
take any occupation for mere subsistence. Some of them 
resided as nobles in Vienna, and were received at the court 
of the Bmpress. Others gained admittance to St. Jameses. 
They were supplied with money, both for purposes of play 
and bribery; and that they used such means to good ac¬ 
count is now matter of history. When the game was 
played out, and they were no longer needed by the govern¬ 
ment, such men were obliged to retire from the stage 
whereon they had only played a part. The Due De Seuue- 
terre went into a monastery; Count Leon De Rhode set 
oft’ for the New World; and there was one taken ill in this 
very village, whose name I now forget, who had gone into 
the priesthood, and was head of a seminary in Flanders. 
What more likely, then, than that our friend at the bridge 
yonder was some great celebrity of those times, of which 
1 hear he loves to talk and declaim ? 

The hint thus thrown out made a deep impression on 
my mother. It served to explain not only many circum¬ 
stances of Herr Robert’s position, but also to account for 
the strange glimpses of a great and glorious future in 
which, at moments of excitement, he would indulge. A 
life of intrigue and plot would naturally enough suggest 
ambitious hopes, and conduce to the very frame of mind 
which he appeared to reach. That I should become the 
follower of such a man, and the disciple of such a school, 
revolted against all her feelings. Tlw spy, no matter how 
highly accredited and how richly rewarded, was, in her 
eyes, the most ignoble of all careers; and she would rather 
have seen me clad in the sheepskin of an Alpine shepherd, 
than wearing, in this capacity, the decorations of every 
order of Europe. 

From the moment, therefore, the suspicion crossed her 
mind that Herr Robert had been such, she firmly de¬ 
termined to withdraw me altogether from his intimacy. 
Kor was the step an easy one. He had become a recog¬ 
nised member oi our little household: each evening saw 
liim seated at our hearth or board; on every Sunday he 
dined with us. His little presents of wine and fruit, and 
occasionally of books, showed that he intended reciprocity 
to be a basis of our intercourse, of which, indeed, the 
balance lay in our favour. How, therefore, was such a 
state of things to be suddenly arrested ? How bring to 
an abrupt conclusion an intimacy of which nothing had 
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hitherto interrupted the peaceful course ? This was a 
matter of no common difficulty, and for several days did 
she ponder over it to herself. 

It chanced that, for the first time since her arrival 
at Reichenau, Herr Robert had been slightly indisposed, 
and being unable to come and see us, had sent for me to 
come ea^ evening and read to him. At any other mo¬ 
ment m^ mother would have thought no more of this, 
but coming now, at the very time when her feelings of 
doubt and suspicion were torturing her, she regarded the 
circumstance with actual apprehension. 

At first, she thought of sending Raper along witb me, 
in the guise of protector, but as Herr Robert had not re¬ 
quested his company, there seemed an awkwardness in 
this; then she h^f resolved to refuse me permission, on 
pretence of requiring my presence at home—this, too, 
would look ungracious; and when at last she did accord 
her leave, it was for a very limited time, and with strict 
injunctions to be back by an early hour. 

Tt chanced that Herr Robert felt on this evening a more 
than ordinary desire to be frank and confidential. He re¬ 
lated to me various anecdotes of bis early days, the scenes 
he had mixed in, and the high associates with whom he 
was intimate; and when he had excited my curiosity and 
wonderment to a high degree, by gorgeous narratives of 
the great world, he^topped short and said—“ I would not 
have you think, Jasper, that these dukes and princes were 
more gifted or more endowed than other men; the only 
real difference between them is, that they employ their 
faculties on great events, not little ones; and all their 
pleasures, their amusements, their very vices, react upon 
the condition of mankind in general, and consequently 
whatever goes forward in their society has a certain amount 
of importance, not for itself, but for what may follow 
it.” 

These words made a profound impression upon me, lead¬ 
ing to the conviction, that out of this charmed circle life 
had no ambition worth striving for, no successes that de¬ 
served a struggle. From my mother 1 had no conceal¬ 
ment, and hemre I went to my bed I told her all that the 
Herr Robert had said to me, and showed how deeply this 
sentiment had sunk into my mind. 

1 conclude that it must have been from some relation to 
her former fears she took immediate alarm at the possible 
bent my mind was receiving. Assuredly she deemed that 
his iufiuence over me was not without peril, and resolved 
the following morning to send for the Herr Robert, and in 
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ill frankness avow her fears, and appieal to his friendship 
to allay them. 

1 was about to set off for school when the old man W'as 
ascending the stsdrs, and taking me by the hand, he led 
me back again into the little chamber, where my mother 
awaited him. 

‘‘‘ Let «iasper remain with us, madim,” said he; “ tlic 
few words of your note have shown me what is passiing in 
your mind, and it will save you and me a world of expla¬ 
nation if he be suffered to be present.” 

My mother assented, not over willingly, perhaps, and 
the old man taking a seat, at once begun,-r- 

If I had ever suspected, madam, that my history could 
have possibly possessed any interest for you, you should 
certainly have heard it ere now. My opinion was, however, 
different; and 1 thought, moreover, that as I had strictly 
abstained from encroaching upon your confidence, an equal 
reserve might have protected mine. Forgive me, if by 
any accident the slightest word should escape me to cause 
you pain or displeasure. Nothing can be further from my 
thoughts than this intention, and 1 beg of you so to re¬ 
ceive whatever 1 say. 

Some years ago, a physician, in whom I had and have 
the fullest confidence, forewarned me that if certain symp¬ 
toms which 1 then laboured under should ever recur, my 
case would be beyond remedy, and ray life could not be 
prolonged many days. Two days since, the first signs of 
these became evident; yesterday the appearance became 
more palpable; to-day I recognise them in full force. 
When a man of my age talks of his approaching death, he 
only speaks of what has been before his thoughts every 
day and every night for years back. Whatcvc'r benefit I 
was ever capable of rendering iriy fellow men in iny 
younger days, 1 have been latterly a useless and pri)fitles8 
member of the guild, and for this reason, that though 
time had not effaced my powers of intellect, the energy 
and the force that should develop them was gone. WitYi- 
oiit yoiith there is no vitality; without vitality, no action j 
without action, no success. 1 often fancied that results 
might arise, if to the mature thoughts and experience of 
age were to be added the lire, the energy, and the passion 
of youth. If caution and rashness, reserve and intrepidity 
—^thc distrust that comes of knowing men, with that cre¬ 
dulous hope that stirs the young heart, were all to centre 
in one nature, what might wc not effect ? The fate that 
brought Jasper and myself together whispered to me that 
be might become such! 1 pictured to my mind the train- 
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ing he should go through, the hafd discipline of work ahd 
labour, and yet without impairing in the slightest that 
mainspring of all power, the daring courage and energy of a 
young and brave spirit. To this end, he should incur ho 
failures in early life, never know a reverse till it could 
become to him the starting point for higiier success. And 
thus launched upoA life wdth every lavouring breeze of 
Fortune, \\ hat might not be predicted of his course ? 

lie w^ho would stand high among his fellow men, and 
be regarded as their benefactor and superior during his 
lifetime, must essentially be a man of action! The great 
geniuses of authorship, the illustrious in art, have retil^ived 
their best rewards from posterity; contemporaries have 
attacked them, depreciated and reviled them; the very 
accidents of their lives have served to injure the excellence 
of their compositions. But the man of action stands forth 
to his own age great and distinguished; the world on 
which his services have bestowed benefits is proud to re¬ 
ward him ; and either as a legislator, a conqueror, or a 
discoverer, his claims meet full acknowledgment. 

“ Who would not be one of these, then ?—who would 
not aspire to win the enthusiasm that tracks such a career, 
and makes a mere mortal godlike ? 

To be such 1 possessed the secret! Nay, madam, this 
is not the weakness of faltering intellect, nor the outpour¬ 
ing of a silly vanity. Hear me out with patience but a 
very little longer. It is not of some wonder of science or 
of mystery, of occult art, that I speak, and yet the power 
to wdiicb I allude is infinitely greater than any of these 
Avere ever fancied to bestow. Imagine an engine, by which 
the failing energies of a whole nation can be rallied, its 
wasting vigour repaired, its resources invigorated. Fancy 
a nation—millions—brought out of poverty, debt, and 
distress, into wealth, affluence, and abundance ; the springs 
of their industry reinforced, the sources of their traffic 
refreshed. Picture to your mind tlie change from an em¬ 
barrassed {government, a ruined aristocracy, an indebted, 
poverty-stneken people, to a full treasury, a splendid no¬ 
bility, and a prosperous and powerful nation. Imagine 
all this, and then if you can ascribe the transformation to 
the working of one man’s intelligence, what will you say 
of him ? 

“ I am not conjuring up a mere visionary or impossible 
triumph ; what 1 describe has been actually done, and he 
who accomplished it was my own father! 

Yes, madam, the mightiest financial scheme the world 
has ever witnessed, the grandest exemplification of the 
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principle of credit tliat has eyer been promulgated by 
man, was his invention. He farmed the whole revenues 
of France, and at one stroke annihilated the peculation of 
receivere-general, and secured the revenue of the nation. 
He fructified the property of the state by employing its 
vast resources in commercial speculations; from the east 
to the west, from the fertile valley of the Mississippi to 
the golden plains of Asia, he opened every land to the cn> 
terprise of Frenchmen. Paris itself he made the capital 
city of the world. 'Who has not heard of the splendour 
of the regency; of Chantilly, the gorgeous palace of the 
Due D'Orlcans, the very stables more magnificent than 
the residences of many princes? The wealth and the 
rank of Europe flocked thither; and in the pleasures of 
that paradise of capitals lies the history of an age 1 He 
who did all this was my own father, and his name was 
John Law, of Lauriston ! Ay, madam, you see belbre you, 
poor, humbly clad, and grey-haired, going down to the 
grave in actual want, the son of a man who once counted 
his revenue by millions, whose offerings to the Church of 
St. Boch would have made a meet dowry for a princess, 
and whose very menials acquired fortunes such as modern 
nobility cannot equal.” 

As he spoke, he drew forth a large silver-clasped 
pocket-book, and opening it, took out a mass of papers. 

“ I do not ask yon to tftke any part of this on trust,” 
continued he. “There, with the seal of the chancellor, 
and the date, January the 5th, 1720, is his patent as comp¬ 
troller-general of hVance. Here are letters from the 
Begent, the Prince of Deux Ponts, the Duke of Bohan ; I 
leave them in your hands, and will send you others that 
authenticate all I have stated. Of my owm life, humble 
and uneventful, I have flo wish to speak; more than this 
1 know, for 1 have long studied the great principles of 
my father’s secret. The causes of his reverses I have 
thoroughly investigated; they are not inherent in the 
system, nor are they reasonably attributable to it in any 
way. His discovery must not be disparaged by the vices 
of a profligate prince, a venal administration, and an ig¬ 
norant cabinet; nor must the grandeur of his conception 
he charged with the rash infatuation of a nation ot 
gamblers. Lawn’s system stands free from every taint of 
dishonesty, when disassociated with the names of those 
who prostituted it. For years long have I studied the 
theory, and tested it by every proof within my jiowcr. 
To make the fact known to the world; to publish abroad 
the great tnith, that credit well based and fortified is ua- 
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tional wealth, and that national wealth, bo based, is almost 
boundless—this became the object of my whole life. 1 
knew that a certain time must elapse, ere the disasters 
that followed iny father's downfall were forgotten; and 
that 1 should, in all likelihood, never live to see the daj 
when his glorious system would be revived, and his 
memory vindicated; but I hoped to have found one 
worthy to inherit this secret, and in whose keeping it 
might be transmitted to after-ages. I will not weary you 
with the story of all my disappointments, the betrayals, 
and the treachery, and the falsehoods I have endured. 
Enough 1 1 became a recluse from mankind. I gave my¬ 
self up to my old pursuits of calculation and combins^ion, 
undisturbed; and I have lived on, to this hour, with one 
thought ever before me, and one fear—is this great secret 
to die out with me ? and are countless millions of men des¬ 
tined to toil and slavery, while this vast source of afiSuence 
and power shall lie rusting and unused ?" 

The intense fervour of his voice, and his tone of self¬ 
conviction as he spoke, had evidently impressed my mother 
strongly in his favour; and when she turned over, one by 
one, the letters before her, and read passages penned by 
the hand of Du Pin, the chief secretary of the Kegent, 
D'Argenson, Alberoni the Cardinal, and others of like 
station, and then turned to look on the feeble and wasted 
figure of the old man, her eyes filled with tears of pity 
and compassion. 

“ My heart is now relieved of a weary load,” said he, 
sighing. Now, 1 shall go back to my home, and to¬ 
morrow, if 1 be not able to come here, you and Jasper Will 
visit me, for I have still much to tell you.” 

My mother did her utmost to detain him where he was. 
She saw that the excitement of his narrative had greatly 
increased the symptoms of fever upon him, and she wished 
to tend and watch over him ; but he was resolute in his 
determination, and left us, almost abruptly. 

llaper and myself went several times that evening to 
sec him, but he would not receive us. The reply to our 
inquiries was, that he was deeply engaged, and could not 
be disturbed. I remember well how oilen during the 
night I aro<^e from my bed to look out at the little window 
of the toll house, which was that of Herr Robert’s room. 
A light burned there the whole night through, and more 
than once I could see his figure pass between it and the 
window. Poor old man!—was it tiiat he was devoting the 
last few hours of his life to the weary task that had worn 
him to a yery shadow? Towards daybre^ 1 sank into a 
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heavy sleep, from which I was suddenly awakened by 
Kaper calling on me to get up and dress at once. 

“ Iltrr Robert is dying! ” said he, ** and wishes to see 
you and speak with you. Be quick, for there is not a mo¬ 
ment to lose.” 

1 dressed myself as speedily as my trembling limbs 
would permit, and followed llaper down the stairs, and 
into the street. My mother was already there, waiting 
for us, and we hurried along towards the toll-house without 
a word. 

The toll-keeper’s wife beckoned to us impatiently as we 
came in eight, and we pressed eagerly on, and entered the 
little chamber where Ilerr Robert lay, half-drcesed, upon 
his bed. He knew us, and took each of ns by the hand 

S s wc came forward. His face ivas greatly tluslied, and 
is eyes stared wnidly, and his dry, cracked lips muttered 
frequently and fast. Several largo packages of papers 
lay beside him scaled and addressed, and to these he 
made a motion with his hand, as if he would speak of them. 

“ Tell us of yourself, Ilerr Robert,” said my mother, in 
a kind voice, as she sat down beside him. “ Do you feel 
any pain V ” 

He seemed not to hear her, but muttered indistinctly to 
himself. 'J'hen, turning short round to me, he said— 

“ 1 have forgotten the number of’ the house, but 
you can*t mistake it. It is the only one with a stone 
balcony over the entrance-gate. It was well enough 
knowTi once. John Law’s house—the ‘Rue Quincaiu- 
poix.’ The room looks to the back—and the safe. Who 
is^istening to us?” 

I re-assured him, and he went on— 

“ The ingots were forged as if coming from the gold 
mines of Louisiana. D’Argenson knew the trick, and the 
Recent too. They it was who wTecked him. They and 
Tencivi.” 

His eyes grew heavy, and his voice subsided to a mere 
murmur after this, and he seemed to fall off in a drowsy 
stupor. The whole of that day and the next he lingered 
on thus, breathing heavily, and at intervals seeming to 
endeavour to rally himself from the oppression of sleep, 
but in vain! Exhaustion was complete, and he passed 
away calmly, and so quietl}', that we did not mark the 
moment when he ceased to breathe. 

My mother led me away weeping from the room; and 
Raper remained to look alter his papers, and make the few 
arrangements for his humble burial. 
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The same daif that we laid him in the eartl^ came % 
letter from the Count de Gabriac, to say that he wonld be 
with us on the morrow. It was the only letter he had 
written for several months past, and my mother’s joy was 
boundless at the prospect of seeing him. Thus did sun¬ 
shine mingle with shadow in our life, and tears of hap¬ 
piness mingle with those of sorrow! 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE COTTXT DE GABBIAC. 

I HAD often heard that the day which should see the Count 
restored to us would he one of festivity and enjoyment. 
Again and again bad we talked over all our plans of 
pleasure for that occasion; but the reality was destined to 
bring black disappointment! We were returning in sad¬ 
ness from the toll-house, when a messenger came running 
to tell of the Count’s arrival; and my mother, leaving me 
■with llaper, to whom she wdiispered a few hurried words, 
hastened homewards. 

T thought it strange that she had not taken me along 
with her, but I walked along silently at Paper's side, lost 
in m}' own thoughts, and not sorry to have for my com¬ 
panion one little likely disturb them. AVo sauntered 
onward through some ni^,i?ows that skirted the river; 
and at last, coming down to the stream, seated ourselves 
by the brink, each still sunk in his own reflections. « 

It was a briglit day of midsummer: the air had all that 
exhilaration peculiar to the season in these Alpine districts. 
The stream rail clear as crystal at our feet; and the ver¬ 
dure of grass and foliage was in its full perfection. But 
one single object recalled a thought of sorrow, and that 
was the curtained window of the little chamber wherein 
Herr Robert lay dead. 

To this spot my eyes would return, do what I could; 
and thither, too, sped all my thoughts, in spite of me. 
The influence which for some time hack he had possessed 
over me was perfectly distinct from that which originates 
in aflcctioiiate attachment. Indeed all his appeals to me 
were the very reverse of such. His constant argument 
was, that a man fettered by aftoction, and restricted by 
ties of family, was worthless for all purposes of high 
ambition; and that lor the real successes of life, one must 
sacrifice everything like individual eiijoyment. So &r 
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bad be inipfeseed me wHth these notions, that I already 
felt a Vina of .pleasure in little acts of self-denial, and 
rose in my own esteem by slight traits of self-restraint. 
Ihe comparative isolation in which I lived, and my 
estrangement from those of my ovm age, favoured this 
imOTession, and I grew by degrees to look upon the sports 
and pleasures of boyhood with all the disdainful compassion 
of an old ascetic. 

1 remember well how, as I lay in the deep grass and 
watched the rippling circles of the fast-flowing nvcr, that 
a sudden thought shot through me. What if all this 
theory should prove but a well-disguised avarice—that 
this passion for distinction be only the thirst tor wealth— 
these high purposes of philanthropy but another scheme 
for selt-^vancement! Is it possible that fur such a price 
as this I would surrender all the enjoyments of youth, and 
all the budding affections of coming manhood ? 

“ Mr. Joseph,” said I, suddenly, “ w’hat is the best life ?” 

** How do you mean, Jasper? Is it, how shall a man do 
most good to others?” said he. 

iNot alone that; but how shall he best employ his 
fliculties for his own sake?” 

** That may mean for his personal advancement, Jasper, 
for objects purely selfish, and be the reverse -cf what 5 'our 
first question implied.” 

“ When 1 said the best, I meant the wisest,” re¬ 
plied I. 

“ The wisest choice is that of a career every duty of 
which can be fulfilled without the sacrifice of kindly affec- 
tidfls, or the relinquishment of family ties. He who can 
adopt such is both wise and happy.” 

“Are you happy, Mr. Joseph ?” asked I, “for I know 
you are wise.” 

“ Far more happy than wise, Jasper,” said he, smiling. 
“ For one like me, life has home many blessings.” 

“ Like you 1” exclaimed I, in surprise, for to my think¬ 
ing be was a most enviable mortal; 1 knew of no one so 
learned, nor of such varied acquirements. “ Like you, 
Mr. Joseph!” 

“ Just so, Jasper; I, who have had neither home nor 
family, have yet found both; I, whom no ties of affection 
encircled, have lived to feel w'hat it is to be cared for; and 
I, that almost despaired of being aught to any one, have 
found that I can be of use to those whom it is my chief 
happiness to love." 

“ Tell me your history, Mr. Joseph, or, at least, tell me 
something about youisejf.” 
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*< My 8to^, my dear Jasper, is but the history of my 
own day. The least eventful of lives would be, adven> 
turous if placed alongside of mine. I began the world 
such as you see me, poor, humble-minded, and lowly, I 
continue my journey in the same spirit that I set out. 
The tastes and pursuits that then gave me pleasure afe 
still the same real sources of enjoyment to me. What 
were duties arc now delights, xoiir dear mother was 
once my'pupil as you are now; and it is my pride to see 
that she has neither forgotten our old lessons, nor lived 
to think them valueless. Even here have I seen her fall 
back upon the pursuits which occupied her childhood; 
ay, and they have served to lighten some gloomy hours 
too.” 

Raper quickly perceived, from the anxiety with which I 
had listened, that he had alrea<ly spoken too much; and 
he abruptly changed the togj^ by saying,— 

“ How we shall miss the poor Herr Robert! He had 
grown to seem one of ourselves I ” 

“And is my mother unhappy, Mr. Joseph?” said I, 
recurring to the former remarks. 

“ Wliich of us can claim an exemption from sorrow, 
Jasper? Do you not think that the little village yonder, 
in that cleft of the mountain—secluded as it looks—has 
not its share of this world’s griefs ? Are there not the 
jealousies, and the rivalries, and the heartburnings of 
large communities within that narrow spot?” 

While he was yet speaking, a messenger came to sum¬ 
mon me home. The Countess, he said, was waiting dinner 
for me, and yet no invitation came for Raper. He seemf^d, 
however, not to notice the omission, but taking my hand, 
led me along homeward. 1 saw that some strong feeling 
was working within, for twice or thrice he pressed my 
hand fervently, and seemed as if about to say some¬ 
thing, and then, subduing the impulse, lie walked on in 
silence. 

“Make my respectful compliments to the Count, 
Jasper,” said he, as we came to the door, “ and say 
that 1 will wait upon him when it is his pleasure to see me.” 

“ That would be now, I’m sure,” said 1, eagerly. 

“ Perhaps not so soon; he null have so much to say 
to your mother. Another time and, hurriedly shaking 
my hand, he retired. 

As I slowly, step by step, mounted the stair, I could not 
help asking myself, was this the festive occasion 1 had so 
often pictured to myself?—was this the happy meeting I 
had looked .forward to so longingly? As I i&ew near the 

16 
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door I thought X beard a sound like a heavy sob ; my hand 
trembled when I turned the handle of the lock and entered 
the room. 

“This is Jasper,” said my mother, coming towards me, 
and trying to smile through what 1 could see were recent 
tears. 

The Count was seated on an easy chair, still dressed in 
the pelisse he had worn on the journey, and with his tra¬ 
velling-cap in his hand, lie struck me as a handsome 
and distinguished-looking man, but with a countenance 
that alike betrayed passion and intemperance. The look 
he turned on 140 as 1 come forward was assuredly not (uie 
of kindness or affection, nor did be extend his hand to me 
in sign of salutation. 

“And tins is Jasper!” repeated he slowly after my 
mother. “lie isn’t tall of^is age, 1 think.” 

“ We have always thougqt him so,” said my mother 
gently, “and assuredly he is strong ami wx'Il grown.” 

“ 'I'hc better able will he be to brave fatigue and hard¬ 
ship,” said he, sternly. “ Come forward, sir, and tell inc 
something about yourself. What have they taught you 
at school ?—has Ilaper iniulc you a bookworm, dreaniy and 
got)d-for-n(»thing as himself?” 

“ Would that he had made me resemble him iu any¬ 
thing!” cried I, passionately. 

“it were a pity such a moderate ambition should go un¬ 
rewarded,” replied he, with a sneer. “ But to the purpose. 
What do you know?” 

“ Little, sir; very little.” 

“ And what can you do?” 

“ Kven less.” 

“Hopeful, at all events,” repined he, with a shrug of 
the shoulders. “ They haven’t made you a scholar. They 
surely might have trained you to sonicthing.” 

mother, who seemed to suifer most acutely during 
this short dialogue, here whispered something in his ear, 
to which he as hastily replied,— 

“ Not a hit of it. X know him better than that; better 
than you do. Come, sir,” added he, tunung to me, “ the 
Countess tells me that you arc naturally sensitive, quick to 
feel censure, and prone to brood over it. J s this the case ? ” 

“ 1 scarcely know if it be,” said 1 . “ X have but a slight 

experience of it.” 

“ Ay, that’s more like the truth,” said he, gaily. “ The 
language of blame is not familiar to him. So then, from 
Kaper you have learned little. Now, what has the great 
financier and arch-swindler Law taught you?” 
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“Emile, Emile,” broke m my mother, ‘‘this is not a 
way to speak to the boy, nor is it by such lessons he will 
be trained to gratitude and affection.” 

“ Even there, then, will my teaching serve him,” said 
he, laughingly. ^^From all that I have seen of life, these 
arc but unprohtable emotions.” 

I did not venture to look at my mother; but I could 
hear how her breathing came fast and thickfi^^d could 
mark the agitation she was under. 

“ Now, Jasper,” said he, “ sit down here beside me, and 
let us talk to each other in all confidence and sit^ce^ity. 
You know en(>u:;h of your history to be ttvare that 'you 
arc an orphan; that both your parents died leaving you 
penniless, and that to this lady, whom till now you have 
called your mother, you owe your home.” • 

M}' heart was lull to burjljlng, and 1 could only clasp 
my mother’s hand, and kisai^ passionately, without being 
able to utter a word. 

“ I neither wish to excite your feelings, nor to weary 
5 * 011 ,” said he, calmly, “ but it is necessary that I should 
toll you we are not rich. The fact, indeed, may have 
occurred to you already,” said he, uMia disdainful gesture 
of his hand, while his eye ranged over flie poverty- 
stricken chamber where we sat. “ Well,” resumed he, 
“ not being rich, but poor •, so poor that I have known 
what it is to feel hunger, and thirst, and cold, for actual 
want. Worse again,” cried he, with a wild and savage 
energy, “ have felt the indignity of being scoffed at ft» 
my’ poverty', and seen the liveried scullions of a giew 
honse make jests upon my thread-bare coat and worn hat. 
It has been my own choosing, however, all of it! ” and 
as he spoke, he arose and paced the room, with strides that 
made the frail chamber tremble beneath the tread. 

“Dearest Emile,” cried rny mother, “let us have no 
more of this. Ecmcmber that it is so long since we met. 
Pray keep these sad reflections for another time, and let 
us enjoy the happiness of being once more together.” 

“ I have no time for fooling, madame,” said he, sternly 
“ I have come a long and weary journey about this boy 
It is unlikely that I can afford to occupy myself with his 
affairs again. Let him have the benefit—if benefit there be 
—of my coming. 1 would relieve you of the burden of liis 
support, and himself of the misery of dependence.” 

I started with surprise. It was the first time I had ever 
heard the word with reference to myself, and a sense 
of shame, almost to sickness, came over me as I stood 
there. 
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“Jasper is my child: he is all that a son conld be to his 
mother,” cried Polly, clasping me in her arms, and kissing 
my forehead, and I felt as if my very heart was bursting. 
“ ijetween us there is no question of burden or indepen¬ 
dence.” 

“We live in an age of fine sentiments and harsh 
actions,” said the Count. “ I have seen M, de Robes- 

E ierre shed tears over a dead canary, and 1 believe that 
e could control his feelings admirably on the Place de 
GrOve. Jasper, 1 see that we must finish this conversa¬ 
tion when w'e are alone together. And now to dinner.” 

He assumed a half air of gaiety as he said this; but it 
was unavailing as a means of rallying my poor mother, 
whose tearful eyes and trembling lips told how sadly 
diy)iritcd she felt at heart. 

Iliad heard much from mother about the charms of 
the Count’s conversation, hiirfjrilliant tone, and his powers 
of' fascination. It had been #favouritc theme with her to 
dilate upon his wondrous agreeability, and the vast range 
of his acquaintance with popular events and topics. Slie 
had always spoken of him, too, as one of buoyant spirits, 
and even boyish lightheartedness. She had even told me 
that he would be my^ompanion, like one of iny own age. 
With what disappointment, then, did 1 find him the very 
reverse of all this! All his views of life savoured of bit¬ 
terness and scorn—all his opinions were tinged with 
scepticism and clisinist*, he sneered at the great world 
and its vanities; but even these he seemed to hold in 
greater estimation than the humble tranquillity of oiir 
remote village. I have him before me this instant, as he 
leaned out of the wdiidow, and looked down the valley 
towards the Spliizen Alps. The sun was setting, and only 
the tops of the very highest glaciers were now touched 
with its glory; their peaks shone like burnished gold in 
the sea of sky, azure and cloudless. The rest of the land¬ 
scape was softened down into various degrees of shade, 
but all siifhciently distinct to display the wild and fanci¬ 
ful outlines of cliff and crag, and the zig-zag course by 
which the young Rhine forced its passage through the 
rocky gorge. Never had the scene looked in greater 
beauty—never had every effect of light and shadow been 
more happily distributed; and I watched him with eager¬ 
ness, as ne gazed out upon a picture which nothing in all 
Europe can surpass. His countenance for a while re¬ 
mained calm, cold, and unmoved; but at last he broke 
filence and said,— 

This it was, then, that gave that dark polouring to all 
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your letters to me, Polly; and I half forgive you as I look 
at it. Gloom and barbarism were never more closely 
united.” 

Oh, Emile, you surely see something else in this grand 
picture?” cried she, in a deprecating voice. 

“ Yes,” said he, slowly—“ I see poverty and misery— 
half-fed and half-clad shepherds—figures of bandit rug- 
gedness and savagery. I see these, and 1 feel that to live 
amongst them, even for a brief space, would be to endure 
a horrid nightmare.” 

He moved away as he spoke, and sauntered slowly out 
of the room, down the stairs, and into the street. 

“Follow him, Jasper,” cried Polly, eagerly; “he is 
dispirited and depressed—the journey has fatigued him, 
and he looks unwell. Go with him; but do not speak till 
he addresses you.” 

I did not much fancy the duty; but I obeyed without a 
word. He seemed to have quickened his pace as he de¬ 
scended ; for when I reached the street, I could detect his 
figure at some distance off in the twilight. He walked 
rapidly on, and when he arrived at the bridge, he 
stopped, and leaning against the balustrade, looked up the 
valley. 

“Are you weary of this, boy?” asked he, while he 
pointed up the glen. 

1 shook my head in dissent. 

“Not tired of it!” he exclaimed—“not heart-sick of a 
life of dreary monotony, without ambition, without an 
object? When I was scarcely older than you I was a 
guard-du-corps; at eighteen I was in the household, and 
mixing in all the splendour and gaiety of Paris; before 1 
was twenty I fought the Due de Valmy and wounded him. 
At the Longchanips of that same year 1 drove in the car¬ 
riage with La Marquese de Roclivilliers, and all the world 
knows what success that was! Well, all these things 
have passed away, and now we have a republic, and the 
coarse pleasures and coarser tastes of the ** canaille.' 
Men like me are not the ‘ mode,* and I am too old to con¬ 
form to the new school. But you are not so; you must 
leave this, hoy—^you must enter the world, and at once, 
too. You shml come back with me to Paris.” 

“And leave my mother?” 

“ She is not your mother; you have no claim on her as 
such; I am more your relative than she is, for your 
mother was my cousin. But we live in times when these 
ties are not binding. The guillotine loosens stronger 
bonds, and the whisper of the spy is more efficacious than 
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the law of divorce. You must see the capital, and know 
what life really ia. Here you will learn nothing hut the 
antiquated prejudices of Raper, or the weak follies of —— 
others.” 

He only spoke the last word after a pause of some 
seconds, and then moodily sank into silence. 

I did not venture to utter a word, and waited patiently 
till he resumed, which he did by saying,— 

“ The Countess has told you nothing of your history— 
nothing of your circumstances ? Well, you shall hear all 
from me. Indeed there are facts known to me with which 
she is unacquainted. For the present, Jasper, I will tell 
you frankly that the humble pittance on which she lives is 
insufBcient for the additional cost of your support. I can 
contribute nothing; I can be but a burthen niyself. From 
herself yon would never hear this; she would go on still, 
as she has done hitherto, struggling and pinching, battling 
wuth privations, and living that fevered life of combat that 
is worse than a thousand deaths. Raper, too, in his own 
fashion, w'onid make sacrifices for you; but w'ould you 
endure the thought of this ? Does not the very notion 
revolt against all your feelings of honour and manly inde¬ 
pendence? Yes, bo 3 % that honest grasp of the hand 
assuius me that yon think so! You must not, honrever, 
let it appear that I have confided this fact to you. It is a 
secret that she M’ould never forgive my having divulged. 
The very discussion of it has cost us the widest estrange¬ 
ments we have ever suffered, and it would peril the con¬ 
tinuance of our affection to speak of it.” 

“ I will be secret,” said J, firmly. 

“ Do so, boy; and remember that when I speak of your 
accompanying me to Taris, you express your wish to see 
the ciij)itul and its brilliant pleasures. Show, if not weary 
of tins dreary existence here, that you at least are not 
dead to all higher and nobler ambitions. Question me 
about the life of the great world, and in your words and 
questions exhibit the interest the theme suggests. 1 have 
rtiy own plan, for your advancement, of which you shall 
hear later.” 

He seemed to expect that T would show some curiosity 
regarding the future, hut niy thoughts were all too busy 
with the present. They were all turned to that home 1 
w.is about to leave—to the fond mother T was to part 
from—'to honest Joseph himself—ray guide, my friend, 
and companion; and for w'hat? An unknown sea, 
upon which I was to adventure without enterprise or 
en^usiasqit. 
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The Count continued to talk of Paris, and his various 
friends Iherc^ with whom he assured me I should be a 
favourite. lie pictured the life of the great city in all its 
brightest colours. He mentioned the names of many who 
had entered it as unknown and friendless as myself, and 
yet, in a few years, had won their way up to high distinc¬ 
tion. There was a vagueness in all this, W'hich did not 
satisfy me; but I was too deeply occupied with other 
thoughts to question or cavil at what he said. 

When we went hack to supper, Raper was there to pay 
his respects to the Count. l)e Gabriac received his re¬ 
spectful compliments coldly and haughtily: he even inter¬ 
rupted the little address poor Joseph had so carefully 
studied and committed to memory, l)y asking if he still 
continued to bewilder his faculties with Greek particles 
and ol)soletc dialects; and then, without waiting for his 
reply, he seated himself at the table, and arranged his 
napkin. 

‘‘ Master Joseph,” said he, half sarcastically, “the world 
has been pleased to outlive these follies: they have come 
to the wise resolve that, when languages are dead, they 
ought to he buried; and they have little sympathy with 
those who wish to resuscitate and disinter them.” 

“ It is but an abuse of terms to call them dead, Count,” 
replied Joseph, “Truth, in whatever tongue it be syl¬ 
labled, does not die. Fidelity to nature in our age will be 
acknowledged as correct in centuries after.” 

“ Our own time gives us as good models, and with less 
trouble to look for them,” said the Count, flippantly, 
“ Your dreamy hook-worm is too prone to delve in the 
earth and not to coin the ore that he has discovered. 
Take Jasper there; you have taught him diligently and 
patiently: I'll be sworn you have neglected him in no¬ 
thing, HO far as your own knowdedge went; and yet, before 
he shall have been three months in Paris, he will look 
upon you, his master, as an infant. The interval between 
you will be wide as the broatl Atlantic; and the obstacles 
and crosses, to overcome which will be with him the work 
of a second, would be to you difflculties insurmountable.” 

“ To Paris! Jasper go to Paris!” exclaimed my mother, 
as she grew deadly pale. 

“Jasper leave us!” cried Raper, in a tone of terror. 

“And why not?” replied the Count. “Is it here you 
would have him waste the best years of youth? I? it in 
the wild barbarism of this dreary valley that he will catch 
glimpses of the prizes for which men struggle and con¬ 
tend? The boYHmself has higher and nobler instincts; 
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he feels that this is but the sluggish existence of a mere 
peasant; and that yonder is the tournament where knights 
are jousting.” 

“ And you wish to leave us, Jasper?” cried my mother, 
with a quivering lip, and a terrible expression ot anxiety 
in her features. 

“ To forsake your home!” muttered Raper. q 

Ask himself; let him be as frank with you su he was 
half an hour ago with me, and you will know the truth.” 

“OhI Jasper, speak!—leave me not in this dreadful 
suspense!” cried my mother; “for in all my troubles I 
never pictured to my mind this calamity.” 

“No, no!” said Raper; “the boy’s nature has no 
duplicity—he never thought of this!” 

“ Ask him, 1 say,” cried the Count; “ ask hini if he 
wish not to accompany me to Paris.” 

1 could bear no longer the power of the gaze that I felt 
was fixed upon me, but, falling at her feet, 1 hid my face 
in her lap, and cried bitterly. My heart was actually 
bursting with the fulness of sorrow, and I sobbed myself 
to sleep, still weeping through my Yearns, and shedding 
hot tears as I slumbered. 

My dream is more graven on my memory than the 
events which followed my awaking. I could recount the 
strange and incoherent fancies which chased each other 
through my brain on that night, and yet not tell the actual 
occurrences of the following day. 

1 do remember something or sitting beside my mother, 
with my hand locked in hers, and feeling the wet cheek 
that from time to time was pressed against my o^vn—of 
the soft hand, as it parted the hair upon my forehead, and 
the burning kiss that seemed to sear it. Passages of in¬ 
tense emotion—how caused I know not—are graven in my 
mind; memories of a grief that seemed to wrench the 
heart with present suffering, and cast shadows of darkest 
meaning on the future. Oh, no! no!—the sorrows—if 
they be indeed sorrows—of childhood are not short-lived; 
they mould the affections, and dispose them in a fashion 
that endures for many a year to come. 

While 1 recall to mind these afflictions of the actual 
events of my last hours at Reichenau, 1 can relate but the 
very slightest traits. I do remember poor Raper storing 
my little portmanteau with sonic of the last few volumes 
^lat remained to him of his little store of books—of my 
mother showing me a secret pocket of the trunk, not to bo 
opened, save wnen some emergency or difficulty had pre¬ 
sented itself—of my astonishment at the number of things 
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provided for my iisCf and the appliances of comfort and 
convenience which were placed at my disposal—and then, 
more forcibly than all else, of the contemptuous scorn 
with which the Count surveyed the preparation, and asked 
**if my wardrobe contained nothing better than these 
rags?” 

Of the last sad moment of parting—the agon^ of my 
mother's grief as she clasped me in her arms, till 1 was 
torn away by force, and with my swimming faculties I 
thought to have seen her fall fainting to the ground—of 
these I will not speak, for 1 dare not, even now 1 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

PARIS IN —’95. 

Our journey was a dreary and wearisome one. The dili¬ 
gence travelled slowly, and as the weather was dull and 
rainy, the road presented nothing of interest, at least of 
interest sufficient to combat fhe grief that still oppressed 
me. We were upwards of a week travelling before we 
reached Paris, which 1 own presented a very different as¬ 
pect from what my ardent imagination had depicted. The 
narrow streets were scarcely lighted—it was night—the 
houses seemed poor, and mean, and dilapidated; the in¬ 
habitants rude-looking and ill-dressed. The women 
especially were ill-favoured, and with an air of savage 
daring and effrontery I had never seen before. Gangs of 
both sexes patrolled the streets, shouting in wild chorus 
some popular chant of the time ; and as the diligence did 
not venture to pierce these crowds, w'e were frequently de¬ 
layed in our progress to the “ bureau," which was held in 
the Rue Didier of the Battignolles, for it was in that un¬ 
fashionable quarter in which my first impressions of the 
capital were conceived. 

Remember, boy, I am no longer a Count here," said 
my companion, as we got out of the conveyance. I am 
the citi 2 en Oabriac, and be careful that you never forget 
it. Take that portmanteau on your shoulder, and follow 
me!” 

We treaded a vast number of streets and alleys, all 
alike wretched and gloomy, till we entered a little “ Place,” 
which formed a ** cul de sac" at the end of a narrow lane, 
and was lighted by a single lantern suspended from a pole 
in the centre. This was called the Place de Treize. in me- 
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tnbry, as I afterwards learned, of thirteen assassins, who 
had once lived there, and been for years the terror of the 
capital. It was now but scantily tenanted, none of the 
rooms on the ground floor being inhabited at all \ and in 
some instances an entire house having but one or two 
occupants. The superstitious terrors that were rife about 
it (and there were abundance of ghost stories in vogue) 
eould scarcely account for this desertion; for assuredly 
the fears of a spiritual world could not liave proved 
formidable to the class who frequented it; but au impres¬ 
sion had got abroad, that it was a favourite resort of the 
spies of the police, who often tracked the victims to this 
quarter; or at least here obtained information of their 
whereabouts. Plague itself would have been a preferable 
reputation to such a report, and accordingly few but the 
very poorest and most destitute would accept the shelter 
of this ill-omened spot. 

A single light, twinkling like a faint star, showed through 
the gloom as we entered, where some watcher yet sat; but 
all the rest of the “Place” was in darkness, (jabriac 
threw some light gravel at the window, which was imme¬ 
diately opened, and a head, enveloped in a kerchief by 
Way of night-cap, appeared. 

“ It is 1, Pierre,” cried he ; “ come down and unbar the 
door!” 

“ Ma Foi,” said the other, “ that is unnecessary. The 
commissaire broke it down yesterday, searching for 
^Tutchon,* and the last fragment cooked niy dinner to¬ 
day.” 

“ And Torchon; did they catch him?” 

“ No, he escaped; but only to reach the Pont Neuf, 
where he threw himself over the ballustrade into the 
river.” 

“And was drowned?” 

Doubtless, he was.” 

“ I scarcely regret him,” said Gahriac. 

“ And I not at all,” replied the other. “ Good night;” 
and with this he closed tne window, leaving us to find our 
way as best we could. 

1 followed Gahriac, as he slowly groped his way up the 
stairs and reached a door on the third story, of which he 

{ iroduced the key. He struck a light as he passed in, and 
ighted a small lamp, by which I was enabled to see the 
details of a chamber poorer and more miserable than any¬ 
thing 1 had ever conceived. A board laid upon two chairs 
served for a table; and some wood-shavings, partially 
liovered by a blanket, formed a bed; a couple of earthen- 
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ware pipkins comprised the cooking utensils, and a leaden 
basin supplied the provisions for the toilet. 

“ Lie down there, and take a sleep, Jasper, for I hare 
no supper for you,” said Gabriac ; but his voice had a 
touch of compassionate gentleness in it which 1 heard for 
the first time. 

“ And you, sir,” said I, “ have you no bed ?” 

1 have no need of one. I have occupation that wiU 
not admit of sleep,” said he. “ And now, boy, once for 
all, never question me, nor ask the reasons of what may 
seem strange or odd to you. Your own faculties must 
explain whatever requires explaining—or else you must 
remain in ignorance; ” and with these words ne passed 
into an inner chamber, from which he speedily issued forth 
to descend the stairs into the street, leaving me alone to 
rny shunijers. And they were heavy and dreamless 
ones, for I wus thoroughly wearied and worn out by the 
road. 

1 was still asleep, and so soundly that I resisted all 
eftbrts to awake me till a strong snake effectually suc¬ 
ceeded, and, on looking up, 1 saw Gabriac standing by my 
side. 

“ Get up, boy, and dress. Tliese are your clothes,” 
said he, pointing to a uniform of dark green and black, 
with a sword-belt of black leather, from which hung a 
short, broad-bladed weapon. The dress was without any 
richness, still a becoming one, and I put it on without 
reluctance. 

“Am I to be a soldier, then?” asked I, in half shame 
at disobeying his injunction of the night before, 

“All Paris, all JbYance, is arrayed at one side or the 
other just now, Jasper,” said he, as he busied himself in 
the preparation of our ciiffoe. “ The men who have ruled 
the nation by the guillotine have exhausted its patience at 
last. A spirit, if not of resistance, of at least aelt-defenee, 
has arisen, and the little that remains of birth and blood 
amongst us has associated with the remnant of property to 
crush the hell-hounds that live by carnage. One of these 
bands is called the battalion of * La Jei^nesse Dor6e,' and 
into this I have obtained your admission. Meanwhile, you 
will be attached to the staff of General Danitan, who will 
employ you in the ‘ secretariat’ of his command. Kemem- 
ber, boy, your tale is, you are the son of parents that have 
died on the scaffold. You are the nephew of Emile de 
Gabriac, brother of Jules Louis de Gabriac, your father; 
whom you cannot remember. Your life in Switzerland 
you can speak of with safety. You will not talk of these 
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matters save to the General, and to him only if'questioned 
about them.** 

“ But is this disguise necessary, sir ? May I not assume 
the name I have a right to, and accept the late that would 
follow it?” 

“ The guillotine,” added he, sarcastically. Are you 
BO ignorant, child, as not to know that England and 
France are at war, and that your nationality would be 
your condemnation? Follow my guidance or your own,*’ 
said he, stenily, but do not seek to weld the counsels 
together.” 

But may I not know in what service I am enrolled ? ” 
Later on, when you can understand it,” was the cold 
reply. 

“ 1 am not so ignorant,” said I, taking courage, m 
not to be aware of what has happened of late years in 
France. I know that the king has been executed.” 

“ Murdered I—^martyred! ” broke in Gabriac. 

And monarchy abolished.” 

** Suspended—^interrupted,” added he, in the same voice. 
^^But I will not discuss these matters with you When 
you have eaten your breakfast, take that letter to the 
address in the Kue Lepelletier, see the General, and spt ak 
with him. As you go along the streets, you will not fail tO 
meet many of those to whom your duty will at some later 
period place you in opposition. If they by look, by dress, 
by bearing and manner captivate your imagination, and 
seduce your allegiance to their ranks, tear ofl your colours, 
then, and join them, boy; the choice is open to you. J\Iy 
charge is then ended; we are not, nor ever can be, aught 
to each other again.” 

J saw that he would not be questioned by me, and for¬ 
bearing at once from the risk of offending him, 1 ate my 
meal in silence. 

am ready now, sir,” said I, standing up in front of him. 

He wheeled me round by the arm to look at me in my 
new dress. He adjusted my belt, and arranged my sword- 
knot more becomingly, muttering to himself a few words 
of approval at mf appearance, and then said aloud,— 
Salute all whom you sec in this uniform boy, and bear 
yourself haughtily as you pass the * canaille.* Kemember 
that between you and them must be the struggle at last, 
and show that you do not blink it.” 

He patted me good-naturedly on the shoulder, as he 
said this, and, with the word Go,” half-pushed me from 
the room. 

I soon found myself in the open air, and having inquired 
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my way to the Rne Lej^elletier, walked rapidly along, en- 
deayouring, as best 1 might, to disraise the astomshment I 
felt at BO many new and wonderful objects. As 1 emerged 
from the meaner quarter of the Battignolles, the streets 
grew finer and more spacious, and the dress of the people 
and their appearance generally improved also. Still there 
was none of that splendour of equipage of which I had 
heard so much. The carriages were few, and neither rich 
nor well appointed. The horses were poor*looking, and 
seemed all over-worked and exhausted. The same tired 
and worn-out air pervaded the people too. They all looked 
as though fatigue and excitement had finally conquered 
them, and that they were no longer capable of cnduraifce. 
At the bakers'* shops that 1 passed, great crowds were 
assembled, waiting for the distribution of bread which the 
Government each morning doled out to the population. 1 
watched these, and saw, to my amazement, that the ration 
was a small piece of black and coarse bread, weighing two 
ounces, and for this many were content to wait patiently 
the entire day. In my curiosity to sec this, 1 had ap¬ 
proached an old man, of a strong, athletic appearance, 
who, leaning on his staff, made no effort to pierce the 
crowd, but waited calmly till his name was called aloud, 
and even then received his pittance as it was passed to 
him from hand to hand. There was something of dignify 
in the way he subdued every trace of that anxious impa¬ 
tience so perceptible around him, and 1 drew nigh to speak 
to him, with a sense of respect. 

Is that meant for a day's subsistence?” asked I. 

He stared at me calmly for a few seconds, but made no 
reply. 

1 asked the question,” began I, with an attempt to 
apologise, when he interrupted me thus:- 

“ Are you one of the Troupe Doree, and ask this ? Is 
it from you, who live in fine houses, and eat sumptuously, 
that comes the inquiry, how men like me exist?” 

** 1 am newly come to Paris; I am only a few hours 
here.” 

See here, comrades,” cried the old man, in a loud and 
ringing voice to the crowd, **mark what the ^Sections* 
are doing; drafting the peasants from the provinces, dress¬ 
ing them in their livery, and arming them to slaughter us. 
Starvation marches too slowly for the wishes of these 
aristocrats!” 

“ Down with the 'aristos,* down vdth the ‘Troupe I*” 
broke in one wild yell from the multitude, who turned at 
once towards me with looks of menace. 
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oonflniied tbs old Tnan, waving his hand to 
maintain silence^ he dared to taunt me with the pittance 
we receive, and to scotf at our mendicancy!” 

“Down with him! down with him!” cried the crowd; 
but interposing his staff like a barrier against the mob, the 
old fellow said,— 

“ Spare him, comrades; he is, as you see, only a boy; 
let him live to be wiser and better. Come, lad, break that 
sword upon your knee; tear off that green cockade, and 
go back to your village again! ” 

I stepped back, and drawing my sw’ord, motioned to 
those in front to give way. 

“ I'll cut down the first that opposes me!'’ cried I, with 
a waive of the steel round my head, and at the same in ■ 
stunt I dashed forward. 

The mass fell back and left me a free passage, while a 
chorus of the wildest yells and screams burst around and 
about me. Mad with the excitement of the moment, I 
shook my sword at them as I went, in defiance, and even 
laughed my scorn of their cowardice. My triumph was 
brief; a stunning blow on the back of the head sent me 
reeling forwards, and at the same instant the ranks of the 
mob closed in, and hurling me to the ground, trampled 
and jumped upon me. Stunned, but not unconscious, 1 
could perceive that a battle was waged over me, in which 
my own fate was forgotten, for the multitude passed and re« 
passed my body without inflicting other iiyury than their 
foot-treads. Even this was brief, too, and I was speedily 
raised from the earth, and saw myself in the arms of two 
young men in uniform like my own. One of them was 
bleeding firom a wound in the temple, but seemed only to 
think of me and my injuries. We were soon joined by 
several others of the troop, who having returned from a 
pursuit of the mob, now pressed around me with kindest 
questions and inquiries. My name, whence I came, and 
now long 1 bad been in Paris, were all asked of me in a 
breath; while others, more considerate still, sought to 
ascertain if I had been wounded in the late scuffle. Ex¬ 


cept in some bruises, and even those not severe, I had 
suffered nothing, and when my clothes wefe brushed, and 
shako re-adjusted, and a new cockade affixed to it, 1 was 
as well as ever. Froin^the kind attentkyns we met with in 
the shops, and the sympathy which the better-dres.sed 
people displayed towards us, I soon gathered that the con¬ 
flict was indeed one between two classes of the popula¬ 


tion, and that the Troupe were the champions of i>ro{)erty. 
“Sh6w him the Hue Lepelletier, Guillaume,’’ said an 
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officer to one of the youths; and a hoy somewhat older 
than myself now undertook to be my guide. 

1 had some difficulty in answering his questions, as to 
the names and the number of my family who were guillo¬ 
tined, and when and where the execution had occurred; 
but I was spared any excessive strain on my imagination 
by the palpable indifference my companion exhibited to a 
theme now monstrously tiresome. He, however, was com¬ 
municative enough on the subject of the Troupe and their 
duties, which he told me were daily becoming more 
onerous. The Government, harassed by the opposition of 
the National Guards and the Jeunesse Horee togetliier, 
had resorted to the terrible expedient of releasing above a 
tlKuisaiid prisoners from the galleys, and these, he assured 
me, were noAV on their way to iParia, to be armed and 
formed into a regiment. Though he told this with a 
natural horror, be still spoke of his own-party with every 
confidence. They comprised, he said, tilic courage, the 
property, and the loyalty of France. The whole nation 
looked to them as the last stay and succour, and felt that 
the hope of the country was in their keeping. 

I asked him what was the number now enrolled in the 
Troupe ? and, to my astonishment, he could not tell me. 
In fact, he owned that many had of late assumed the uni¬ 
form as spies, and General Danitan had resolved that each 
volunteer should present himself to him for acceptance 
before receiving any charge, or being appointed to any 
guard. 

I had not time for further questioning when we arrived 
at the hotel of the General, when my companion having 
given me full directions for my guidance, shook my hand 
cordially, and departed. 

As 1 ascended the stairs I overtook an elderly gentleman 
in a grey military frock, who was slowly making his way 
upwards by the aid of the ballustrade. 

“ Give me your arm, lad,” said he, “ for this stair seems 
to grow steeper every day. Thanks; now I shall get on 
better. “What has torn your coat-slceve ?” 

1 told him in a few words what had just occurred in the 
streets, and he, listened to me with a degree of interest that 
somewhat surprised me. 

Come along, my lad. Let General Danitau hear this 
from yonr own lips;" and with an agility that I could not 
have believed him capable of, he mirricd up the stairs, 
and crossing a kind of gallery, crowded with officers of 
different grades, he entered a chamber where two persona 
in military undress were writing. 
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** Can I see the General, Francois?” said he, abruptly. 

The officer thus addressed coolly replied that he be¬ 
lieved not, and went on with his writing as before. 

“ But I have something important to say to him—^my 
business is of consequence,” said he. 

“As it always is,” muttered the other, in a tone of 
sarcasm, that fortunately was only overheard by myself. 

“ You will announce me, then, Fran 9 ois ?” continued he. 

“ My orders are not to ^mit any one. Captain.” 

“ They were never meant to include me, sir—of that 
I’m positive,” said the old man; “ and if you w'ill not an¬ 
nounce me, I will enter without it;” and, half dragging 
me by the arm, he moved forward, opened the door, and 
passed into an inner room. 

General Danitan, a small, dark-eyed, severe-looking 
man, was standing with his back to the hre, and in the act 
of dictating to a secretary, as we entered. An expression 
of angry impatience at our unauthorised appearance was 
the only return he vouchsafed to our salute ; and he con¬ 
tinued his dictation, as before, 

“ Don’t interrupt me, sir,” said he, hastily, as the old 
Captain made an effort to address him. “ Don’t interrupt 
me, sir. Which difficulties,” continued he, as he took up 
the thread of his dictation—“ which difficulties are consi¬ 
derably increased by the obtrusive habit of tendering ad¬ 
vice by persons in whose judgment I place no reliance, 
and whose conduct, when they leave me, is open to the sus¬ 
picion of being prejudicial to the public service. Amongst 
such offenders the chief is a retired captain of the 8th regi¬ 
ment of Chasseurs, called Hugues Le Bart.- 

“ Why, General, it is of me—me inyselt—you are speak¬ 
ing 1 ” broke in the Captain. 

“ An officer,” continued the other, perfectly heedless of 
the interruption, “ into whose past services I wonld stre¬ 
nuously recommend some inquiry; since, neither from the 
information wliich has reached me with regard to his ha¬ 
bits, nor from the characters of his intimates, am I dis¬ 
posed to regard him us well affected to the Government, or 
in other respects trustworthy. How do you do, Captain ? 
who is our young friend here?” continued he, with a 
snule and a bow towards us. 

“ In what way am 1 to understand this, General ? Is it 
meant for a piece of coarse pleasantry-” 

“ For nothing of the kind, sir,” interrupted the other, 
sternly, “ That you have been a witness to the words of 
a confidential communication is entirely attributable to 
yourself; and I have only to hope you will respect the 
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confidence of which an accident has made you a partici¬ 
pator. Meanwhile, I desire to be alone.” 

The manner in which these words were uttered waa too 
decisive for hesitation, and the old man bowed submissively 
and withdrew. As 1 was about to follow him the Goneru 
called out,— 

“ Stay!—-a word with you. Are you the Captain’s pro- 
tcffd, boy?” 

I told him that our first meeting only dated a few mo¬ 
ments back, and how it had occurred. 

“ Then yon arc not of the * Troupe ?* You have never 
worn the uniform till this morning ? ” said he, somewhat 
severely, 

I bowed assent. 

lie turned hastily about at the moment, and said some¬ 
thing to his secretary in a low voice, of which I just 
could catch the concluding words, which were fax from 
flattering to the corps in whose livery I was dressed. 

“ Well, boy, go back and take off those clothes,” said he, 
sternly ; “ resume your trade or occupation, whatever it 
be, and leave politics and state affairs to those who ctm 
understand them. Tell your father-” 

“ I have none, sir.” 

** Your mother, then, or your friends, I care not what 
they be. What letter is that you are crumpling in your 
fingers?” broke he in, suddenly. 

“ To General Danitan, sir.” 

“ Give it me,” said be, half-snatching it from me. 

He tore it liastily open and read it, occasionally looking 
from the paper to myself, as he went on. He then leaned 
over the table where the secretary sat, and showed him 
the letter. They conversed eagerly for some seconds to¬ 
gether, and then the General said,— 

“ Your friends have recommended you for a post in the 
‘ chancellcrie militaire is that your liking, lad ?” 

I should be proud to think myself capable of doing 
anything for my own support,” was my answer. 

H'Artans, see to him; let him be enrolled as a super¬ 
numerary, and lodged with the others. This gentleman 
w'ill instruct you in your duty,” added he to me; while, 
with a slight nod towards the door, he motioned me to 
withdraw. 

I retired at once to the antechamber, where I sat down 
to think over my future prospects, and canvass in my 
mind my strange situation. 

Troops of officers in full and half-dress, orderlies with 
despatches, aideB-de>camp in hot haste, came and went 
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through that room for hours ; and jet there I sat unno¬ 
ticed and unrecognised by any, till 1 began to feel in my 
isolation a sense of desertion and loneliness 1 had never 
known before. 

It was already evening when D’Artans joined me, and 
taking my arm faniiiiarJy within his own said,— 

Come along, Jasper, and let us dine together.” 

The sound of iny own name so overcame me, that I 
could scarcely restrain my tears as 1 heard it. It was a 
memory of home and the past, too touching to be re- 
aisted 1 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE BATTLE OF THE SECTIONS. 

There could not have been a readier process of disen¬ 
chantment to me, as to all my boyish ambitions and hopes, 
than the routine of my daily life at this period. I was 
lodged, with some fourteen others, in an old Pension in the 
Rue des Augustins, adjoining the tmreau in which wc were 
employed. We repaired each morning at an early hour 
to our office, and never left it till late in the evening— 
sometimes, indeed, to a late hour of the night. Neither 
the manners nor the habits of my companions inspired me 
with a desire to cultivate their intimacy. They were evi¬ 
dently of a low class by birth ; and with tastes even infe¬ 
rior to their position. They construed niy estrangement 
to the true cause, and did not scruple to show that 1 was 
not a favourite amongst them. In ridicule of my seeming 
pretensions, they called me the ** Count,” and never passed 
me without an obsequious mock salutation, which 1 re¬ 
turned as punctiliously, and not appearing to detect its 
sarcasm. With experience of life and mankind, isolation 
is probably a condition not devoid of certain pleasures— 
it may minister to a kind of proud self-reliance and inde¬ 
pendence of spirit; but to a boy it is one of unalloyed 
misery. There is no heavier infliction than the want of 
that free expansion of the heart that comes of early friend¬ 
ship. Youth is essentially the season of confidence; and 
to restrain its warm impulses, and dam np the flow^ of its 
affections, is to destroy its best and highest charm. I will 
not venture to assert that I was not myself much to blame 
for the seclusion in which 1 lived. 1 probably resented 
too forcibly what I need scarcely have noticed, and felt too 
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acutely what, at worst, were but trifling annoyances. 
Some of this may he attributed to me constitutionally, but 
even more to the nature of my bringinj; up. All my 
boyish impulses were stimulated by affection ; whatever! 
attempted was in a wish to gain praise ; all my ambitions 
were, to be loved the more. In my loneliness 1 sought 
out M. de Gabriac, but in vain. His lodging on the 
Place was now occupied by another, who could give no 
tidings of him whatever. I wrote to my mother and to 
Raper, but without receiving a reply. 1 then tried M. 
Jost, and received a few lines to say that my friends had 
taken their departure some months before from ReichenaUf 
but in what direction he knew not. This letter put the 
finishing stroke to my sense of utter desolation. It was 
indeed not possible to conceive a more forlorn and friendless 
being than I now was. By my superior in the office I 
was held in little favour or esteem. I was indeed, in many 
respects, less capalile than many of my colleagues, and it 
is not impossible that my apparent pride may have con¬ 
trasted with my real deficiency. All these causes pressed 
upon me together, and made up a series of annoyances 
which came very little short of downright unhappiness. 

My circumstances, too, were not calculated to dispel 
these gloomy tendencies. Beyond our maintenance, which 
was of the very humblest kind, our whole pay was five 
hundred francs yearly, and as this was paid in paper 
money, it reduced the actual amount more than one-fourth. 
By the very strictest ecori(»my, and by many an act of self- 
denial, I was enabled to keep myself out of debt, but it was 
an existence of continued watchfulness and care, and in 
which not even the very cheapest pleasure found a place. 
My colleagues, indeed, talked of cafes, restaurants, excur¬ 
sions, and theatres, as of matters of daily hahit, but in 
what way they compassed such enjoyments 1 knew not. 
The very freedom of their language on these thi'ines cast 
an air of conteniiituoiis mockery over my liunihlcr exist¬ 
ence that assuredly did not diminish its bitterness. 

]\ty iiiexpertness frequently compelled me to remain in 
the office long after the rest. The task allotted to mo wa« 
often of greater length, and many times have 1 passed a 
considerable part of the night at my desk. ()n these 
occasions, when 1 had finished, my head was too much 
excited for sleep, and I then sat up and read—usually 
one of tlie volumes Raper hud given me—till inoruifig. 
These were ray happiest hours; but even they w^r© 
alloyed by the weariness of an exhausted and. tire4 in* 
tellect. ^ thoroughly apart fitom the world did 1 Mve—• 
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80 completely did I hug my solitary existence at this 
period, that of tl)e events happening around I positively 
knew nothing. With cafda and their company, or with 
newspapers, 1 had no intercourse; and although at mo¬ 
ments some street encounter, some coliision between the 
mob and the National Guard, would excite my curiosity, I 
never felt interest enough to inquire the cause, or care for 
the consequences. 

Such incidents grew day by day more common; firing 
was frequently heard at night in different parts of the 
capital, uud it was no rare occurrence to see carts with 
wounded men conveyed to hospital through the streets, at 
early morning. That the inhabitants were fully aliv'e to 
the vicinity of some peril was plain to sec. At the 
slightest sign of tumult, at the least warning, shops were 
closed and shutters fastened, doors strongly barricaded, 
and armed figures seen cautiously pcerins from casements 
and parapets. At one time a single horseman at full 
gallop would give the signal for these precautions; at 
others, they seemed the result of some instinctive appre¬ 
hension of danger, so rapidly and so silently were they 
effected. Amid all these portents, the daily life of Paris 
went on as before. It was just as we bear tell <*f in 
the countries where earthquakes are frequent, and where 
in almost every century some temble convulsion has 
laid a whole city in ruins, the inhabitants acquire a 
strange indifference to peril till the very instant of its 
presence, and learn to forget calamities when once they 
nave passed. 

As for myself, so accustomed had I become to these 
shocks of peril, that I no longer went to the window 
when the uproar beneath betokened a conflict, nor even 
cared to see which side were conquerors in the affray. It 
was in a mood of this acquired indifference thiit I sat 
reading one evening in my office long after the others 
had taken their departure ; twice or thrice had loud and 
prolonged shouts from the street disturbed me, but with¬ 
out exciting in me sufficient of curiosity to see what was 
going forward, when at last, hearing the rumbling sound 
of artillery trains as they moved past, 1 arose and went to 
the window. To ray surprise, the streets were densely 
crowded, an enormous concourse filling them, and only 
leaving a narrow lane through which the waggons could 
pass. That it was no mere procession was clear enough, 
for the gunners carried their matches lighted, and there 
was that in the stern air of the soldiery that bespoke 
service. They wheeled past the church of St. Roch, and 
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entered a small street off the Rue St. Honore, called La 
Daupliine, where, no sooner had they passed in, than the 
sappers commenced tearin*^ up the pavement in front of 
the guns, and speedily formed a trench of about iive feet 
in depth before them. While this was doing, some 
mounted dragoons gave orders to the people to disperse, 
and directed them to move away by the side streets; an 
order so promptly obeyed, that in a few minutes the long 
line of the Rue St. Honore was totally deserted. From, 
the position at La Dauphine to the Tuilleries I could per¬ 
ceive that a line of communication was kept open, and 
orderlies passed at a gallop frequently from one side^ to 
the other. Another circumstance, too, struck me : the 
windows, instead of being crowded by numbers of eager 
spectators, were strongly shuttered and barred, and when 
that was impossible, the glass iranies were withdrawn, and 
bed mattresses and tables placed in the spaces. Along the 
parapets, also, vast crowds of armed men were to be seen, 
and the tower and battlements of St. Roch were studded 
over Mdth soldiers of the National Guard, all armed and 
in readiness. From the glances of the artillerymen 
beneath to the groups above, it required no great 
prescience to detect that they stood opposed to each 
other as enemies. 

It was a calm mellow evening of the late autumn. The 
air was perfectly still, and now the silence was unbroken 
on all sides, save when, ironi a distance, the quick tramp 
of cavalry might be momentarily beard, as if in the act 
of iorcing back a crowd, and then a faint shout Avould 
follow, whose accents might mean triumph or defiance. 

1 was already beginning to weary of expectancy, when 
I perceived, from the movement on the house-tops and 
the church tower, that something was going forward 
within the view of those 8tati(»ned there. 1 had not to 
look long for the cause, for suddenly the harsh sharp beat 
of a drum w'as heard, and immediately after the head of 
a column wheeled from one of the side streets into the 
Rue St. Honore. They were grenadiers of the National 
Guard, and a fine body of men they seemed, as they 
marched proudly forward, till the}^ came to a halt before 
the steps of St. Roch. Handkerchiefs were waved in salu¬ 
tation to them from windows and hou-setopa; and cheer 
ing followed tlu ni as they went. A single figure at the 
entrance of La Dauphine stood obsc-T-ving tliern with his 
glass ; he was an artillery officer, and took a long and 
leisurely survey of the troops, and then directed his eyes 
towards the crowded roofs, which he swept hastily with 
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bis telescope. This done, he sauntered carelessly back 
and disappeared. 

The grenadiers were soon followed by the line, and 
now, as far as my eye could carry, I beheld vast masses 
of soldiery who filled the street in its entire breadth. Up 
to this all was preparation. Not a sight, or sound, or 

g esture indicated actual conflict, and the whole might 
ave meant a mere demonstration on either side, when 
suddenly there burst forth a crash like the most terrific 
thunder. It made the very street tremble, and the houses 
seemed to shake as the air vibrated around them; a long 
volley of musketry succeeded, and then there arose a din 
of artillery, shouts, and small arms, that made up the 
infernal chaos. This came from the quarter of the river, 
and in that direction every eye vras turned. I hurried to 
the bade of the house in the hope of bein^ able to see 
something, but the windows only looked into a court 
surrounded by tall buildings. Ere I returned to my place 
the conflict had already begun. The troops of the Na¬ 
tional Guard advanced, firing by sections, and evidently 
bent on forcing their passage up the street; and their 
firing seemed as if meant in declaration of their inten¬ 
tions rather than aggressively, since no enemy appeared 
in front; when, no sooner had the leading files reached 
the opening of La Dauphine, than the artillery opened 
with grape and round sliot. The distance could scarcely 
have exceeded forty yards, and the withering fire tore 
through the dense ranks, forming deep lanes of death! 
Smoke soon enveloped the masses, and it was only at 
intervals 1 could catch sight of the moving body, which 
still moved up I There was something indescribably 
dreadful in seeing the steady march of men to inevitable 
destruction ; and even thei; slow pace (for such was it of 
necessity, from the numbers of dead and dying that en¬ 
cumbered their path) increased the horror of the spec¬ 
tacle. A deadly musketry poured down from the tower of 
St. Roch upon the gunners. 

The whole fire from housetops and windows was directed 
at them ; but, fast as they fell, others took their places, 
and the roll of the artillery never slackened nor ceased 
for an instant. The shot rattled like hail on the walls 
of the houses, or crashed through them with clattering 
destruction. Wild and demoniac yells, death-shouts, and 
cries of triumph, mingled with the terrible uproar. Above 
fUl, however, roared the dread artillery, in one unbroken 
thunder. At last the column seemed to waver—the 
||ading files fell hack—a moment's hesitation ensued—a 
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fresh discharge of grape, at less than pistol range, tore 
through them; and now the word was given to retire. 
Shouts and cries poured from the housetops and parapets. 
Were they of encouragement or derision?—who can tell? 
The street now presented the horrid spectacle of indis¬ 
criminate carnage—the guns were wheeled forward as the 
troops retired, cavalry charging on the broken masses 
while the guns were reloading,—the cavalcade of death 
rode past at a walk, the gunners firing steadily on, till the 
word was given to cease. The smoke cleared lazily away 
at last, and now no living thing was seen to stir in front: 
the long line of the Rue St. Honore presented nothing 
but the bodies of the dead. The housetops and parapets, 
too, were speedily deserted; for the houses were now 
forced by the infantry of the line, who, at every moment, 
appeared at the windows, and waved their shakos in token 
of victory. As 1 looked, a crash recalled my attention 
behind me ; and now the duor of the bureau was in ruins, 
and four soldiers, with their bayonets at the charge, dashed 
forward. On seeing me alone and unarmed, they only 
laughed, and passed on to the upper story. 

“ Are you in charge here ? ” asked a young corporal of 
me. 

“ I belong to the bureau,” said I, in reply. 

“ Place your books and papers under lock and key, then,” 
said he, “ and make your way to head quarters.” ' 

u Where?” 

“ At the Tiiilleries. There goes the Commander-in- 
Chief,” added he, mechanically saluting, as a staff of ufii- 
cers rode by beneath. 

“Who is that pale man in front, with the long hair?” 
asked 1. 

“General Bonaparte,” was the answer, “and few con 
handle artillery like him.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

AN EPTSOUE OP MY UFE. 

Ip I could have turned my thoughts from my own desolate 
condition, the aspect of Paris on the morning after the 
battle might well have engaged my attention. The very 
streets presented a scene such as never can be forgotten! 
The Government had adventured on* the bold experiment 
of employing the masses to control the few, and fruits 
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of this dafigeroRS alliance might he seen in the various 
groups that passed along. Officials wearing their badges 
of duty, officers in full uniform, walked arm in arm with 
leadei'S of the popular party; men high in the state talked 
familiarly in the midst of little groups of working men; 
parties of the popular force, rudely armed, ill dressed, and 
disorderly, presented arms as some officer of rank rode by. 
All attested the existence of that strange compact by 
which the nation was again to be subjugated, and terror 
made the active principle of a Crovernment. The terrific 
songs of the bloody days of the Revolution were once 
more heard, and the cruel denunciations of the mob again 
rang aloud in the open streets! I heard and saw all these 
like one in a dream, as, with my portfolio of office-papers 
under my arm, I held my way to the Tuileries; nor was 
it till I had reached the wooden stockade in front of that 
palace that 1 became collected enough to ask myself, whither 
1 was going, and for what? 

The machinery of government to which I belonged was 
ennihilatcd and destroyed ; they who had guided and con¬ 
trolled it were gone; and there I stood alone, friendless, 
and without a home in that vast city, not knowing which 
way to turn me. 1 wandered into the garden of the Tuille- 
ries, and eat down upon a bench in one of the less fre¬ 
quented alleys. The cries and shouts of the populace 
rung faintly in my ear, and the noises of the city came 
dulled and indistinct by distance. From the quiet habits 
of my simple life, I had scarcely learned anything what¬ 
ever of Paris. My acquaintances weie limited to the few 
I had seen at the bureau, and these I only met when there. 
My means were too scanty to admit of even the cheapest 
pleasures ; and up to this my existence had been one uni¬ 
form but contented poverty. Even this humble provision 
was now withdrawn from me. What was I to do? Was 
there a career by which 1 could earn my bread ? 1 knew 

of none save daily labour with my hands, and where to 
seek for even this I did not know! In my little lodging 
behind the bureau 1 possessed a few articles of clothes and 
some books: these, if sold, would support me for a week or 
two, and then—ay, then 1 But who can tell ? thought I: 
a day has marred—^who knows but another day may make 
my fortune ? 

It was night when I turned homcw'ard. To my surprise 
the stair was not lit up as usual, and it was only after re¬ 
peated knockings that the door was opened to me, and old 
Lizette, my landlady’s servant, with a voice broken by 
Boibs, bade me pass in quietly, and to make no noise. 1 
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asked eagerly if any roisfortnne had occurredt and heard 
that Monsieur Bemois, iny landlord, had been mortally 
wounded in the affray of the night before, and was then 
lying at the point of death. 

“Is it the surgeon, Lizette?” cried Marguerite, a little 
girl of about fourteen, and whose gentle “ Good-day ” had 
been the only thing like welcome I had ever heard during 
my stay there; “is it the surgeon?” 

“ Helas, no! mademoiselle, it is the lodger!” 

T had not even a name for them I I was simply the oc¬ 
cupant of a solitary chamber, for whom none cared or 
thought; and yet at that instant 1 felt my isolation?the 
greatest blessing of heaven, and would not have exchanged 
my desolate condition for all the ties of family I 

“ Oh, sir,” cried Marguerite, “ have pity on us, and 
come to papa. He is bleeding on the bed here, and none 
of us know how to aid him I” 

“But 1 am no less ignorant, mademoiselle,” said I; 
“ would that I could be of any use to you!” 

“ Oh come,” cried she; “ come, and heaven may direct 
you how to succour us, for we are utterly deserted !” 

Scarcely knowing what I did I followed the little girl 
into a darkened room, where the long-drawn breathings of 
the wounded man w'ere the only sounds. By the dim halt 
light, 1 could see a figure seated at the foot of the bed. It 
was my hostess, pale, stern-looking, and collected ; there 
she sat, gazing at the gasping object before her, with a 
terrible composure. 

“ Mamma, it is monsieur; monsieur who lives here, is 
come to sec papa,” whispered Marguerite, timidly. 

The inotlier nodded her head, as if to imply that she 
had heard her, but never spoke. 1 drew nigh the bed, the 
rather to show my sympathy with the sorrow, than that I 
could be of any service; and the dying man's eyes met 
mine. Glazed and filmy as they seemed at first, 1 funded 
they grew bright and lustrous as he continued to stare. 
Such at all events w'as their fascination, that I could not 
look away from them, and so 1 stood under that steadfast 
gaze, forgetful even of the state of him who bestowed it. 
At last the orbs slowly turned, at first towards where his 
wife sat, then to Marguerite as she knelt by the bed-side, 
and then back again to me, with an expression that needed 
jio words to convey. I took the clammy hand in my own, 
and felt the fingers give a faint pressure. 1 squeezed 
them gently, and saw that his lips parted: they moved, 
too, as though with an effort to speak, but without avail. 
The attempt had evidently cost him a severe pang, for his 
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feattires were convulsed for a few seconds, at tite end of 
which he gently drew me a little towards him, and with a 
sigh so faint as to be scarcely heard, uttered the words 
“ Pauvre femme I” 

It was not until some minutes had elapsed that 1 saw he 
had ceased to breathe, for his eye seemed to stare with 
meaning on me, and his countenance remained unchanged. 
At length, however, 1 became conscious that the struggle 
was over, and his spirit had passed away for ever. The 
stillness ot the room was terrible, for not a stir broke it; 
and 1 knelt down beside Marguerite to pray. 

“ Here is the surgeon, mademoiselle,’* said Lizette, 
hurriedly, and an old man drew nigh the bed, and touched 
the wrist of the dead man. 

Ma foi!” said he, this is the fourth time 1 have been 
sent for to*day on a like errand;” and so saying, he 
tapped me on the shoulder, and motioned me to iollow 
him. 

1 obeyed at once. 

“ Are you his son?” asked he briefly. 

“ No,” I replied. 

“ His nephew ?—^his clerk, then ? ” 

Neither; 1 am a lodger here, and do not even claim 
acquaintance with the family.” 

“ No matter,” resumed he, drily, “ you will do as well 
as another; give me pen and paper.” 

1 took some from an open portfolio on the table, and laid 
it before him, and he wrote rapidly a few lines in a 
straggling hand- 

“ The citizen Louis Bernoia, age -; ^domiciled, 

Rue Neuve de Viardot, No. 818, Avocat,”—“we may call 
him avocat, though he was only a writer,” said he, l<»ok« 
ing up,—“ wounded fatally in the lungs and heart, aud 
attended till his death, on this rooming, by the doctor 
Joseph Gaillot, surgeon and licentiate. The above verified 
by me.” “ Sign here,” added he, handing me the pen, 
“and put your quality. Say, ‘ Friend of the family.* ” 

“ But I never knew them; I have only lodged in the 
house for some months back.” 

“ What signifies that? It is a mere form for the au¬ 
thorities, to whom his death must be reported, or his 
family exposed to trouble and annoyance. I will take it 
to the bureau myself.” 

I signed my name, therefore, as he directed me, and 
sealed the “ act” with a seal 1 found on the table. The 
doctor pocketed the paper, and withdrew, not even be- 
stovring on me a good-%e as he left the room. 
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Lisette came to me for instructions as to what waa to be 
done. Madame had never recovered consciousness from 
the very first moment of the misfortune; mademoiselle 
was too young and too inexperienced to be consulted on 
the occasion. The family, too, had only been a few months 
in Paris, and had no acquaintance save with the trades¬ 
people they dealt with. 

1 asked the name of the avocat for whom he usually 
transcribed the deeds and papers, and learned that it was a 
certain Monsieur le Monnier, a lawyer of high standing at 
the bar of Paris, and who lived in the Rue Quincampoix! 
With what a strange sensation 1 heard the name of that 
street, which w.is the same that Herr Robert spoke of as. 
inhabited by his father in the days of his greatest prospe¬ 
rity ! 'Lhc thought merely shot through my head rapidly, 
for other and far more pressing considerations demand^ 
all my attention. 1 resolved at once to call On Monsieur 
Le Monnier and ask his advice and guidance in the dif¬ 
ficult position 1 then found myself. Dressing myself with 
all the care my scanty wardrobe permitted, I set out for 
the Rue Quincampoix, and soon found the house, which 
was a large and spacious though somewhat sombre-look¬ 
ing hotel,” with a half-efiaced shield over the doorway. 
The porter inquired if I came on business; and on my 
saying “ Yes,” informed me that I must call on the follow¬ 
ing morning, from eleven to two o'clock—that the “ Ba- 
tonnicr,” tor such was his rank, did not transact affairs in 
the evening. 

1 argued and pressed my suit with all zeal, hut it was 
only whenM! produced a piece of two francs, that he con¬ 
sented to present niy card, on which I had written a few 
lines to explain the urgent cause of my visit. 

After a long and most impatient tvaiting, a servant come 
to say that monsieur would receive me, and 1 followed 
him up a spacious but dimly-lighted stair, and across a 
long dreary gallery, where a single lamp shone, into a 
small chamber, fitted up like a study. Here, although it 
was autumn, the ** Batonnier” was seated beside a brisk 
fire, enjoying his coffee. He was a small man, with a 
massive, well'shaped head, covered with a profusion of 
snow-white hair, which he wore in such careless fashion as 
to make his head appear even much larger than it was: 
his features were pleasing, and h's eyes were singularly 
soft and gentle-looking. With a voice of peculiar sweet¬ 
ness, and in a low tone, he welcomed me and desired me 
to be seated. This done, he begged me to state the olyeet 
of my visit. 
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In the very fewest words I could relate it, I mentioned 
the sad circumstances about which I came; told my own 
difficulty in the matter, and asked for advice. 

“ At any other moment,” said he, when I concluded, 
“ your task would be an easy one. You could report the 
event to the ‘ commissaire’ of the ‘Quarter,’ state "what 
you know, and withdraw from the affair altogether. Now, 
however, the .troubles in which we live excite suspicions 
in every mind. Your name will be associated with the 
opinions for which this poor man has given his life. The 
authorities will be on your track at every moment, and 
every act of your life watched and reported. With w'hom 
were yon acquainted in Paris ? ” 

“ With none.” 

He stared with some surprise; and I told him briefly 
the circumstances of my own situation. 

“A strange story, indeed !” said he, taking up my card 
from the chimney-piece; ‘‘ and your name, for I cannot 
decipher it here, is-" 

“ Carew—Jasper Carew.” 

“ That name is Irish, if I mistake not,” said he ; “ at 
least I remember, some twenty years ago, we had here a 
distinguished stranger who came from Ireland, and was 
called Carew. He was the fashionable celebrity of a very 
famous period.” 

“■ He was my father, sir,” 

Tile old lawyer bowed and smiled; but though the 
gesture was eminently polite, the shrewd twinkle of his 
eyes bespoke incredulity. I saw thif*, and said at once,— 

“ I have many letters of his, dated from Ihe ‘ Place 
Vendome,’ No. 13, where he lived.” 

“Indeed!” cried he in astonishment. “You possess 
these at present?” 

“ Some few I have with me; others, a large number, 
arc in the keeping of my friends, as well as notes and 
papers in the hand of the late Due D’Orleans, witli whom 
my father appeared to live on considerable intimacy.” 

“ That I can vouch for myself,” said the avocat, hastily; 
then suddenly correcting himself, added—“ Perhaps you 
would give me a sight of some of these documents. 1 do 
not ask from any impertinent curiosity, but with the con¬ 
viction that I can be of some service to you.” 

I readily promised to do su, and the following day was 
named for the purpose. 

“ Now, for the present case,” said he. “ I know nothing 
of Monsieur Bemois, beyond what a client of mine from 
the Auvergnat told me. He was the son of a poor farmer 
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near Litiange, who studied the law at Paris, went back to 
his native village, and married, and, after some years of 
failure at home, came here to make his fortune. I em¬ 
ployed him partly from motives of charity, for he was 
irregular in his habits of work, and seemed overcome by 
a depression that rendered him often incapable of all 
exertion. Make what arrangements you think suitable 
for his burial, and then induce his poor widow and 
daughter to return home. Call upon me for any expenses 
that may be needed, and say that 1 will send one of my 
clerks to make nn inventory of his effects, and draw up 
the ‘proccs’ the law requires.” 

There was a mingled kindness andr commonplace in the 
way he spoke this that left me in doubt which of the two 
frames of mind predominated in his nature. At all 
events, 1 had good reason to be satisfied with my recep¬ 
tion ; and resisting Ills invitation to stay to supper, I has¬ 
tened back to the Rue de Viardot. 

Tiic poor widow still remained in the state of stupor in 
Avhicb 1 first saw her; but Marguerite’s grief had taken a 
more violent form, and the terrible shock had brought on 
brain fever—.at least so Lizette jironounced it. My sad 
duties were thus multiplied by the cares of the sick-room, 
for Lizette threw all upon me, and Avould do nothing with¬ 
out my guidance and advice. 

By groat exertions, and by working all night through, 
I reduced the affairs of the family to a condition of 
order; and when Monsieur Ic Monnier’s clerk appeared 
in the morning, 1 had already compiled the inventory, and 
drawn up the acte de decf;s,” as it is called, for the 
authorities. 

By searching amongst papers I also found the address 
of the widow’s father, who lived in the vUlage of 
“ Linange,” and to him I wrote a few lines, acquainting 
him mth what had occurred, and asking his counsel with 
regard to the family. Though Lizette had accompanied 
them from their native village to Paris, she was greatly 
indisposed to afford any information as to their circum¬ 
stances or condition in life, and seemed only eager to com- 

f lete all the formalities of the law, and quit the capital. 

certainly did not impose any unfair burden upon her in¬ 
communicative disposition. 1 asked few questions—none 
that were not in a measure indispensable. 

I suppose my reserve in this wise impressed her favour¬ 
ably, for she grew gradually more and more open, drop¬ 
ping hints of sad circumstances .and calamities, in a way 
that seemed half to Invite inquiry on my part. _ 1 was re- 



Bfdyed, however, not to make any advances, and left her 
entirely to her own choice as to what revelations she 
might make me. I have no doubt that had my object 
been to gratify iny curiosity, 1 could not have hit upon 
any surer means of success. 

We laid the remains of poor Bernois in a little grave- 
yard outside the Porte St. Denis; Lizette and myself the 
only mourners that followed the bierl As I slowly 
ascended the stairs towards my room, 1 said,— 

Come to me this evening, Lizette, and say if I can 
be of any further service to you, since I mean to leave 
Paris to-morrow.” 

“To leave ParisF” cried she; “Grand Dieu!—why, 
and for where ? ” 

“ For Switzerland,” replied I. “ My friends there 
have not answered my letters for some time back, and I 
have determined to set off and see them." 

“ But why not write again ?—think of what a journey it 
is'” 

‘ I have written till I have lost all hope. I must satisfy 
myself by going in person.” 

“ But j’^ou will not leave us helpless—^friendless, as we 
are!” cried she. 

Never till that moment had it occurred to me that my 
assistance could avail to any one, or that there existed one 
in the world humble enough to be benefited l)y my guid¬ 
ance. The appeal, how'ever, gave me a self-confidence 
and an energy which 1 had not felt before, and I listened 
to the explanations of the old servant with every desire to 
aid her. 

She judged rightly enough, that as soon as removal 
were possible, the safest c(>urse would be for the widow 
and her daughter to return to their village. 

“ 1 know,” added she, “ that this is not to be efiected 
without difficulty. ^Madame’will oppose it to the last; 
and it may be tnat nothing short of force will accomplish 
it.” 

I asked the reason of this repugnance, and she only 
gave me a vague unmeaning answer. It was clear to me 
there was a mystery in the afiair; and though piqued 
that I was not entrusted with the secret, I felt that to 
withdraw my aid from them on such grounds would be 
both selfish and unworthy. 

“I will consult M. le Monnier,” said I, at last; “he 
shall decide what is best to be done,” and at once set out 
for the Bue Quincampoix. 

The old lawyer received me blandly as before, and gave 
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me a few lines for his family physician, who would see the 
widow and Marguerite, and pronounce his opinion on their 
fitness for removal. Le Monnier seemed pleased with the 
interest I manifested lor these poor friendless people, and 
readily promised to aid me in their behalf. 

The doctor, too, was no less benevolently disposed, and 
came at once with me to the house. His visit was a long 
one; so long that more than once I asked Lizette if she 
were quite certain that he had not taken his departure. 
At length, however, he came forth, and leading me into 
a room, closed the door behind us with all the air of great 
secresv. 

“ There is some sad story,” said he, “ here, of which^ we 
have not the clue. This is a serious affair.” 

“ How do vou mean ?” asked I. 

I mean that the state in which I find this woman is 
not attributable to the recent shock. It is not her hus¬ 
band’s death has caused these symptoms.” 

“ And what are they? Do they threaten her lifeV” 

“ No; certainly not; she may live for years,” 

“What then? They will cause great suffering, per¬ 
haps?” 

“ Not even that; hut worse than that. It is her intel¬ 
ligence is lost; she has been stunned by some terrible 
shock of calamity, and her mind is gone in all likelihood 
for ever! ” 

To my eager questioning he replied hy explaining that 
these cases were far less hopeful than others in which 
more palpable symptoms manifested themselves; that 
they were of all others the least susceptible of treat¬ 
ment. 

“When we say,” continued he, “that ‘time’ is the 
best physician for them, wc declare in one word our own 
ignorance of the malady; and yet such is the simple 
truth! A course of years may restore her to reason— 
there is no other remedy.” 

“And her daughter?” 

“That is not a case for Apprehension—it is a common 
fever, the result of a nervous impression; a few days will 
bring her completely about.” 

I mentioned to the doctor my belief that Lizette could 
probably impart some explanation of the mystery; hut 
the old woman was proof again<;t all cross-examination, 
and professed to know nothing that could account for her 
mistress’s condition. The question was now how to 
act in this emergency? and tne doctor pronounced that 
there was no other course than to obtain her admission 
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into some ‘^maison de sante:” if her fortune permitted, 
to one of the better class; if not, there were various 
humbler houses, where the patients were treated well and 
skilfully. As a preliminary step, however, he requested 
me to write again to her family, to state the opinion he 
had come to, and ask for their advice. 

is little other than a form to do so,” added he, **for 
we live in times when the State is everything, Family 
nothing. If 1 report this case to-morrow to the Bureau 
of Health of the * Quarter,’ a commission will assemble, 
examine, and decide upon it at once. The measures 
adopted will be as imperatively executed as though the 
law were in pursuit of a criminal; and though this be so, 
and we cannot help it, it will have the semblance of con¬ 
sideration for the feelings of her relatives, if we consult 
them.” 

He left me, therefore, to make this sad communication, 
and promised to repeat his visit on the following day. By 
way of extorting some confession from old Lizette, I told 
her the course doctor had resolved upon; but far from 
exhibiting any repugnance to it, she briefly said, It was 
all for the best.” 

It was not till after repeated efforts I could satisfy my< 
self with the terms of my letter. The occasion itself was 
a difficult one; but my sense of a mystery of which I 
knew nothing, added immensely to the embarrassment. 
1 was, moreover, addressing persons 1 had never seen, 
and of whose very condition in life I was ignorant. This 
in itself was a circumstance that required consideration. 
I thought I would read my letter to Lizette, and sent for 
her to hear it. She listened attentively as I read it, but 
made no other remark than, Yes; that will be suffi¬ 
cient. ” 

On the fourth day after I dispatched this, came a letter 
in reply,.the hand-writing, style, and appearance of which 
were all superior to what I had expected. It was from an 
unmarried sister of Madame Bemois, who signed herself 
“Ursule,” that being the name^ by which she had “pro¬ 
fessed ” formerly in a convent, destroyed in the early days 
of the Kevolution. The writer, after expressing deep gra¬ 
titude for the part 1 had taken, went on to speak of the 
subject of ray communication. Her father’s inflrmities had 
rendered him bedridden, and so utterly incapable of afford¬ 
ing any help or even counsel, that she hesitated about in¬ 
forming him of the terrible calamity that had befallen 
them. She perfectly concurred in the advice given by the 
doctor, if only, that it saved her poor sister from a re- 
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turn to a home now associated with nothing but sorrow, 
and where, of course, her chances of recovery would be 
diminished.” These strange expressions puzzled me much, 
and led me at first to suppose that Ursule believed I knew 
more of her sister's story than 1 really was acquainted 
with*! but as I read them again, I saw that they might 
possibly only have reference to her father's sad condition. 
Margot, for so she called her niece, ** would, of course, 
come back to themand she charged me to dispatch her 
under Lizette’s care, by the diligence, as soon as she was 
judged sufficiently well to encounter the fatigue of the 
journey. With regard to any property or effects belding- 
ing to them, she left all implicitly at my own discretion, 
believing, as she said, that the same kindness that hud 
hitherto guided me would also here suggest what was best 
for the interests of the widow and her child. 

Some days of unremitting exertion succeeded the receipt 
of this letter, for there was no end to the formalities re¬ 
quisite before I could obtain admission for the widow into 
a small maison de santg, at Mont Martre. It was, indeed, 
a moment at which the authorities were overwhelmed with 
business, and many of the public functionaries were new 
to office, and totally ignorant of its details. The public, 
too, were under the influence of a terror that seemed to 
paralyse all powers of reason. In my frequent visits to 
the commissaire of the “ Quarter,” when waiting for hours 
long in his antechamber, 1 had abundant opportunity to 
measure the extent of the fear that then dominated the 
mind of the capital, since every trifling incident evidenced 
and betrayed it. 

Ladies of rank and condition would come, earnestly en¬ 
treating that they might obtain leave to attend the sick in 
the hospitals, and nurse the ^^dcar brothers” who had 
fallen in the cause of liberty. Others, of equal station, 
requested that materials might be distributed to them, to 
knit stockings for the soldiers of the republic, regretting 
their poverty at not being able to supply them from their 
own resources. Shopkeepers besought the authorities that 
their taxes might be doubled or even trebled; and some 
professed to hope that the maladies which incapacitated 
them from military service, mi^it be compensated by works 
of charity and benevolence. There %vas an abject mean¬ 
ness in the character of these petitions too revolting to 
endure the thought of. The nation seemed prostrated by 
its terror, and degraded to the very deepest abyss of shame 
and self-contempt. The horrible scenes of blood through 
which they had passed, might, indeed, excuse much, hui 
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there were proofe of national cowardice at this juncture^ 
such as scarcely any suilering could justify or palliate. 

For these considerations I had but a passing thought. 
My whole attention was devoted to the little circle of cares 
and sorrows around me; and, in addition to other cala¬ 
mities, poor old Lizette, my aid and help throughout all 
difficulties, was seized with a violent fever, and obliged to 
he conveyed to hospitfil. I do not believe that anything 
can sustain mere bodily strength more ^^werfuily than the 
sense of doing a benevolent action. Fatigue, weariness, 
exhaustion, sickness itself, can be combated by this one 
stimulant. For myself, I con aver that 1 scarcely ate or 
slept during the ten days that these events were happening. 
Never had any incident of my own life so much engrossed 
me as the care of these unhappy people; and when once 
or twice Le Monnier adverted to my own story, I always 
replied that, for the moment, 1 had no thoughts, nor hopes, 
nor fears, save for the widow and her orphan daughter. 

The old lawyer's benevolence enabled me to meet all 
the expenses which from day to day were incurred. He 
supplied me with means to jiay the charges oi‘ the maison 
de sant6, and the fees to the ph^^sicinns, and enabled me to 
procure some articles of mourning for poor “Margot,"’ 
who had now sufficiently recovered from her illness to 
comprehend her bereavement, and the desolate condition 
in which she was placed. It was, indeed, a sad lesson to 
teach the poor child; nor did 1, in my ow'ii forlorn and 
isolated state, know what consolations to offer, nor what 
hopes to set before her. I could but tell her that I too 
was an orphan, friendless—nay, far more so than herself; 
that for me the world had neither home nor country; and 
yet that each day gliuipscf of bright hopes gleamed upon 
me, kind words and acts met me, and that as I lived I 
learned to feel that there was a brotherhood in humanity, 
and that amidst all the adverse incidents of fortune, warm 
hearts and generous natures were scattered about to 
sustain the drooping courage of those deserted as we 
were. 

“ And be assured, Margot,” said I, “ the time will come 
yet when you and I will recall these dark hours with a 
sense of not unpleasant sorrow, to think how patiently we 
bore our ills, how submissively and how trustfully. Then 
shall we teach others, young as w'e are now, that even the 
bumhlest has a duty to do in this life, and that he who 
Would do it well must bring to his task a stout heart and a 
steadv will, and with these there are no failures.” 

1 do not think that Margot derived much hope from all 
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my efforts at consolatiop, but she certainly felt a stroiig 
interest in the similarity of our fortunes. Again and again 
did she question me, if I had seen, and couid remember, 
my mother, and asked me a thousand questions about the 
dear friend whom 1 had ever called by that name. We 
talked of no other theme than this, and our isolation served 
to link us together, as that of two beings deserted by all, 
and only cared for by each other. There was a character 
of depression about her that seemed to come of a life of 
habitual gloom; ^e ordinary state of her mind was sad, 
and yet her dark, lustrous eyes could flash with sudden 
brilliancy; her deep colour knew bow to heighten; a^d I 
have sctm her lip tremble with proud emotion at momenta 
of excitement. 

When sufficiently recovered to bear the journey, l»c 
Monnier counselled me to convey her to her friends; and I 
yielded—shall I own it?—reluctantly: for of all the world, 
Margot was now the only one to whom I could speak, as 
youth loves to speak, of all ray hopes and my dreads, my 
ambitions and my aspiring. So long as my duty each day 
revolved round her, I had no time to think of my own fate, 
save as a thing to weave fancies about, to speculate on a 
brilliant future, and imagine incidents and events at random. 
With what enthusiasm was I often carried away by these 
self-wrought fancies!—with what a sense of triumph have 
I seen Margot, forgetting for the instant the sad realitiea 
of her lot, listen breathlessly to me as 1 told of my am¬ 
bitious plans! To her 1 was already a hero; and oh I the 
glorious fascination with which one first feels the thought 
that another’s heart has learned to beat highly for our suc¬ 
cesses, and to throb with eagerness for our triumph I I 
was bat a boy, Margot was a child ; and of love, as poets 
describe it, there was none between us. Still, in my devo¬ 
tion, there was nothing I would not have dared to plej^e 
her—nothing I would not have braved to make her think 
more highly of me. It was self-love—but self-love en¬ 
nobled by generous wishes and high ambitions. I strove 
to be worthy of her affection, that so I might be capable 
of doing more still to deserve it I 

Is it to be wondered at if I dreaded to break this spell, 
and to awaken from a trance of such fascination? Bui 
there was no alternative; Margjot must go, and I must ad¬ 
dress myself to the stem business of life, fl>r I had my 
bread to earn I How ardently I wished it was to my deidr 
mother’s arms that I should consign her, that her home 
could be that same humble home I had just quitted, and 
that poor Joseph could have been her teacher mid her 
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guide. Alas I I no longer knew in what part of the world 
to look for them, and I could only speak of these things 
as 1 spoke of the dream-wrought fancies that my hopes 
called up I 

It was on a bright November morning, clear, sharp, and 
frosty, that we left Paris in the diligence for Lyons. 
Mons. le Monnier had accompanied us himself to the 
bureau, and given the conducteur directions to show us 
every attention in his power. Three days’ and nights’ 
travelling brought us to Valence, where poor Margot, 
completely worn out, was obliged to repose for some 
hours, during which time 1 strolled through the town, to 
see its churches and other remarkable monuments. It 
was the hour of the table-d’-hOte as 1 regained the inn, 
and the hostess advised that we should dine at the public 
table, as less expensive than in private. 1 remember 
well with what mingled bashfnlness and pride 1 entered 
the room, with Margot holding my hand. The company 
was a numerous one, comprising, besides many of the 
townspeople, several officers of the garrison, all of whom 
stared with undisguised astonishment at the aspect of 
two travellers of our youth and palpable inexperience, 
while the contrast between the deep mourning of her 
dress and the gay colours of mine at once showed that 
we were not brother and sister. To my respectful 
salute on entering, few deigned to reply; my companion’s 
beauty had arrested every attention, and ail eyes were 
turned towards her, as she took her place at tabic. 

For the incident which succeeded, J must devote a short 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE INN AT VALENCE. 

Preceded by the waiter, who was about to point out the 
places destined for us at the table, 1 walked up the room, 
holding Margot by the hand. 'J'he strangers made way 
for us as went, not with any of the deferential politeness 
BO usual in France, but in a spirit of insolent astonish¬ 
ment at our presence there. Such, at least, was the 
impression their behaviour produced on me; and I was 
onl^ anxious that it should not be so felt by my com¬ 
panion. 

As 1 drew back spy chair, to seat myself at her side, 1 
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felt a hand placed on my arm. I turned, and saw an 
officer, a man of about six or seven-and-twenty, with a 
bushy red beard and moustache, who said,— 

This place is mine, citizen; you must go seek for one 
elsewhere.” 

I appealed to the waiter, who merel]^ shrugged his 
shoulders, and muttered something unintelligible; to 
which 1 replied by asking him to show me another place, 
while I assisted Margot to rise. 

La petite shall stay where she is,” broke in the 
officer, bluntly, as he brushed in front of me; and an ap¬ 
proving laugh from his comrades at once revealed to me 
the full meaning of the impertinence. 

** This young lady is under my care, sir,” said I, calmly, 
“ and needs no protection from you.” * 

*‘The young lady I” cried he, with a burst of coarse 
laughter at the words, “ knows better how to choose 1 Is 
it not so, citizen? I look a more responsible guardian 
than that thin stripling with the pale cheek.” 

“I appeal to this company, to the superiors of this 
officer—if there be such present—to know are these the 
habits of this place, or have 1 been singled out specially 
for this insolence?” 

“Insolence! insolence!” repeated every voice around 
me, in accents of astonishment and reprobation; while 
suddenly above the clamour, a deep voice said,— 

“ Lieutenant Carrier, take a place at the loot of the 
table! ” 

“ Oui, mon Colonel!” was the reply; and he who 
accosted me so rudely now moved away, and I seated 
myself at Margot’s side. 

I believe that, during this brief scene, the poor girl 
knew little or nothing of what was going forward. The 
iatiguc, from which she had not yet recovered—the 
novelty of the place in which she found herself—the con¬ 
fusion natural to mixing with a strange company—all con¬ 
tributed to engage her attention, and occupy her thoughts. 
It was only by the deadly paleness of my features that she 
at last guessed that something had gone wrong. I tried 
by every means in my power to reassure her. I affected, 
as well as 1 might, to seem easy and unconcerned. I even 
essayed, by way of showing my self-possession, to engage 
the person next pie in conversation; but a cold stare of 
surprise arrested the attempt, and I sat abashed and 
ashamed at the rebuke. 

I do not know if, in my whole life, 1 ever passed mi 
hoiHM)f greater misery than the time of that dinner. 
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Had I been there alone, I could have confronted manfully 
whatever threatened me; but the thought of involving 
Margot in any eeene of shame—of exposing her to the 
rude insolence of which 1 saw myself the mark—^was in- 
supportably painful. I felt, besides, that I had a cha¬ 
racter to support in her eyes; nor could I yet divine what 
adverse turn affairs might take. If I looked down the 
table, it was to meet, on every side, glances of haughty or 
insolent meaning. It was easy to perceive, too, that the 
whole company was under the impression Of the dis¬ 
agreeable incident which had occurred before sitting down 
to table, and which none believed was ^et concluded. 
Instead of the noisy chit-chat, so usual in such places, 
there was either a perfect silence, or the low murmuring 
sounds of a conversation maintained in whispers. At last 
the colonel and those around him ^ood up, and gathered 
in a group at one of the window's. The civilians of the 
party broke into knots, conversed for a few seconds, and 
separated; and, taking Margot’s hand, 1 arose, and pre¬ 
pared to withdraw. As I was leaving the room, the 
officer who first accosted me whispered in my ear,— 

“You will come back again, I suppose?” 

“ Certainly, if you want me,” said I. 

He nodded, and I passed out. 

“ \ am glad it is over,” said Margot, pressing my hand; 
“ that dinner was a tiresome affair!" 

“ So it was,” said I; “ and 1 am well jileased that it is 
finished. I’ll go down now and look after this caleclie they 
promised me they should have ready for us by this time; ” 
and with this excuse 1 quitted her, and hastened down 
stairs again. 

1 was just making for the door of the “ salle-a-manger,” 
when the hostess overtook me. 

“A word with you, monsieur—one wordl” cried 

she. 

“ At another moment, madam,” said I, trying to pass on. 
“ I am greatly pressed for time just now.” 

“ It is exactly for that reason I must speak with you,” 
said she, firmly; and at the same instaut she seized my 
arm, and drew me into a room, of which she closed the 
door at once. “ 1 suspect the object you have in view, 
young man,” said she, boldly, to me. “ You are eager 
for a quarrel. The waiters have told me all that nas 
occurred at table; and I can guess what is likely to follow. 
But surely it is not for one in her position that you will 
risk your life, or rather sell it—for Carrier would surely 
kill you I ” 
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“In "her position!” said I. “What do you mean? 
You cannot dare to throw an imputation on one who is 
little more than a child!" 

“ True; but a child of shame and infamy,” said shOf 
sternly. 

“It is a falsehood—a damnable falsehood!” cried I. 
“ 1 knew both her parents: her father died almost in my 
arms.” 

“ it is as likely that you never saw her fhther in your 
life,” rejoined she, calmly. “ 1 see that you know little 
of her history; but she comes from the village of^Li> 
nange, and we *Auvergnats* are well acquainted With 
her.” 

“ Yes, l^inange is her native village—that is true/* 
cried 1, in a vague terror of some dreadful tidings. 
“ Tell me, I beseech you, whatever you know of her 
story.” 

“ It is soon told, though the tale be sad enough,” said 
she, after a pause. “ Her mother was a Mademoiselle Ni- 
pernois. She called herself De Nipernois, and not with¬ 
out reason; for the family had been of rank, and were 
* Grand Seigneurs’ once on a time. Her father had, 
however, fallen into poverty, and for a livelihood was 
obliged to become a * pharmacien ’ in the little village of 
Linange, every house of which had once belonged to bis 
family. They said he was a great chemist, which he had 
become for his own amusement in bis prosperous days; 
and fortunately he could now practise the art for his sup 
port. At all events, the * Blues * wrecked his chateau, 
burned his books, melted down his plate, and left him 
penniless: so that he was fain to seek shelter amidst what 
once he would have styled his own ‘vilains;’ but who 
were now, thanks to the glorious fruits of the Revolution, 
his equals. That w^as not to be his only humiliation, how¬ 
ever. A young noble, that was betrothed to his eldest 
daughter, ilortense, and was to have married her just 
before ‘the troubles,’ j«>ined the mildest party of the 
anarchists, and actually assisted at the sack of the chateau. 
Some said that he had had a dreadful altercation and 
quarrel with the father—some averred tliat be had met a 
contemptuous refusal from the daughter: either, or both, 
may have been the truth. What is certain is, that he 
exacted a vengeance far heavier than any injury lie could 
have received. On the pretence of' seeking for seme con¬ 
cealed royalist, a party of' the Blues, headed by the count, 
in disguise, broke into the old man’s house in the village, 
and carried off his eldest daughter—^indeed the only child 
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that remained to him, for his second girl was an admitted 
nun of the ^Chaise Dieu/ which had hitherto escaped 
pillage and destruction. !£S:om that hour no trace of her 
could ever be obtained; but on the same day twelve¬ 
months, as morning broke, she was found on the steps of 
her father's door, with a baby in her arms. I have heard, 
for 1 have often spoken with those who discovered her, 
that her reason was shattered, and her memory so com¬ 
pletely lost, that she did not know her own name. An 
unbroken apathy settled down on her from that time. 
She cared for nothing, not even her child; and though 
Margot was very beautiful, and so engaging that all the 
neighbours loved and caressed her, her mother saw her 
without the slightest touch of interest or affection 1 After 
the lapse of thirteen, or almost fourteen years, a young 
man of the village, named Bernois, who bad just returned 
from studying at Paris, proposed to marry her. Some are 
of opinion that he had never heard her real history, nor 
knew of the relationship between her and Margot—others 
thiuk differently, and say that he was aware of all, and 
acquitted her of everything save the misfortune that had 
befallen her. By what persuasion she was induced to accept 
him I never knew, but she did so, and accompanied him to 
Paris; for strangely enough, they who had hitherto treated 
her with all the respect due to undeserved calamity, no 
sooner beheld her as a married woman, and lifted into a 
position of equality with them, than they vented a hundred 
calumnies upon her, and affected to think her beneath 
their condition. This persecution it was which drove 
Bernois to seek his fortune in Paris, where he has now 
met his death! Thu conductciir who arrived here last 
night told w’ho had accompanl^^d him from Paris, and the 
officers, who are all familiar with her mother’s story, were 
curious to see the girl. They induced me to advise j'ou 
to dine at the public table, and unhappily I yielded to 
their solicitations, not suspecting what might ensue. The 
only reparation in my power now is to tell you this whole 
story; for of course, having heard it, you will perceive 
how fruitless and vain it would be for you to oppose your¬ 
self to the entire force of public opinion.” 

And is it the custom of the world to insult those 
situated as she is?” asked I, in a voice that plainly showed 
I put th8 question in all sincerity and ignorance. 

is assuredly the habit of young men, and more 
especially soldiers, to treat them with less difference than 
the daughters of honest women; and you must have seen 
but little of lifci or you had not asked the question.*' 
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1 sat silent for some seconds, reTolving in, my mind the 
sad history 1 had just listened to, and comparing the 
events with what 1 had myself witnessed of her who had 
been their victim. The hostess cut short my musing by 
saying,— 

“ There, I see the caleche has just driven into the * cour *: 
lose no time in getting away at once. The officers are 
now at coffee in the garden, and you can escape im- 
observed.” 

So engrossed was I by thoughts of Margot, and the 
necessity of shielding her from insult, that 1 forgot tot^ly 
all about myself, and what bore reference to my Own 
feelings exclusively. I therefore hastened from the room 
to make the preparations for our departure. While I was 
thus engaged and occupied with seeing our luggage tied 
on, a young officer, touching bis cap in salute, asked if 1 
was not the stranger who dined that day at the table- 
d'hote, in company with a young lady; and, on my reply¬ 
ing “Yes,” added,— 

“ Are you not aware, sir, that we have been expecting 
the pleasure of your society in the garden for some timf^ 
back?” 

1 answered that I was totally ignorant of their polite 
intentions respecting me; that I was anxious to reacn my 
destination, still twelve leagues away, and unable to accept 
of their liospitality. 

lie gave a laiut smile as I said this, and then rejoined,— 
y(tu can surely spare a few moments to make 
your apologies to our colonel?” 

“They must be, then, of the very briefest,” said L 
“Will you kindly guide me to where he is?” 

With a slight bow he walked on, and, crossing the 
court-yard, entered a garden; on traversing a considerable 
portion of which, we came out upon a kind of terrace, 
where a large party of officers were seated around a table, 
smoking and drinking coffee. Some, too, were engaged 
pla^’itig at chess or dominoes, some reading, and some ap¬ 
parently asleep; but, however occupied, no sooner had I 
made my appearance than all, forgetting everything but 
my presence, turned their eyes upon me. 

“The citizen,” cried out my guide, as we came up, “the 
citizen tells me that he was quite unconscious of onr. polite 
intentions in his behalf; and 1 can fully believe him, for 
he was on the eve of departure when I caught him! ” 

“What docs he think a French soldier is made of?*^ 
shouted out the colonel, with a blow of his closed fist on 
the table. He dares to make use of an expression in- 
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suiting to every officer of my regiment, and then says he 
is unaware of any claim we have upon him t'* 

A new light broke upon me at these words, and, for a 
moment, the sense of shame at my mistake nearly over¬ 
came me. I rallied, however, enough to say,— 

It is quite as you say, Monsieur le Colonel; I was 
really unaware that you or your officers had any claim 
upon me I I had been the subject of a rudeness to-day, 
at the table d%dte, which, in my little knowledge of the 
world, I attributed to the underbred habits of a coarse 
school of manners. I now perceive that 1 was too lenient 
in my judgment.” 

Are we to listen to any more of this, messieurs?” said 
the colonel, rising; or is it iVom me that chastisement is 
to come?” 

^*No; I have the right, 1 claim the place, 1 am the 
youngest subaltern, I am the * cadet of the corps!*” cried 
half-a-dozen in a breath; hut Carrier's voice overbore the 
others, saying,— 

“ Comrades, you seem to forget that this is my quarrel: 
I will not yield my right to any one 1” 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed several voices together; “ Car¬ 
rier says truly. The affiiir is his. We light with the 
sabre, citizen, in the Chasseurs-k-Oheval. Is the weapon 
to your liking?” 

“One arm is che same to me as another,” replied I; 
and unfortunately this was too literally the case, siuce I 
was equally inexpert in alii 

You can claim the pistol, if you wish it,” whispered 
an old captain, witii a snow-white moustache. “The 
challenged chooses his weaptuis.*’ 

“ The sabre be it, then,” exclaimed Carrier, catching me 
up at once. 

“Not if the citizen prefer the pistol,” interposed the 
captain. 

“ Ue has already made his choice: he said all weapons 
were alike to him,” 

“ Quite true,” said I; “I did say so 1” 

“The greater fool you, then!” murmured the captain 
between his teeth. “ You might just as well have given 
yourself your chance. Carrier won't be so generous to 
you! ” 

“ Will you be my second?” asked I of him. 

“ Ma foi! if you wish it,” said he, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, and a glance of such tender pity, that could not 
be nnstaken. “ Let us ftdlow them I ” 

And so saving, we strolled leisurely on after the others, 
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who, now passing through a small wicket, entered a little 
wood that adjoined the garden. A few minutes more 
brought us to an open space, which I rightly guessed had 
been often before the scene of similar affairs. 

I had never witnessed a duel in my life. 1 knew no¬ 
thing of the formalities which were observed in its arrange¬ 
ment; and the questions which I asked the captain so 
palpably betrayed my ignorance, that he stared at me 
with mute astonishment. 

Have you any friends, boy,” asked he, after a pause, 

to whom I can write for you?” ; 

** Not one,” said I. 

“ All the better!” rejoined he, tersely. 

I nodded an assent; and from that moment we under¬ 
stood each other perfectly. No lengthy explanation could 
more plainly have declared that he thought 1 was doomed, 
and timt I concurred in the foreboding. 

“ My sabre will be too heavy for you, boy,” said he; 

I'll see and borrow a lighter one from one of my com¬ 
rades. Chasteler, will you lend me yours?” 

Far bleu I that will 1 not. I’d never wear it again if 
used in such a quarrel.” 

“ Right, Chasteler,” cried another; “ I hope there is 
only one amongst us could forget an insult oitered to the 
wljole regiment.” 

“ I wore niy epaulette when you were in the cradle, 
Lieutenant liautmaiii,” said the old captain; so don't 
pretend to teach me the feelings that become a soldier. 
There, boy,” he added, drawing his sabre as he spoke, 
“take mine.” 

By this time my antagonist had divested himself of coat 
and neckcloth; and stood, with open shirt-breast, and the 
sleeve of his sword-arm rolled up to the shoulder, before 
me. He was as much an overmatch for me in strength 
and vigour as in skill; and 1 felt an acute sense of shame 
in pitting myself against him. As he swung his sabre 
jauntily to and fro, with the dexterous facility of a prac¬ 
tised swordsman, J could read the confidence with which 
he entered upon the encounter. 

“It is the first time you ever handled a sword, I 
think?” said the captain, as he assisted me off with my 
coat. 

“ The very first,” said I, endeavouring, I know not how 
successfully, to smile. 

“ Par bleu I" cried he aloud. “ This is no better than a 
murder! The boy knows nothing of fencing; be never 
had a sabre in his bands till now.” 
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He should have thought of that before he uttered an 
insult,” said Carrier, placing himself “ en garde.” “ Come 
on, b6y! ” 

The offensive look and manner in which he spoke, so 
carried me away, that 1 rushed in, and aimed a cut at his 
head. He parried it, and came down with a sharp stroke 
on my shoulder, exclaiming, *‘Ca!” as he did it. The 
same word followed every time that he touched me: nor 
did it require the easy impertinence of the glances he gave 
towards his comrades to snow that he was merely amusing 
himself; as, at one moment, he covered my face with 
blood, and at another disarmed me by a severe wound on 
the wrist. 

Enough of this—too much of it!” cried the captain, 
as the blood streamed down my cheeks from a cut on the 
forehead, and almost blinded me. 

“ When he says so, it will be time to stop—not till 
then,” said Carrier, as he gave me a sharp cut on the 
neck. 

My rage so overpowered me at this, that I lost all con¬ 
trol over myself; and, resolving to finish the struggle at 
once, 1 sprang at him—and, with both hands on my sword, 
made a cut at his head. The force was such that the blow 
broke down his guard, and felled him to the earth, with a 
tremendous wound of the scalp; and there he lay, stunned 
and senseless, while, scarcely more conscious, 1 stood over 
him. Passion had up to that sustained me; but loss of 
blood and exhaustion now succeeded together, and 1 reeled 
back and fainted. 

Though terribly hacked and sorely treated, none of my 
wounds were dangerous; and after being bandaged, and 
stitched, and plastered in various ways, 1 was able—or, at 
least, insisted that I was able—to pursue my journey that 
evening ; and away we drove, with no very grateful recol¬ 
lection of Valence, except, indeed, towards the old captain, 
who saw us off, and took a most affectionate leave of us at 
parting. 

Margot had heard from the hostess enough to show her 
that 1 had been her cliampion and defender, though in 
what cause she could not possibly divine. Whatever her 
anxiety to learn the facts, she never put a single question 
to me as we went along, her sole care being to do what¬ 
ever might assuage my pain and alleviate my suffering. 
Thanks to this kindness, and the cool air of an autumn 
night, I travelled with comparatively little uneasiness; 
and as day was breaking we entered the quiet street of the 
little village. 
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“ There—^yonder is our house—the porch with the 
jasmine over it. Oh 1 how the rose-trees have grown 1” 
Such was Margof s exclamation, as we drew up «t the 
door. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

UKANGE. 

I DO not know how far other men’s experiences will c6r- 
roborate the opinion; but for myself I will say, that more 
than once has it occurred to me, to remark that some of 
the most monotonous periods of my life have been those 
to which 1 often look back with the greatest pleasure, and 
love to think over as amongst the happiest. The time I 
passed at Linange was one of these. Nothing could be 
more simple—^nothing more uniform than our life there. 
The unhappy circumstance to which 1 have already 
alluded had completely estranged from the family any of 
those with whom they might have associated. From some, 
the former rank and condition of the house separated 
them; from others they were removed by political bias; 
and to the rest, the event of which I have already spoken 
was the barrier. Thus, then, was our life passed, within 
the limits of an humble household of four persons. The 
old marquis—for such was he still styled by us—was a 
fine specimen of the class to which he belonged; proud 
and stately in manner, but courteous almost to humility in 
his bearing to one beneath his roof. Unbroken by mis¬ 
fortune, he trusted that—although not in his time—^the 
world would yet return to its ancient course, and the good 
king have his own again.” His personal calamities sat 
lightly on him, or, rather, he bore them bravely. If he 
spoke of his former state and position, it was in regret for 
those faithful followers he could no longer support; not 
for himself, whose wants were few, and whose habits de¬ 
manded no luxuries. In the calling tliat he practised for 
his maintenance, he saw rather an occasion for pride than 
humiliation. There was but one topic from which he 
shrunk back, nor could all his courage enable him to ap¬ 
proach that. When 1 first saw him, it was after a severe 
attack brought on by the dreadful tidings from Paris; and 
yet his composure seemed to me almost bordering on in¬ 
difference, and 1 half revolted against the calm elegance of 
a good breeding that seemed above the reach of all feel- 
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ing. Ursule was a nun,” and whether the walls around 
her were those of a cloister or a cottage, her heart was 
enclosed within the observances of the convent. She rose 
hours before day-break, to pass her time in prayer and 
solitude. She lasted, and toiled, and observed penances, 
exactly as if beneath the rule of the Superior. She had 
been singularly handsome, and there was still a character 
of beauty in her features, to which her devotional life im¬ 
parted an expression of sublimity such as 1 have never 
seen even in a Kaphael.” Suffering and sorrow seemed 
so blended uith hopefulness—^present agony so tinctured 
with a glorious future—that, to me at least, she appeared 
almost angelic. 

As for “ Margot,” child as she was, the whole care of the 
household devolved upon her. The humblest “menage” 
is not without its duties, and to these she addressed her¬ 
self at once. It was on the day after my arrival, and 
while just meditating a return to Paris, that symptoms of 
fever first showed themselves, and a severe shivering, fol¬ 
lowed by intense headache, showed me that 1 was not to 
escape the consequences of niy unhappy encounter. Ursnle, 
whose experience in hospital life had been considerable, 
was the'first to see the mischief that threatened, and at 
once persuaded me to submit to treatment. The old mar¬ 
quis was soon at my bed-side, but as quickly did he per¬ 
ceive that the case was beyond bis skill. The surgeon of 
the village was now sent for; he bled me largely, dressed 
my wounds, administered some cooling drink, and then 
left me to that terrible interval which precedes mania, and 
when the enfeebled intellect struggles for mastery against 
the force of wandering faculties. 

In my wild fancies, all the incidents of my early days, 
the little adventures of boyhood, my mountain ramble, and 
my life in Paris, came back and 1 talked with intense 
eagerness to those around me of them all. Short intervals 
of consciousness, like gleams of sunlight in a lowering sky, 
would break through these, and then I saw beside the bed 
the kind faces, and neard the gentle accents, of my friends. 
“ Ursule” and “ Margot” scarcely ever left me. In the 
dark hour of the long night, if a weary sigh escaped me, 
one of them was sure to be near to ask if 1 was in pain, or 
if I needed anything. How often have I turned away 
from these gentle questionings to hide my face within my 
hands, and cry, not in sorrow, but in a thankful outpour¬ 
ing of emotion, that I, the poor, unfriended, uncared-for 
orphan, should be thus watched, and tended, and loved I 
It was not till after a lapse of weeks that 1 was pro- 
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noimeed out of danger, nor even till long after that, that I 
could arise from my bed. Shall I ever lorget the strange 
confusion of ideas that beset me, as I first found myself 
alone one morning in the little garden, scarcely knowing if 
1 was still dreaming, or if all was reality around me I 
Where was IV how came I there ? were questions that I 
could not follow to a solution. Some resemblance in the 
Bceney with the country around Beichenau, assisted the 
mystification, and from the entanglement of my thoughts 
DO effort could rescue me. As, one by one, memories of 
the past came up, there came with them the sad reflection 
of my own lonely, isolated condition in life. The humblest 
had a home—had those around them to whose love and af¬ 
fection they could lay claim as from blood and kindred*^ 
who bore the same name, were supported by the same 
hopes, cheered by the same joys, and sorrowed for the 
same sufferings I It was true that no affection a sister 
could bestow could exceed that I had met with where I 
was. There was not a kindness of which I had not been 
the object. Was I, could I, be ungrateful for these? Far 
from it!—my melancholy Jay in the thought, that these 
were the very evidences of my own forlorn lot, and that 
compassion and pity were the sentiments that prompted 
them in my behalf. 

I knew, besides, that in my long illness I must have 
proved a grievous burthen to those whose own circum¬ 
stances were straitened to the utmost limit of narrow for¬ 
tune. 1 saw about me comforts, even luxuries, that must 
have cost many a privation to acquire. 1 felt that, in suc¬ 
couring me, they had imposed upon themselves the weight 
of many a future want. These were afflicting conside¬ 
rations, nor could all my ingenuity discover one resource 
against them. 1 was still too weak to walk—iiiy limbs tot¬ 
tered under me as 1 went. Perhaps it were better it had 
been so, since I really believe if 1 had strength sufficient for 
the effort, notwithstanding all the shame that might 
attach to my ingratitude, 1 should have fled from the house 
that moment, never to return I It was in the abandon¬ 
ment of grief arising from these thoughts that Ursule ’* 
discovered me. With what tenderness did she rally my 
drooping spirits! bow gently did she chide my faint¬ 
heartedness I 

“ You must rise above these things, Jasper,” said she to 
me. You must karu to see that the small ills of life 
are difficult to be borne, just because they suggest no high 
purpose.” 

And from this she went on to tell me of the noble de« 
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Totion of the miasionaTy—^the splendid exithusiaBm that 
elevated men above every thought of peril, and taught 
them to court danger and confront suffering. How mean 
and sordid did she represent every other antbition in com¬ 
parison with this I How ignoble was the soldier^s heroism 
when placed beside the mart 3 n:dom of the priest! With 
consummate art she displayed before my boyish fancy all 
that was attractive, all that was picturesque, in the mis¬ 
sionary's life. To glowing descriptions of scenery and sa¬ 
vage life succeeded touching episodes of deep interest and 
passages of tenderest emotions, the power of the Church 
—whether as consoler or comforter, as healing the sick or 
supporting the weak-hearted—being never forgotten. If 
she saw that my mind dwelt with pleasure on pictures of 
splendour, she lingered on scenes of greatness and royal 
power, when priests associated with monarebs as their 
guides and counsellors. If, at another moment, the ro¬ 
mance seemed to engage my attention, she narrated inci¬ 
dents of the most affecting kind. At these moments, it was 
strange to mark how the cold and almost stern reserve of 
the cloister seemed lost in the glowing enthusiasm of the 
devotee. It was not the nun, broken down by fasting, 
wasted by penance, and subdued by prayer; but the al¬ 
most inspired daughter of the Church, glorying and ex¬ 
ulting in its triumph. She gave me books to read—lives 
of saints and martyrs, of devoted missionaries and pious 
fathers. If, in some instances, the sufferings they endured 
seemed more than mere humanity could support, the 
triumphant joy of their victories appeared to partake of a 
celestial brilliancy. Day by day—hour by hour, did she 
pursue the theme, till the subject, like a river fed by a 
thousand rills, overflowed all else in my mind, and left no 
room for aught but itself. 

It was not difficult for hci to show that the frightful 
condition of France at the period—its lawless confiscations, 
its pillage, and its bloodshed—all dated from the extinction 
of the Church. The task was an easy one to contrast past 
peace and happiness with present anarchy and suffering. 1 
reflected long and deeply on the subject. If doubts as¬ 
sailed me, 1 came to her to solve them ; if difficulties em¬ 
barrassed me, I asked her to explain them. I applied the 
question to the circumstances of my own position in life, 
and began to believe that it was exactly the career to suit 
me. 1 eagerly inquired, next, how the fitting education 
might be obtained; and learned that, since the destruction 
of the religious societies of France and the Low Coun- 
tsies, many had emigrated to Spain and Italy^ and some to 
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England. Sister “ Uraule " was in correspondence with 
more than one of these, and promised to obtain all the in¬ 
formation 1 sought for—meanwhile, she besought me to 
devote my whole mind and thoughts to these sacred sub¬ 
jects, withdrawing, so far as 1 might, all my desires and 
ambition from the world. 

Margot, I am obliged to own, contributed but little to 
aid my pious purpose—her gay and joyous nature had uo 
sympathy with asceticism and restraint. The poets and 
dramatists, whose works she read in secret, inspired very 
different thoughts from the subject of my studies; lier 
childish buoyancy could nut endure the w'cight of that 
gloom which a life of denial imposes; and, whenever we 
were alone together, she rallied me on my newly-assumed 
seriousness, as on a costume which I would soon discover 
to be insufferable. 

I dwell on these things, trifling as tliey arc, because 
they convey the curious conflict which my mind sustained 
at this time, and the struggle that went on within me 
between the tendencies natural to my age, and the impulses 
that grew out of a sudden enthusiasm. Perhaps 1 might 
not care to recall them, if it was not that they remind me 
of Margot, such as 1 then remember her. 1 see her before 
me: her dark eyes flashing with daring brilliancy, dropped 
in a half rebellious submission, her changing colour, her 
fair and open brow, her beautiful mouth, with all its varying 
expression, her very gait, haughty even in its girlish 
gaiety—all rise to my mind’s eye; and I feel even yet 
within me the remembrance of that strange distrust and 
bashfulness with which I endeavoured to reply to her 
witty sallies, and recall her to a seriousness like ray own 1 
I was no hypocrite, and yet she half hinted that I was; 
neither was it a dash of thoughtless enthusiasm that car¬ 
ried me away, though she often said so. It was the very 
reverse of vanity or self-exaltation—^it was humility that 
prompted me to devote myself to a career from which 
others might have been withheld by the ties of home and 
aflTection. 

“You forget, Margot,” cried 1 one day, when she ban¬ 
tered me beyond endurance, “ that I am already an idle 
and homeless being, Avithout one on earth to love me!” 

“ But I love you, Jasper ! ” said she, seizing my hand 
and pressing it to her lips ; and then, as suddenly dropping 
it, she became pale as death, aud stiiggered as if falling. 
I caught her in my arms, but she disengaged herself at 
once, aud with her hands pressed closely over her face, 
fled from the spot. 

ID 
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From that dav she tieyer jested with me, nor even al* 
luded to my cnoice of a career. She, 1 fancied, even 
avoided being.alone with me as she used to be; the playful 
tricks i»he had indulged in of hiding my serious books, or 
substituting for them others of a very different kind, were 
all abandoned. Her whole manner and bearing were 
changed, nor could I fail to sec that there was no longer 
between us the cordial frankness that hitherto united us. 
If' this were, in one respect, a source of sorrow to me, in 
another there was a strange secret charm in that reserve, 
so full of meaning—in that shyness, so suggestive I 

Up to that time 1 had been in the habit of reading with 
her some part of every day. My school-learning, such as 
it was, was yet fresh in my memory, and I was delighted 
to liave a pupil so gilted and intelligent; but from this 
time forth she never resumed her studies, but pretended 
a variety of occupations as e^ccuses. I know not, 1 cannot 
even speculate on how this might have ended, when a 
sudden change of events gave a decisive turn to my des¬ 
tinies. 

The battonnier ” who had so kindly undertaken to 
look after the little remnant of Monsieur Bernard’s for¬ 
tune, was no less prompt than he Had promised. He made 
all the arrangements required by law, and corresponded 
with me on each step of the proceedings. In one of these 
letters was a postscript containing these words — “ is it 
true that you have had a serious * rencontre ’ with a cap¬ 
tain of the *• Chasseurs-a-Cheval,’ who is still in danger 
from the wound he received V" Before my reply to this 
question could have reached him, came the following briei' 
note:— 

“ Mt dear Monsieur Cahew, —learned late last 
night the whole circumstances of the adventure, of which 
I bad asked an explanation from you by my letter of Tues¬ 
day. I'he affair is a most unhappy one on evexy account, 
but on none more than the fact, that your antagonist was 
Captain Carrier, the brother of the celebrated member of 
the ^ Constituent ’ of that name. I need scarcely remind 
you, that his friends, numerous and influential as they are, 
are now your bitterest enemies. They are at this moment 
busily employed in making searches into your previous life 
and habits; and should all other sources of accusation fail, 
will inevitably make your nationality the ground of attack, 
and perhaps denounce you as a spy of the English Go¬ 
vernment. The source from which'l obtained this infor¬ 
mation leaves no doubt of its correctness^ as you will ao* 
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knowledge, when I add, that it enables me to forward to 
3^ou, by this enclosure, a passport for England, under the 
name of Bernard. 1 also transmit a bank order for one 
thousand francs, which 1 beg you will use freely, as if 
your own, and part of a fund, tlie remainder of which 1 
will take an early opportunity of placing in your hands. 
The hurried nature of my present communication urevents 
me adding more, than that I am very faithfully your 
friend.*’ 

His initials alone were inscribed at the foot of this most 
extraordinary epistle. I hastened to show it to the Mar¬ 
quis, who, on learning the name of the writer, pronounced 
him one of the hrst men at the French bar. 

“ The warning of such a man,” said he, “ must not be 
neglected; and although Carrier’s faction have fallen, 
who can answer what to-morrow may bring forth ? At all 
events, your position as an alien is highly perilous, and 
you must see to your safety at once.” 

As lor the concluding portion of the letter, he could 
not assist me to any explanation of it. The nearest ap¬ 
proach to eliicidiition was, that many of the leading 
lawyers of Paris were frequently selected by their clients 
as depositaries of property, and that it was just possible 
such had been the case here. 

this meagre suggestion, he left me, and I pro¬ 
ceeded with a heavy heart to make my preparations for 
departure. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

HAVRE. 

The diligence passed our door, and the conductor had 
orders to stop and take me up, as he went by. That sup¬ 
per was a sorrowful meal to all of us. They had come to 
think of me as one of themselves, and I felt as if 1 was 
about to part with the last who would ever befriend me. 

There was but little said on any side, and none of us 
ventured on a word alluding to iny departure. At last 
the old Marquis, laying his hand on my shoulder, said,— 
“These are not days in which one can trust to the post, 
Jasper; but if ever the occasion offer of letting us hear of 
you by other means, youTl not neglect it.” 

The F4re Tonsurd will manage this for you,” broke in 
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Ursnle. “ He knows how to communicate, when, and with 
whom he pleases.” 

“But how am I to meet with him?” asked 1. 

“ This is his address, and this letter will introduce you,” 
said she, giving me a carefully-folded and well-sealed 
packet. “ Make a friend of him, Jasper, and your hap¬ 
piness will be the reward.” 

1 thought that Margot's lip was upturned at these 
words, with a faint expression of disdainful meaning ; but 
I may easily have been deceived, for as 1 looked again, her 
features were calm and unmoved. 

“ The P^rc,” resumed Ursule, “ was superintendent of 
the * Chaise Dieu’, and removed to be a Professor at Na¬ 
mur. He is a man of high acquirements and sincere piety, 
but his great characteristic is his humility. With a tenth 
of the ambition that others possess, he had been a Prince 
of the Church.” 

Margot's eyes were downcast as this was spoken, so that 
I could not detect how the speech affected her ; but again 
it struck me that her mouth was moved with an expression 
of scorn. 

“ There 1 I hear the horn of the postilion j you hav’n't 
a moment to lose !” cried Ursule. 

A fond, close embrace wnlh each in turn, and a whis¬ 
pered word from Margot, which I tried in vain to catch, 
and I was gone ! 1 buried my head between my hands in 
shame, tor 1 was crying bitterly, and never looked up till 
we were far away from the village, and traversing a ivide 
open country, with great undulating fields of corn, and few 
traces of habitation. 

“ Come, come, be a man,” broke in the conducteur, with 
a rough good humour. “ You’re not the first who had to 
leave his home for the conscription, and some have gone 
back ‘ cbcfs-de-escadron,’ afUrwards.” 

I accepted the part he thus erringly assigned me, and 
let him run on about all the fortunes and chances of a 
soldier's life. 

If his conversation did not divert my thoughts, it at 
least suffered me to pursue them unmolested; and so I 
travelled along through the whole of that night and the 
following day, seldom speaking, or only in hall mechanical 
assent to some remark of my companion. 

“ They'll want to see your passport here, citizen,” said 
he, as we approached the gate of a fortified town; “ so 
get it ready, and don’t delay the authorities.” 

A few minutes more brought us to the outworks of a 
fortification, passing through which, we crossed a draw- 
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bridge, over a deep moat, and entered a long, dark arch¬ 
way. Here the diligence drew np, and the passengers were 
ordered to descend. I overheard the conducteur say the 
word conscript," and began to fear that he used it in 
relation to me, when suddenly the official, opening my 
passport, called out,— 

“ Which of you is the citizen Bernard ?” 

I at once remembered that it was the name I recruited 
under, and answered—“ It is I.” 

“ Step inside here," said he, eivilly; “I have some di¬ 
rections with respect to you." 

I walked into a small -chamber off the public room, 
when, having carefully closed the door, he said,— 

“ So you are going over to England, monsieur ?” 

The last word was accented deeply, and with an em¬ 
phasis meant to show that he who used it proclaimed 
himself no partisan of republican principles, but one who 
held to the ancient habits of the monarciiy. 

The manners of the time suggested distrust on all sides, 
and 1 answered guardedly, that 1 had some intention of 
visiting England. 

“ You will see them, then,” resumed he, “ and even 
that much is a blessing in itself! How do I envy you! 
Ah, monsieur, if the name should not escape you, will you 
try and remember Claude Mirepois ? My father was head 
postilion in the royal stables, and enjoyed his pension to 
nis death; and I was educated by order of the princes, and 
was to have been in the household, too.” 

“Are we all right and regular, citizen?” broke in the 
conducteur, putting in his head. 

“All right—quite right, citizen Giiicheraar,” said the*" 
other, in some confusion : “ these arc ticklish times—was 
anxious to see that this youth’s pass was regular.” 

“ Parbleu! a conscript is always en regie,” said the 
other, laughing, and so hurried me away to the diligence ; 
and once more we rattled along on our journey. 

The whole of that night my mind dwelt upon this in¬ 
cident. Amongst the various parties that disputed for 
pre-eminence in the country, I had never heard of any 
professing royalist principles, except the Vendeans ; nor 
had I the slightest suspicion that many concealed mo¬ 
narchists held places of trust under the government of the 
republic. 

At Havre, I discovered that the measures of the police 
were of the very strictest kind ; and that to obtain a per¬ 
mission to embark, it was necessary to have a reference to 
some citizen of the town, who should stand guaranteo ffir 
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TOUT loyalty and integrity. Now, I bad never been there 
before—I knew none, not even by name ; and what was I 
to do ? Great as jny difficulty was, I did not siiflEer it to 
appear so to the commissary, but calmly said, that I’d 
return to my hotel, and run my eye over a list of the 
merchants for one to be my bail. 

The packet was to sail that evening with the tide ; and 
as the office of the commissaire closed at four o’clock, 
there was little time to lose. 1 wandered on from street 
to street; I walked into cafds; I sat down in the most 
public places, scanning with eagerness every face that 
passed me, and straining my eyes to try and detect the 
features of an acquaintance. The pursuit became at length 
a perfect farce, and I hurried to and fro with a burning 
brain, and a restless impatience that was almost maddening. 

“ Parbleu! this is the fojirth time you’ve been in here 
to-day!” cried a short, thick-set man, past the prime of 
life, and who kept a sort of slop-shop near the quay. 
“ What do you want with me, my lad ?” 

I was turning to leave the spot without replying, when 
he closed the half-door of his shop, and placed his back 
against it. 

“Come, my friend, you shall certainly say what has 
brought you here, ere you get away this time.” 

“ I am in search of some one—I am looking for one of 
my acquaintances,” said I, hurriedly. 

“And expected to find him here?” added he, half 
sneeringly. 

“ Here—anywhere,” said I, recklessly. 

. “ Just so—I thought as much. Well, my lad, you had 

fNbetter give a more satisfactory account of yourself to the 
commissary. Come along with me to the police.” 

“ With all my heart,” cried I. 

“Who are you?—whence do you come?” asked he, 
with somewhat of kindimess in his voice. 

These are questions 3 ’^ou have no right to ask me, 
citizen,” replied 1 . 

“ Well, have 1 not a right to know why you have been 
four several times in my shop this forenoon, and never 
bought nor asked for anything ?” 

“ That you shall hear freely and frankly,” said I; “ I 
have a passport made out for England, whither I wish to 
go. The authorities require that 1 should have some 
reference to a citizen of llavre, before they allow me to 
depart. 1 am a stranger here—I know of no one, not 
even by name. The whole of this morning 1 have spent, 
hurrying hither and thither to find out some one I ha^ 
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seen before, but m Tain. are strangers to me; none 
know me. In xny wanderings, it may be that I haire 
chanced to come here as often as you say—^perhaps I have 
done so in twenty places, for head is distracted, and 1 
cannot collect my thoughts. There, then, is the answer 
to your inquiry.’’ 

“ Have you a trade or a handicraft, lad ?” 

“Not either.” 

“ Nor any means of support?” 

“ Quite sufficient for all my wants,” replied I, boldly; 
and at the same time producing my purse, well stored as 
it was with five-franc pieces. 

“ Ah, then, you belong to some of the ‘ emigres —^yqu 
are going to join your family?” asked he, but in a low^er 
and more cautious voice. 

“ Don’t you think that I have been candid enough al¬ 
ready, friend ?” said 1; “and do you not know sufficient 
of my alfairs without asking me more ?” 

“ Not if it be for more than mere curiosity,” said he, 
drawing nearer to me. “ Not if 1 ask from a sincere in¬ 
terest in you.” 

“ But I ought, perh^s, to hear something of him that 
questions me,” said 1 adecting an amount of circumspection 
that was far from natural to me. 

“Then go out upon the quay yonder, and ask who is 
Pierre Dubos. My character and my name are well 
known in Havre. You’ll not have to ask often without 
an answer.” 

“ Well, then, citizen, tell me what more you wish to 
learn about me. I’ll tell you whatever you like, if I only 
know it. 

“ Have you dined yet, lad ?” asked he, quietly. 

“ No; 1 have not had time.” 

“ Come, then, and partake of mineand without wait¬ 
ing for an answer, he let down the shutter that closed the 
entrance to his shop, and led me by the arm into a room 
behind it. 

Pierre Duhos, though nearer to sixty than fifty, was 
only a short time married to a very pretty and young 
woman, who, as he entered the room, was arranging the 
table for dinner. She received me with much courtesy, 
scarcely heeding, if she even heard, the explanation her 
husband gave to account fur my presence. 

The meal was an excellent one, and passed off with all 
that easy conviviality that every class of Frenchmen know 
how to display. Mons. Dubos seemed somewhat of a 
^charaeter, and rather piqued himself on doing things that 
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others miffht never have thought of. His marriage ap¬ 
peared to nave been one of these ; his invitation to myself 
was another. 

“ You know, Jeanette,” said he, “ we might never have 
met if it had not been fur the ferry being delayed atHon- 
fleilr. We made acquaintance on the steps of the pier, and 
see what has come of it! Now, I have come to know 
Bernard here by a similar accident. Who knows what 
may arise out of that ? ” 

Madame smiled benignly in assent to the theory, the 
happy results of which she seemed to'acknowledge. 

OotiTee came after dinner; and then I began to think 
how 1 should take my leave. Ere I could solve the 
problem to my satisfaction, Dubos said,— 

“Shall we all go to the comedy this evening? They 
play a grand piece—one of Beaumanhui’s—and it will 
amuse us.” 

Madame hailed the proposition with delight; and I 
really felt sorry, as I said,— 

“ l3ut this will never bring me to England.” 

“What need to go there?—why not stay in France? 
Was it not a pleasanter country, and a better climate? 
At all events, what urgent haste was there?—would not 
to-morrow serve as well as to-day?” 

These and such-like arguments were showered upon me, 
and not a httle aided by many little coquetries of look and 
gesture. 

“ One thing is quite certain,” said Dubos; “ it is now 
three—the bureau closes at four o’clock; and if you know 
of any one in Havre who will be your sponsor, the sooner 
mu find him the better.” 

- - 'fhis speech was uttered with so much gravity, that it 
completely mystified me; nor did the next remark serve 
greatly to elucidate matters, a^’ his wife said she hoped I’d 
“ have a pleasant voyage.” Alitor enjoying my astonished 
and puzzled look for a second or two, they both burst into 
a roar of laughter. 

“ Don’t you sec, Bernard,” said the man, “ that you 
have no other acquaintance in the city than ourselves; 
and if we have a fancy for your company, and do not care 
to part with it, the option is with us?” 

“ But if you really do feel an interest for me, you would 
befriend me," said I. “Is that not so?” 

“ And so I’m ready to do," said he, rising. “ Say the 
w'ord, and I’ll go with you this moment to the commis¬ 
sary." 

1 arose, too. Already the syllables were on my lips, 
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when the sudden thought flashed across me—^whither am 
1 hunying, and for what? Was I returning to home, and 
family, and country? Was I going back to kind and 
loving friends, whose hearts were yearning for my coming? 
1 paused, and at the same instant the laughing eyes of 
the young Frenchwoman seemed to read my embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“ Well,” cried Dubos, “ how is it to be ? ” 

“Sit down, Pierre, and take your coffee,” said she, 
smiling. “ Citizen Bernard has not the slightest intention 
of leaving us. He knows, besides, that you will be just as 
ready to serve him any other day, and not the less so 
when you will have been better acquainted.” . 

“ She is right,” said he, pressing me down into my seat 
again. “ Let's have a *chasse ’ in case, and quick.” 

I did not stop to reason the question. If I had, per¬ 
haps I should only have seen stronger cause to concur 
with my kind hosts. The world was a wide and trackless 
ocean before me, and even the humblest haven was a 
welcome harbour to me for a day or two. 

1 stayed accordingly, and went to the theatre with them. 
The following day was Sunday, and we went over to Hon- 
fleur, and dined at the “"Aois Pigeons;” and Pierre 
showed me the spot where he first saw his pretty wife, 
and said,— 

“ Who knows but some day or other I may be telling of 
the day, and the hour, and the way 1 became acquainted 
with you ? ’* 

As 1 parted with them each night, some little plan or 
project was always struck out for the morrow; and so I 
lingered on from day to day, half listless, and half please^l^ 
At length, as I was proceeding one morning towards the 
house, I saw a crowd in front of a cafe, all busily engaged 
in reading a large placard which had just been affixed to 
the wall. It was an account of the seizure by the English 
of the very vessel I had intended to have taken my pas¬ 
sage in—for, strangely enough, though the countries were 
at war, a species of half intercourse was kept up between 
them for some time, and travellers often passed from one 
shore to the other. This system was now, it seemed, to 
have an end; and it was curious to remark how bitter were 
the commentaries the change excited. 

Pierre had learned the news by the time I reached his 
house, and laughingly remarked on the good luck that 
always attended his inspirations. 

“ But for me,” said he, “ and my %vi8e counsels, you had 
been a prisoner now, and all your claims to nationality 
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would only hare got you hanged for a traitor. From the 
first moment 1 saw you, something whispered me that we 
were destined to know more of each other; and now t 
perceive that the impression was well founded.” 

How do you infer that ?” asked I, smiling. 

** Because my instinots have never betrayed me yet.” 

*^And what is to be the upshot of our acquaintaneei 
then ? ” 

Do you ask this seriously, Bernard, or are you only 
jesting at my presentiments?” 

In ali seriousness, and in all trustfulness,” replied I. 

“ You’ll stay here in Havre—join me in my business- 
make money—be a rich man—^and-” he paused. 

Go on; I like the prophecy,” said T, laughing. 

And, I was going to say, just as likely to lose it all, 
some fine morning, as easily as you earned it.” 

**But 1 have not a single requisite for the part you 
assign me. 1 am ignorant of every branch of trade and 
tramc; nor, if 1 know myself, do I possess one single 
quality that ensures success in them.” 

** I’ll teach you, Bernard! There are few secrets in my 
craft. We deal with smugglers—we buy from them, and 
sell to them! For the pedlar that comes to us in our shop, 
in the *Rue des SoK’ we care little; for our customers, who 
drox> in after nightfall, we have a sincere affection. You have 
hitherto regarded them in the light of visitors and friends. 
You little suspected that through them we carried on all 
our business; and just as little did it ever occur to you, 
that you yourself are already a great favourite with them. 
Your stories, your remarks—the views you take of life— 
sdl your observations are quite novel and amusing to poor 
fellows, whose whole experience of the world is picked up 
in stormy nights in the channel, or still more perilous 
adventures on shore. Haiw have already asked me when 
you would be with me of an eveniqg, that they might 
come; othens have begged they might bring friends along 
with them; and, in shortf they like you; and they are 
fellows who, when they have fancies, don’t grudge the 
price they pay. for them.” 

I laughed heartily as I heard this. Assuredly, it had 
never occurred to myself to observe tlie circumstance, 
still less to make it a matter of profit or speculation; but 
somehow, the coarse flattery of even such admiration was 
not without a certain charm for my mind. 

Still, it was a part 1 could not have condescended to 
practise for gain, nor perhaps, had such been my inten 
uon, could 1 nave been equally succeasfiil. 
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Dnbos, however^ assigned me a duty, which made a 
happy compromise between my self-esteem and my desire 
for employment. This was to make acquaintance with all 
of that adventurous race comprised between the buccanier 
and the smuggler; to learn their various wants when they 
voya^d, and for what, became my province. They were 
a wild, wasteful, and reckless class, who loved far better 
to deal with one who should stand to them in the relatiQB 
of a companion, than as a chapman or a dealer. 

If I am free to own that my occupation was not very 
dignified, I am equally able to assert that I never pros¬ 
tituted any influence I obtained in this way to persqnal 
objects of profit. On the contrary, I have repeatedly 
been able to aid, by good counsel and advice, men whose 
knowledge of adventurous life was far greater than my 
own; and oftentimes has it occurred to me, to obtain foT 
them quadruple the value they had themselves set upon 
objects they possessed. 

1 can scarcely account to myself for the extraordinary 
interest the pursuit engendered—the characters, the places 
they frequented, the habits, were all of the strangest, and 
might reasonably have amused one ardently fond of ad¬ 
venture; but there was, besides all this, a degree of 
danger in the intercourse, that imparted a most iutens^ 
degree of interest to it. 

Many of these men were great criminals. Many of the 
valuables confided to my keeping were obtained by the 
most questionable means. They trafficked not alone iit 
articles of contraband, but they dealt in the still more 
dangerous wares of secret information to governments; 
some were far less smugglers than spies. All these 
curious traits became revealed to me in our intercourse; 
and I learned to see by what low and base agencies are 
often moved the very greatest and most momentous inci¬ 
dents of the world. It was not alone that many of these 
men were employed by persons high in station, hut they 
were really often entrusted with functions veiy dispropor¬ 
tionate to their own claim for either character or fitness. 
At one time it would be a state secret; at another, some 
dark piece of treacherous vengeance, or some scarcely less 
dark incident of what fashion calls “gallantry;” while 
occasionally a figure would cross the scene of a very 
different order, and men of unquestionable station be met 
with in the garb and among the haunts of the free¬ 
booter. 

There was scarcely a leader of the republican party 
with whom some member of the exiled family had not at- 
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tempted the arts of seduction. With many of them, it 
was said, they really succeeded ; and others only waited 
their opportunity to become their partisans. Whether the 
English Government actually adopted the same policy or 
not, they assuredly had the credit of doing so; and the 
sudden accession to wealth and affluence, of men who 
had no visible road to fortune, greatly favoured this im- 

f iression. My friend Pierre Dubos troubled his head very 
ittle about these things. So long as his ** brandies could 
be run ” upon the shores of England, and his bales of silk 
find their way to London without encountering a custom¬ 
house, he cared nothing for the world of politics and State¬ 
craft; and it is not impossible that his well-known indif¬ 
ference to these matters contributed something to the 
confidence with which they were freely imparted to my¬ 
self. Whatever the cause, I soon became the trusted de¬ 
pository of much that w'as valuable, not alone in actual 
wealth, but in secret information. Jewels, sums of money, 
securities to a great amount, papers and documents of con¬ 
sequence, all found their way to my hands ; and few went 
forth upon any expedition of hazard, without first commit¬ 
ting to my keeping whatever he possessed of worth. 

I was now living in privacy and simplicity, it is true, 
but in the enjoyment of every comfort; but still with all 
the sense of a precarious and even a perilous existence. 
More than once had 1 been warned that the authorities 
entertained suspicion of me ; and although the police, even 
to its highest grades, was in our pay, it was yet possible 
that they should find it their interest to betray us. It was 
just at this time, that a secret envoy arrived from Paris at 
Havre, cn route for England, and was arrested on entering 
the town- His papers were all seized, except one small 
packet, which was conveyea by a safe hand to myself) and 
my advice and counsel requested on the subject of it. 
The address was simply “ AV'. P.” and marked, “ with the 
greatest speed.” There was an iiiclusure that felt like a 
locket-case, or a medallion, inside, and three large seals 
without. 

The envoj, who had contrived to disburthen himself of 
this in the very moment of his arrestation, at once made a 
signal, indicative of its pressing emergency; and his 
own rank and position seemed to guarantee the fact. One 
of our luggers was only waiting for the tide to weigh 
anchor, and sail for England ; and the sudden resolve 
struck me, to take charge of the letter, and see if 1 could 
not discover for whom it was meant. Both Dubos and hia 
wife did all in their power to dissuade me firom the project. 
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They spoke of the great peril of the attempt, and its utter 
fruitlessness besides ; but for the former I had not many 
fears, and ns to the latter consideration, I was fortified by 
a strong and deep-felt conviction, that the locket was in¬ 
tended for no less a personage than the head of the Eng 
lish ministry, and that William Pitt was designated by 
the initials of the direction. 1 own that the conjecture 
was mainly suggested to me by the constant reference 
made to his name, and the frequent allusions I had heard 
made to him by many of the secret emissaries. 

.^f I did not impart this impression to Dubos, it was 
simply because I knew how little interest the subject would 
have for him, and that 1 should frame very diflerent 
reasons for my journey if I looked for his concurrence. I 
need not stop to record the discussion that ensued between 
us. Enough if I say that honest Pierre made me an oflfer 
of partnership with him, if I consented to forego my 
journey, from which lie steadily predicted that I should 
return no more. This prophecy had no povrer to deter me; 
nay, 1 half suspect that it furnished an additional argu¬ 
ment for my going. 

Having consigned to him, therefore, all the objects of 
value that had been left with me, and taking nothing but 
the few papers and letters belonging to myself, 1 sailed 
that evening; and, as day was breaking, 1 saw looming 
through the distance the tall and chalky cliffs of England. 
We were a long way to the northward of the part usually 
frequented by our skipper, and it was not without diffi¬ 
culty that I persuaded him to land me in a small bay, in 
which a solitary cottage was the only sign of habitation. 

By noon 1 gained the hut of a fisherman, who, though 
he had seen me put out from a craft that he knew to he 
French, yet neither expressed any surprise at my appear¬ 
ance, nor thought it a matter for any questioning. The 
shoal water and the breakers, it is true, could have pre¬ 
vented the spot being selected as a landing-place for 
troops ; but nothing was easier than to use it to disembark 
either secret emissaries, or even a small body of men. I 
walked from this to a small town about eight miles inland, 
whence I started the same night by coach for London. I 
cannot convey my notion of the sense of freedom 1 felt at 
wandering thus at will, unquestioned Iw any one. Had I 
but travelled a dozen miles in France, 1 should have been 
certain of encountering full as many obstacles. Here none 
troubled their heads about me; and whence 1 came, or 
whither I went, were not asked by any. Some, indeed, 
stared at my travel-worn dress, and looked with surprise 
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1 ^ my knapsack, covered with undressed calf-skin; l^t 
none suspected that it was French, nor that he who carried 
it had landed, but a few hours bel<)re, from the land of 
their dread and abhorrence. In fact, the England and 
France of those days were like countries widely separated 
by distance, and the narrow strip of sea between them was 
accounted as a great ocean. No sooner had I arrived in 
Xjandon than 1 inquired for the residence of the Prime 
hCinister. It was not a period when the Parliament was 
sitting. They told me that I should rarely find him in 
town, but was sure of meeting with him at Hounslow, 
where he had taken a house for his health, then much 
broken by the cares and fatigues of office. 

It was evening—a fine, mellow, autumn evening—as I 
ibund myself in front of a large, lonely house, in the midst 
of a neglected-looking garden, the inclosure of which was 
a dilapidated wall, broken in many places, and admitting 
glimpses of the disorder and decay within. 1 pulled the 
string of the bell, but it was broken ; and, while 1 stood 
uncertain what course to pursue, 1 caught sight of a man 
who was leaning over a little balustrade, and apparently 
watching some fish in a pond at his feet. He was thin and 
spare-looking, with somewhat the air of premature age; 
and, though dressed in the very simplest manner, there 
was the unmistakable mark of a gentleman in his appear¬ 
ance. 

He seemed to have observed me, but made no sign of 
recognition, as 1 came towards him. He even turned his 
head to look at me, and then resumed his former attitude. 
1 believe that 1 would willingly have retreated at that 
moment, if I knew how. I felt that my presence there 
was like an intrusion, and was already ashamed of it. But 
it was now too late *, fur, standing erect, and with bis hands 
behind him, he fixed his eyes steadily on me, and asked 
me my business there. 1 replied that I wished to speak 
with Mr. Pitt. 

“ Do so, then,” rejoined he. “ I am he.” 

I hesitated for a second or two how to open my commu¬ 
nication, but he waited for me without the slightest show 
of impatience, till, gaining courage, I told him in a few 
words by what means I had become possessed of a letter, 
the contents of which I had surmised might by possibility 
have been intended for him. Short as was my explana¬ 
tion, it seemed to suffice, for he nodded twice or thrice in 
assent as I went on, and then, taking the letter from my 
hand said,—— 

^ Yes; this is for me.” 
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So Baying he turned away into an alley of the garden to 
peruse the letter at his leisure. 

I remember, as well as though it were but yesterday, 
the strange crowd of sensations that pressed upon my 
nsind as 1 stood there waiting for his return. Astonish* 
ment at finding myself in such a presence was the first of 
these; the second was a surprise to see with how little of 
awe or embarrassment I bore myself before one whose 
haughty bearing was the terror of his contemporaries. 1 
did not know enough of life to be aware that the very fact 
of riiy humble station was the levelling influence that 
operated in my favour, and that if, instead of an unknown 
emissary, 1 had been the deputed envoy of a great govern¬ 
ment, I should have found the minister as coldly han^ty 
as 1 had heard him described. 

While I was yet surmising and reasoning with myself, 
he came up to me, saying,— 

They have arrested Monsieur Ducoste, you said. Is 
the aflair like to be serious ?" 

I believe not, sir. Uis only paper of consequence was 
this.” 

He opened the letter again, and seemed lost in contem¬ 
plation of something it contained; at length he said,— 

* ‘ H ave you brought any newspapers or journals with you ? " 

**Kone, sir. 1 came away at a moment’s warning.” 

“ You are an Englishman. How came it that you have 
been a resident in France?” 

For the first time his face assumed an expression of 
severity as he said this, and I could not but feel that the 
inquiry was one that touched my personal honour. 1 re¬ 
plied, therefore, promptly that 1 had come abroad from 
causes of a family nature, and that they were matters which 
could not interest a stranger. 

“ They do interest me, sir,*.’ was his reply, “ and I have 
a right to know them.” 

If my first impulse was to resent what I conceived to be 
a tyranny, my second was to clear myself from any possi¬ 
bility of an imputation. I believe it was the wiser of the 
two; at all events, 1 yielded to it, and apologising for the 
intrusion upon time valuable as his, 1 narrated, in a few 
minutes, the leading features of my history. 

A singular story,” said he, as I concluded; “ the son 
of an Irish Opposition leader reduced to this! What 
proofs have you of the correctness of your account. 
Have you acquaintances ? Letters ? ” 

“ Some letters, but not one acquaintance.” 

“ Let me see some of these. Come here to-morrow-^ 
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fetch your papers with you — and be here at eleven 
o’clock.” 

But excuse me, sir,” said I, if 1 ask wherefore I 
should do this ? 1 came here at considerable personal ha¬ 
zard to render you a service. 1 have been fortunate enough 
to succeed. I have also made known to you certain cir¬ 
cumstances of a purely private nature, and which only can 
concern myself. You either believe them or you do not.” 

** That is precisely the difficulty that I have not solved, 
young gentleman,” said he, courteously; “you may be 
speaking in all the strongest conviction of truthfulness, 
and yet be incorrect. 1 desire to be satisfied on this head, 
and I am equally ready to assure you- that the inquiry is 
not prompted by any motive of mere curiosity.” 

I remained silent for a minute or two ; I tried to weigh 
the different reasons for and against either course in my 
mind, but I was too much agitated for the process. He 
seemed to guess what was passing within me, and said,— 

“ Don’t you perceive, sir, that 1 am your debtor for a 
service, and that before 1 attempt to acquit the obligation 
1 ought to know the rank and station of my creditor ? 
You would not accept of a pecuniary reward?” 

“ Certainly not, and as little any other.” 

“ But 1 might possibly present my thanks in a form to 
be acceptable,” said he, blandly; “ and 1 wish you would 
give me the opportunity I” 

And with that he bowed deeply, and walked slowly away, 
1 returned to London with a head full of my interview. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

MY REWARD. 

I HAD taken up my quarters in one of the small streets 
which lead from the Strand to the river; a very humble 
abode it was, and such as suited very humble fortune. 
When 1 arrived there, after the interview I have related, 
I sat down, and wrote a short account ot the events of 
my life, sc far as they were known to me. I subjoined 
any letters and documents that I possessed whicli gave 
confirmation to my statement, addressing the entire to the 
minist**r, with the request that, if iny capacity could fit 
me for any employment in the public service, he would 
graciously make a trial of me ; and if not, that he would 
enable me to return to Prance, where a livelihood at least 
was procurable. 
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This I despatched on a Tuesday morning, and it was not 
until the following Saturday that I obtained my reply. I 
cannot think of that painful interval even now without a 
shudder. The torture of suspense had risen to a fever, 
and for the last day and night I neither ate nor slept. On 
Saturday came a brief note, in these words:— 

“ J. C. may call at Hounslow” before ten to-morrow.” 

It Was not sipied, nor even dated; and so I was left to 
surmise if it had reached me in fitting time. It was 
scarcely eight o’clock on Sunday morning, as I found 
myself standing beside the wicket of the garden, whkh 
seemed as deserted and desolate as before. At an open 
window, however, on the ground floor, 1 saw a breakfast- 
table laid out; and, as 1 looked, a lady and gentleman 
entered, and took their places at it. One was, I knew, 
the minister. The lady, who was a tall and dignified 
person, rather than a handsome one, bore some resem¬ 
blance to him. Her quick glance detected me from afar, 
and as quickly she called attention to my presence there. 
Mr. Pitt arose, and beckoned me to come forward, which I 
did with no small shame and embarrassment. 

Wiiile I stood at the hall-door, uncertain whether to 
knock or w'ait, it was opened by the minister himself, who 
kindly wished me good morning, and desired me to follow 
him. 

“This is the youth himself, Hester,” said he, as we 
entered the room, “ and I have no doubt he will be happy 
to answer any questions you may put to him.” 

The lady motioned to me to be seated, and in a grave, 
almost severe tone, said,— 

“ Who composed this paper—^this narrative of yours?” 

“ I did, madam.” 

“ The whole of it?” 

“ Yes, madam, the whole of it.” 

“ Where have you been educated?” 

“ At Keichenau, madam.” 

“ Where is that?” 

“ In Switzerland,* on the frontiers of the Vorarlberg.” 

“ And your parents are both dead, and you have ac¬ 
tually none in the shape of relatives?” 

“ Not one, madam.” 

She whispered something here to the minister, who 
quickly said,— 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“ Tell me, sir,” said she, addressing me again, ** who is 

20 
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this same Count de Gabriac, of whom mention is tnade 
here. I«! he the person called Courre Tdte in the circles 
of the Jacobins?” 

1 never have heard him so called, madam.” 

“ You know him at least to be of that party?” 

“ No, madam. The very little I do know of him per¬ 
sonally would induce me to suppose the opposite.” 

She shook her head, and gave a fkint supercilious smile, 
as though in total disbelief of my words. 

It you have read my memoir, madam,” said I hastily, 
“ you will perceive how few have been the occasions of 
my meeting with the Count; and that, whatever his 
politics, 1 may be excused for not knowing them.” 

“ You say that you went along with him to Paris?” 

“ Yes, madam, and never saw him afterwards.” 

“ You have heard from him, however, and arc, in fact, 
in correspondence with him ? ” 

“ No, madam ; nothing of the kind.” 

As I said this, she threw the paper indignantly on the 
table, and walked away to the window. The minister 
followed her, and said something in a low whisper, to 
which she replied aloud,— 

“ Well, it’s not my opinion. Time will tell which of us 
was more right.” 

*^Tell me something of the condition of parties in 
France/* said he, drawing his chair in front of mine; 
“ are the divisions as wide as heretofore?” 

1 will not go over the conversation that ensued, since I 
was myself the principal sj>eaker. Enough if 1 say that 1 
told him whatever I knew or had heard of the various 
subdivisions of partj^—of the decline of the terrorists, and 
the advent to puwer of men who, with equal determina¬ 
tion and firmness, yet were resolute to uphold the laws, 
and provide for the security of life and property. In the 
course of this I had lo speak of the financial condition of 
the country; and in the lew words that fell from me, came 
the glimpses of some of that teaching 1 had obtained from 
the Jlerr Robert. 

“ You appear to have devoted attention to these topics,” 
said he, with a smile. “They arc scarcely the siibjecta 
most attractive to youth. How came that to pass?” 

“ By an accident, sir, which made me acquainted with 
the son of one who, if not a groat financier, was at least the 
most notorious one the world has ever seen—Robert Law, 
of Lauriston.” And at a sign from him to continue, I 
related the whole incident 1 referred to. He listened to 
me throughout with deep attention. 
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“ These papers that jrou speak of,” said he, interrupting, 
would certainly be curious, if not actually vduable. They 
are still at the Eue Quincampoix?” 

*“ I believe so, sir." 

■ “ Well, the day may come when they may be obtain¬ 
able. Meanwhile, of this Count, this Hons, dc Gabriac—• 
for I want to hear more of him—when did he arrive in 
England?” 

*‘I did not know that he was here, sir.” 

He looked at me calmly, but with great intentness, as X 
said this; and then, as if satisfied with his scrutiny, 
drew a small case from his pocket, and opening it, held, it 
before me. 

“Is this a portrait of the Count dc Gabriac?” 

“ Yes; and a striking likeness,” replied I, promptly. 

‘‘And you know his business in England, young 
man ? " said the lady, turning suddenly from the window 
to address me. 

“ I do not, madam.” 

“ Then I will tell you,” said she. 

“No, no, Hester,” said the minister; “this is not 
necessary. You say that this is like him—like «iough to 
lead to his recognition; that is quite sufficient. Now, for 
yourself, Mr. Carew, for it is time 1 should speak of you. 
You have rendered a very considerable service to this 
Government, and I am ready to requite it. What are 
your own wishes in this respect ? ” 

I bethought me for a moment what reply to make ; but 
the more 1 considered, the more difficult became the reply, 
1 might, by possibility, look too highly; or, by an equally 
proliablc error, I might place myself on too bumble a 
level. He waited, with courteous patience, while this 
struggle lasted; and then, as if seeing all the force of 
embarrassment, he hastened to relieve it. 

” My question was, perhaps, ill-judged," said he, kindly. 
“ I should have remembered that your knowledge of tliis 
country and its habits is necessarily limited ; and, conse¬ 
quently, that to choose a career in it must be difficult. If 
you will permit me, I will myself make the choice for you; 
meanwhile, and until the opportunity offer, I will employ 
you. You speak forei^ languages—at least, French and 
German—fluently. Well, these are exactly tiie qualifica¬ 
tions 1 desire to find at this moment.” 

He paused for a second or two, and then, as though 
abandoning some half-formed intention, he ua^ued a day 
for me to wait on him at iiiti official residence) and dis¬ 
missed me. 
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I have now come to a portion of ray history, of which I 
scruple to follow rigorously the details. I cannot speak of 
myself, without introducing facts, and names, and events 
■which became known to me—some in strict confidence, 
some under solemn pledges of secrecy, and some from 
the accident of my position. I have practised neither dis¬ 
guise nor mystery with my reader; nor do I desire to do 
so now. No false shame, as regards myself, would induce 
me to stoop to this. But as 1 glance over the notes and 
journnls before me—as I read, at random, snatches of the 
letters that litter my table, I half regret that I have been 
led into revelations, which I must necessarily leave in¬ 
complete, or rashly involve myself in disclosures which I 
have no right to publish to the world. 

So far as I can venture, however, I will dare to go. And 
to resume where I left off: From the time I saw the mi¬ 
nister at Hounslovr, I never beheld him again. A certain 
Mr. Addington—one of his secretaries, I believe—received 
mo when I called, and was the means of intercourse be¬ 
tween us. He was uniformly polite in his manner, but 
still cold and distant with me; treating me with courtesy, 
but strenuously declining all intimacy. For some weeks I 
continued to wmt in expectancy of some employment. I 
sat my weary hours in the antechamber, and walked the 
lobbies with all the anxiety of a suitor; but to all appear¬ 
ance T was utterly forgotten, and the service I had ren¬ 
dered ignored. At last, (it was about ten weeks after my 
interview,) as I w^as proceeding one morning to my ac¬ 
customed haunt—hope had almost deserted me; and I 
persisted, more from liabit than any prospect of success 
—a servant, in the undress livery of one of the depart¬ 
ments of state, met me in the street. 

“ Mr. Carew, I believe r ” said he, touching his hat. “ I 
have been over half the town this momiug, sir, in search 
of you. You are wanted immediately, sir, at the Foreign 
Office.” 

How my heart jumped at the words. What a new 
spring of hope burst up within me! I questioned and 
cross-questioned the man, in the foolish expectation that 
he could tell me anything I desired to know; and in this 
eager pursuit of some clue to the future, I found myself 
ascending the stairs to Mr. Addington’s office. No sooner 
had 1 appeared in the antechamber than I was ushered 
into the presence of the secretary. There were several 
persons—all strangers to me—present, who were convers¬ 
ing so eagerly together that my entrance was for some 
miuR^s unnoticed. 
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*‘Oh! here is Carew,” said Mr. Addington, turning 
hastily from the rest. He can identify him at once.” 

A large, elderly man, who 1 afterwards learned was a 
city magistrate, came up at this, and, regarding me steadily 
for a few seconds, said,— 

You are well acquainted with the person of a certain 
Count de Gabriac?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And could swear to his identity, if required?” 

“ I could.” 

How long I had known him, where, and under what cir¬ 
cumstances, were also asked of me; and finally, what space 
of time had elapsed since I had last seen him. 

While this inquiry was going forward, 1 was not un¬ 
mindful of the remarks and observations around me; and, 
although apparently only occupied with my own examina¬ 
tion, was shrewdly attending to every chance word that 
fell at either side of me. I* collected quite enough from 
these to perceive that the Count was at that moment in 
England, and in custody, under some very weighty charge; 
that the difficulty of identification was one of the obstacles 
to his committal; and that this was believed to be sur¬ 
mountable by my aid. Now, I never loved him, nor did 
he me *, but yet 1 could not forget how every care of my 
infancy and childhood was owing to her who bore his name 
and shared his fortunes, and that for me to repay such 
kindness with an injury would have been the very blackest 
ingratitude. 

These thoughts passed rapidly through my mind, and as 
hastily I determined to act upon them. I asked Mr. 
Addington to give me a couple of minutes’ audience in 
private; and he at once led me into an inner ruf)m. In 
scarcely more words than I have used here to mention the 
fact. 1 told him in what relatiouship 1 stood towards the 
Count, and how impossible it would be lor iitc to use any 
knowledge 1 might possess, to his detriment. 

1 don’t think that you have much option in the matter, 
sir,” was his cold reply. “ You can be compelled to give 
the evidence in question, so that your very excellent scru¬ 
ples need in no wise be offended.” 

“ Compelled to speak, sir!” cried I in amazement. 

Just so,” said he, with a faint smile. 

“ And if I still refuse, sir?” 

“ Then the law must deal with you. Have you any¬ 
thing more to say to meV” 

“Nothing,” said I resolutely; for now iny mind was 
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deternijned, and I no longer hesitated what course to 
pursue. 

Mr. Addington now returned to the adjoining room, and 
I followed him. For a few moments a whispered con- 
versatiou was maintained between him and one or two of 
the others, after which the magistrate, a certain 
Kirby, said to me,— 

“ It appears, young man, that you have a reluctance, 
from conscientious scruples, about giving your evidence in 
this case; but, probably, when I tell you, all that is re¬ 
quired of you is, a simple act of identification, and, more¬ 
over, that the charge against the prisoner is the very 
weightiest in the catalogue of crime, you will not any 
longer hesitate about your obvious duty.” 

He waited for a few seconds, but as 1 made no reply, he 
went on,— 

“ This Frenchman is accused of nothing less than the 
premeditation of n murder; that he is, in fact, a hired 
assas'.in, paid for the crime of murdering the exiled King 
of France. The evidence against him is exceedingly 
strong; but, of course, the law will place within his reacn 
every possible means of defence. It is needless to say, 
that no private or personal feeling can exist in such a case, 
and 1 really do not see how you can decline your aid to the 
cause of justice.” 

1 was still silent; ray difficulties were increasing every 
moment; and as they thickened around me, 1 needed 
time to decide how to proceed. 

Perhaps my anxious appearance may have struck him, 
for he quickly said,— 

“ You will be specially warned against saying anything 
which might crimmatc yourself, so that you need have no 
fears on that account.” 

These words at once suggested my course to me, and 
whatever peril there might lie In the way, I determined to 
take shelter under the pretence that I was myself impli¬ 
cated in the conspiracy. 1 do not seek to excuse myself 
for such a subterfuge; it was the last refuge 1 saw in the 
midst of my difficulties, and 1 sought it in all the misery 
of half-desperation. 

“ 1 am not going to betray my confederates, sir,” was 
my dogged reply to his appeal, and no other could all their 
argument and entreaties obtain from me. 

Some of those present could not believe me guilty, and 
warmly pressed me to rescue myself, ere too late, from the 
odious imputation: others but saw their previous impres- 
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iions condrined by what they called my confeasioE; and 
between them my poor head was racked and tortured by 
turns. The scene ended at last by my being committed 
to Newgate, under suspicioUf and till further evidence 
could be adduced against me. 

It was clear that either they greatly doubted of my 
guilt, or were disposed to regard me as very slightly im¬ 
plicated, for I was not condned in a cell, or with the other 
prisoners, but accommodated with a room in the gaoler’s 
own apartment, and received as a guest at his table. 

I was not only treated with kindness and attention here, 
but with a degree of candour that amazed me. The daily 
papers were freely placed before me, and I read ho^ a 
well-known member of the “French Convention,” popu¬ 
larly called Couvre Tdte, but styling himself the Count de 
Gabriac, had been brought up before the magistrates under 
a charge of a grave description, which, for the ends of 
justice, had been investigated with closed doors. Several 
others were in. custody for their implication in Ihe same 
charge, it was added—and great hopes maintained that the 
guilty parties would be made amenable to the law. 

Mr. Ifolt, the gaoler, spoke of all the passing events of 
the day freely in my presence, and discussed the politics 
and position of France, and the condition of parties, with 
all tlie ease of old intimacy between us. At first, I half- 
suspected this to be a mere artifice to lure me on to some 
unguarded e^^ression, or even some frank admission about 
myself; but I gradually grew out of this impression, and 
saw him as he really was, a straightforward, honourable 
man, endeavouring to lighten the gloom of a dreary duty 
by acts of generosity and benevolence. Save that it was 
captivity, 1 really had nothing to complain of in mj^ life 
at this period. Mr. Holt’s family was numerous, and daily 
some two or three guests, generally persons in some degree 
placed similarly to myself, were present at his table, and 
with these my time passed smoothly and even swiftly 
along. 

The confinement, however, and a depression of which T 
was not conscious myself, at length made their impression 
^ on my health, and one morning Mr. Holt remarked to me^ 

* that I was scrrcely looking so well as usual. 

“It is this place, I have no doubt,” said he, “dis¬ 
agrees with 3 'ou; but you will be liberated in a day or 
two.” 

“How so?” asked I, in some surprise. 

“Have you not heard of Gabriac’s death,” said he, “by 
suicide? He was to have been brought up a second rime 
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for examination on Friday last, but he was found dead in 
his cell, by poison, on Thursday evening.” 

1 scarcely heard him through the details which followed. 
I only could catch a stray expression here and there ; but 
1 collected enough to learn that he had written a full ex* 
culpation of all the others who had been accused with him¬ 
self and specially with regard to me, of whom, also, it 
was said, he forwarded some important papers to some one 
high in station. 

This conversation occurred on a Saturday, and on the 
following Monday 1 was liberated. 

“ I told you how it would be, Mr. Carew,” said Holt, as 
he read me out the order, “ and I hope sincerely there are 
now better and pleasanter days beiorc you. More pros¬ 
perous ones they are likely to be, for I have a Secretary 
of State’s order to hand 3 'ou one hundred pounds, which, 
I can assure you, is a rare event with those who leave 
this.” 

While I stood amazed at this intelligence, he went on,— 

“ You are also requested to present yourself at Trever- 
ton House, Richmond, to-morrow, at eleven o’clock, where 
a person desires to see and speak with you. This comes 
somewhat in the shape of a coimnarid, and I hope 3 'ou'll 
not neglect it.” 

I promised rigid obedience to the direction, and afltcr a 
very grateful recognition of all I owed iny kind liost, w'e 
parted, warm and cordial friends, and as such 1 have never 
ceased to believe and regard him. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A GUMPSE OP A NEW PATH. 

Shall 1 own it, that when I once more found myself at 
liberty, and with means sufficient for the purpose, my first 
thought was to leave England for ever ? So far as I was 
concerned, my country had showTi herself anj^thing but a 
kind mother to me. It was an impulse of patriotism—a • 
vague desire to serve her—^had brought me to her shores, 
and yet my requital had been at first neglect, and at last 
imprisonment. Had I the very slightest clue to where 
“ my mother ” and Raper were, I should inevitably have 
set out to seek them, but of the track 1 knew nothing 
whatever. I ransacked my few letters and papers, amongst 
which J found the yet undelivered note to the P^re Ton- 
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surd; and this I determined to present on that very day. 
The mere thouj^ht of meeting with one to whom I could 
speak of my kind friends at Linange, was a comfort in the 
midst of all my desolation. ^ 

On arriving at his lodgings, however, 1 learned that he 
had gone to Richmond, and as suddenly I bethought me 
of my own visit, the hour for wliich had already gone by. 
Determining to repair my fault as well as 1 could, I set out 
at once, -ind by three o'clock in the afternoon arrived at a 
neat-looking house, standing in a small park, that de¬ 
scended to the river, and which they told me was Trever- 
ton. All 1 could ascertain of the proprietor was, that he 
was a French gentleman, an “emigre,” who had liVed 
there for two years, and was popularly known as the 
“ General," his servants always giving hmi that title. I 
presented myself at his door, and sent in my card, with 
the request that I might be admitted to an interview. 

Before I could well believe that ray message was de¬ 
livered, the servant returned to say that the General was 
expecting me since morning, and desired to see me at 
once. 1 followed him through two or three rooms, till we 
reached a door covered with green cloth, and which con¬ 
cealed another behind it, on opening which 1 found myself 
in a small chamber, fitted up like a librarj’^, where two 
gentlemen were seated at a table. One arose as X entered, 
and in a polite, but somewhat haughty tone, said,— 

You are scarcely as punctual, sir, as I had hoped. 
Eleven o'clock was, I think, the hour mentioned." 

As the appointment had not been of my seeking, I re¬ 
turned a very cold and half careless apology for my tardy 
appearance ; but he stopped me quietly, saying,— 

“Apparently, then, you have not been informed as to 
the object of this visit, nor by whom-" 

A hasty gesture from the other interrupted his speed, 
and he stopped short. 

“I mean," added he, “that you are unaware of the 
reason for which your presence here has been re¬ 
quested.” 

“ 1 have not the slightest knowledge of it, sir,” was my 
reply. 

“ We wished to see and speak with you about many 
things in France, sir. You have latterly been there*? 
We arc given to understand that you are a shrewd ob¬ 
server, and wc desire to learn your views of events, and 
of the people who direct them. Oi:r own informant in¬ 
duces us to believe, that the tide of popular favour is turn¬ 
ing against the men of violent opinions, and that a wiser 
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and healthier tone pervades the nation. Does that agree 
with your experience?” 

Quite so, sir; there cannot be a second opinion on the 
question.” 

“ And the old attachment th the monarchy is again dis¬ 
playing itself, far and near, through the country?” added 
he, warmly. 

“ There I cannot go with you, sir,” was my answer; 
and although his look was a fierce, almost an angry one, I 
continued—“ The military spirit is that which now sways 
the nation, and he who can best gratify the thirst of glory 
will be the ruler. The kings of France have been but 
pageants of late.” 

“ Be discreet, sir. Specie of what you know, and do 

not dare to insult-” he paused, and then added, “ an 

ancient follower of his sovereign.” 

His age and his fervour repressed any resentment the 
speech might have suggested, and I only said,— 

You asked me for opinions, sir, and 1 gave you mine 
frankly. You must not be displeased if they do not 
always chime with yciur own.” 

“ Monsieur is perfectly right. His remark is a Just 
one,” said the other, who now spoke for the first time. 

“I think he is mistaken, though,” replied the former. 
“ I fancy that he is led away by that vulgar cant which 
sees in the degradation of one solitary individual the 
abasement of his whole class and order. By the way, you 
knew that same Count de GabriueV” 

I bowed my assent. 

Yon may speak freely of him ni>w ho is past the con¬ 
sequences of either our censure or our praise. You know, 
perhaps, that he completely exonerated you from all 
share in his odious scheme, and at the same time commu¬ 
nicated certain particulars about yourself, which suggested 
the desire to sec you here.” 

“ Yes,” said the other, with a faint but very pleasing 
smile. “We are relatives, Monsieur Carew; and if all 
that I hear of you be true, I shall not disown the rela¬ 
tionship.” 

“ You knew my dear mother, then,” cried I, wild with 
the glad thought. 

“ Pardon me,” said he, slowly, “ I had not that honour* 
1 have, however, frequently heard of her beauty and her 
fascination ; but I never saw her.” 

The General here whi.spercd a few words, to which the 
other replied aloud,— 

“Be » so, then* My friend here,” resumed he, ad- 
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dressing me, ** is of opinion that your information and 
habits would well fit you for a task which will be at once 
one of emolument and trust. The English minister has 
already pointed you out as a suitable agent, and nothing 
but your own concurrence‘is now needed.*’ 

1 begged for a further explanation; and he briefly 
told me that the Royalist party, not alone throughout 
France, but in different parts of the Continent, where 
they had sought refuge, were distracted and broken up for 
want of due intercourse with each other, and with the 
head of their party; that false intelligence and fictitious 
stories had been circulated industriously to sow discord 
and disunion amongst them, and that nothing but 4in 
actual, direct, and personal agency could efficiently coun¬ 
teract this peril, and restore confidence and stability to 
the party. Many—some of them men of the hignest 
rank—had taken service in this way; some had conde¬ 
scended to accept of the very humblest stations, and 
almost menial duties, where they could obtain informa¬ 
tion of value; and all were ready to risk life and fortune 
for the Prince to whom they owed their allegiance.” 

“ But you forget, sir, that the loyalty which reflects 
Such honour on them, would he wanting in my case—I 
am not a Frenchman.” 

“ But your mother was French,” said he who sat at the 
table; and of the best blood of France, too, I have 
told you we are relations,” 

A gesture of caution from the General stopped him 
here, and he was silent. 1. saw there was embarrassment 
somewhere; but on what ground 1 knew not. More to 
relieve the awkwardness of the moment than from any 
other intention, I asked what my duties might be in this 
capacity, 

“ On that head you will receive the fullest instructions,” 
said the General. “ Once say that you are ready, and at 
our disposal, and we shall supply you with every means 
and every knowledge you can wish for.” 

May 1 have a little time to consider of it, sir?” asked 
1. A night, for instance ?” 

“Yes, a night—certainly; only remember that whether 
you accept or refuse, this interview is a secret, and not tQ 
he divulged to any one.” 

PI shall so consider it,” said I. 

“ You will, then, be here to-morrow at ten—at ten, re¬ 
member, and this time punctually,” And with that he 
bowed me ceremoniously to the door, the other wgyhig 
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hand more familiarly, and wishing me a good-bye as I 
passed out. 

As 1 reached the outer gate of the lawn, a servant 
hastily overtook me. It was a gentleman, he said, who 
wished to return to London, begged permission to accom¬ 
pany me, if I would so far oblige him. 

“ With pleasure,’* said I. “ Will you favour me with 
his name?” 

“ The Abbe Tonsurd.” 

“ The Abbe Tonsurd I—the very man of all others I 
wished to meetand while I was just rejoicing over my 
good fortune on the occurrence, he came hurrying forward 
to otfer me his thanks. 

Chance has favoured me for once, Monsieur I’Abbe,” 
said 1, since 1 have the good fortune to see one to whom 
1 have a letter of introduction. I called this very morn¬ 
ing at your lodgings, to deliver this.” 

“ Oh, the rare good luck, indeed, cried he, breaking 
open the seal, and rapidly perusing the contents. That 
dear Ursule,” said he, with something very near to a 
smile, always so good, and so condding, trusts even after 
hope has departed; but tell me rather of themselves, for 
this is the theme she has not spoken of.” 

1 rapidly related all that I knew of the family. I saw, 
however, that his mind was wandering from the subject 
ere 1 ha^ finished. 

“ And you,” said he, suddenly—when do you set out on 
your mission ? ” 

“ I have not decided on accepting it.” 

“ Not decided I Can you hesitate—can you waver for a 
moment? Has not the Count himself charged you with 
his commands? 

“ And who may the Count be ? ” asked I. 

“ His Majesty the rightful King of France. You cannot 
be well versed in physiognomy, or you must have recog¬ 
nised the royal features of his race. He is every inch a 
Bourbon.” 

“ He who sat at the table?” 

^^The same. The General Guerronville is reckoned 
handsome, but he is vulgar and commonplace, when seen 
beside his Majesty.’ 

The Abbd, to whom, doubtless, the letter imparted 
sufficient to give him full confidence in me, spoke frankly 
and openly of the Royalist party—their hopes, and fears, 
and future prospects. He even went so far as to say that 
they were losing confidence in the English Government, 
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of whose designs for a peace they entertained deep suspi¬ 
cion. Turning hastily from this, he urged me' earnestly 
not to decline the duty proposed to me, and said at 
last,— 

“ That if no other argument could weigh with me, per¬ 
sonal advantage might, and that success in my enterprise 
was my fortune made for ever.” 

While he was thus speaking, I was only dwelling upon 
what 1 could recall of‘ my late scene with the King of 
France, and wondering what he possibly could mean by a 
relationship between us. The Abbe explained the difficulty 
away by a careless reply, as to the various small channels 
into which the Royal blood had been diverted, by obscure 
marriages, and the like. 

“ At all events,” said he, “ if his majesty could re¬ 
member the tie, it would come badly from you to forget 
it. Accept this offer, therefore, and be assured that you 
will serve yourself even more than his cause.” 

It was not very difhcult to persuade me; and even 
where his arguments failed, my own necessities urged me 
to accept the offer. I therefore agreed, and charging the 
Abb^ to convey my sentiments of gratitude for the trust 
reposed in me, 1 stated my readiness to set out at once, 
wherever it was deemed necessary to employ me; and 
with this, 1 lay down to rest, more at case in heart than I 
had felt for months long. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

SECRET SER^aCE. 

W'hen I come to reflect over the space I have devoted 
in these memoirs of my life, to slight and unimportant 
circumstances—the small incidents of a purely personal 
character—I feel that I owe my readers an apology for 
passing rapidly over events of real moment. My excuse, 
however, is, the events were such as to render my share in 
them most humble and insignificant. My figure was never 
a foreground one; and in the great drama that Europe 
then played, my part was obscure, indeed. It is true, I 
was conversant with stirring themes. I had on many 
occasions opportunities of meeting with the mighty in¬ 
telligences that gave the world its destiny for the time ; 
but m no history will there ever be a record of the humble 
name of Paul Gervois. Such I now found myself called; 
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and tbe pssdpori delivered to me called me, in addition, 
“Agent Secret.” It is true, I had another, which repre¬ 
sented me as travelling fur a Dutch commercial house; 
but the former was the'docunient which, in my interviews 
with preibets and men in authority, I made use of, and 
which at once obtained fur me protection and respect. 

It is well known that the rightful king of France in his 
exile made a personal appeal by letters to Bonaparte, to 
induce him to devote his genius and influence to the cause 
of the monarchy. The example of Monk was cited, and 
the boundless gratitude of royalty pledged on the issue. 
The fact is history. Of this memorable note 1 was 'the 
bearer. Looking back at the wondrous destiny of that 
great man, such an overture may easily appear vain and 
absurd to a degree, but it was by no means so destitute of 
all chance of success at the time in which it was made. 
Of this I feel assured, and for the following reason : There 
was a frequent interchange of letters between the persons 
attached to the exiled fkmily and leading members of 
the then French Government. This correspondence was 
carried on by secret agents, who were suffered to pass 
flreely from capital to capital, and more than once en¬ 
trusted with even verbal communications. These agents 
were rigidly instructed to limit themselves strictly to the 
duty assigned to them, and neither to use their opportu¬ 
nities for personal objects, nor for the acquirement of 
information on subjects foreign to their mission. They 
were narrowly watched, and 1 believe myself that a secret 
espionage was maintained expressly to observe them. The 
sudden disappearance of more than one amongst them 
fully warrants the suspicion that indiscretion had paid its 
greatest and last penalty. 

• .Bjf the means of these persons, then, a close and com¬ 
pact correspondence was maintained—a tone of familiarity, 
and even n'ankness, was, I am assured, paraded in it; 
while, in reality, the object of each side was purely 
treacherous. At one time it was a proposition to some 
high and leading individual to desert his party, and 
espouse that of its opponents; at another, it was an artful 
description of the decline of revolutionary doctrines, made 
purposely to draw from the Royalists some coufession of 
their own future intentions ; while, more important than 
all, there came a letter in Bonaparte's own hand, offering 
to Louis a sum of several millions of francs, in return for 
a formal renunciation of all right to that throne from 
whi(^ his destiny seemed sutficiently to exclude him. 
Whftt a curiqps page of history will it All, when this 
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secret correetpondenbe shall one day see the light! J 
know, of nly own knowledge, that a great part of It is 
still in existence, though in the hands of those who hare 
solid reasons for not revealing it. 

At the time when I first joined this secret service, the 
interchange of letters was more than ordinarily great. 
The momentous change which had taken place in France, 
hy the ascendancy of Bonaparte, had imparled new hopes 
to the Royalist party; and they were profuse in their 
expressions of admiration for the man who of all the 
world was fated to be the deadliest enemy of their race. 
Their gratitude was, indeed, boundless—at least it tran¬ 
scended the usual limits of the virtue, since it went so far 
as to betray the cause of the very nation to which they 
were at the very same moment beholden for a refuge and 
an asylum. Secret information of the views of the English 
Cabinet—the opinions of statesmen about the policy of 
the war, the resources, the plans, even the discontents of 
the country, were all cumnicnted on, and detailed; while 
carefully drawn-iip statistics were forwarded, setting forth 
the ships in commission or in readiness for sea, with 
every circumstance that could render the information 
valuable. 

I know not if the English Government looked with 
contempt on these intrigues, or whether they themselves 
did not acquire information more valuable than that they 
connived at; lor assuredly every secret agent was weU 
known to them, and more than one actually in their pay. 
Of myself, I can boldly say such was not the case, t 
traversed the Continent, from Hamburgh to Kaples; I 
passed freely across Europe in every direction, and on my 
return to England I met neither molestation nor hin¬ 
drance, nor did 1 attract any more attention than an oVillf 
nary traveller. If 1 owed this immunity to a settled plan 
1 had set down for my guidance, it is equally true that it 
impeded niy promotion, and left me in the rank of those 
who were less secret agents than mere messengers. My * 
plan was to appear totally ignorant of the countries 
through which I journeyed, neither remarking the events, 
nor being able to aiford any tidings about them. 1 was 
not ignorant of the injury this course of action indicted 
on my prospects. I saw myself passed over for others of 
less capacity ; 1 noticed the class with which 1 was asso¬ 
ciated as belonging to the humblest members of the walk; 
and I even overheard myself quoted as unfit for this, and 
unequal to that. Shall I own at once that the career waii 
distastefiil to me in the highest degree ? Conceal it how 
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we could, wear what appellation we might, we were only 
spies; and any estimation we were held in simply de¬ 
pended on whatever abilities we could display in this 
odious capacity. It was, then, in a sort of compromise 
with my pride, that I stooped to the lowest grade, rather 
than win my advancement by the low arts of the eaves¬ 
dropper. 

If 1 seemed utterly incapable of those eiforts which 
depended on tact ana worldly skill, my employers freely 
acknowledged that, as a messenger, I had no equal. No 
difficulties could arrest my progress; the most arduous 
journeysl surmounted with ease; the least frequented roads 
were all familiar to me. Three, four, and even five days 
consecutively have I passed in the saddle; and whether 
over the rude sierras of Spain, the wild paths of the 
Apennines, or the hot sands of the desert, no fatigue ever 
compelled me to halt. The Royalist partisans were scat¬ 
tered over the whole globe. Some of them had taken 
service in the German armies; some were in the Nea¬ 
politan service; some had abjured their religion, and 
were high in command over the Sultan's troops ; and 
many had emigrated to America, where they settled. 
Wherever they were, whatever cloth they wore, or the 
flag they were ranged under, they had but one cause, and 
one hope—the restoration of the Bourbons ; and for this 
were tney ever ready to abandon any eminence they might 
have gained, or any fame or fortune they had acquired, 
to rally at a moment beneath the banner of him they 
regarded as their true and rightful sovereign. 1 knew 
them well, for I saw them near. Their littleness, their 
jealousies, their absurd vanity, and egregious pretensions, 
were all well known to me; but many a time have I felt 
a sort of contemptuous scorn of them repelled by re¬ 
flecting over the heroic and chivalrous loyalty which 
boimd them to a cause so all but hopeless. If it be asked 
why 1 remained iu a career so distasteful to me, and 
served a cause to which no sympathy bound me, my 
answer is, that I followed it with an object which had 
engrossed every ambition and every wish of my heart, 
and this was to find out “ my mother” aud Raper. I 
knew that the secrets of my birth were known to them, 
and that with them alone, of all the world, lay the clue 
to my family and kindred. While the Count lived, my 
mother—I cannot call her by any other name—was fear¬ 
ful of revealing circumstances to me, of which he would 
not sufler any mention in his presence. This harrier 
was now removed. Besides, 1 had grown up to manhood, 
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and had a better pretension to ask for the satisfaction of 
my curiosity. 

This was, then, the stimulus that supported me in many 
a long and weary journey; this the nope that sustained 
me through every reverse of fortune, and through what 
is still harder to bear, the solitude of my lonely, friendless 
lot. By degrees, however, it began to fail within me; 
frequent disappointment at last so chilled my ardour that 
I almost determined to abandon the pursuit for ever, and 
with it a career which 1 detested. The slightest accident 
that foreshadowed a prospect of success was still enough 
to make me change my resolve; and thus I lived ou, 
vacillating now to this side, now to that, and enduring the 
protracted tortures of expectation. 

It was in one of these moments, when despair was in 
the ascendant, that I received an order to set out for 
Keichenau and obtain certain papers, which had been left 
there in the keeping of Mons. Jost, the property of a 
certain person whose initial was the letter C. I was given 
to understand that the documents were of great import* 
ance, and the mission one to be executed with prompti* 
tude. 1 had almost decided on abandoning this pursuit. 
The very note in which I should communicate my resig¬ 
nation was begun on the tai>lc, when the Ahbd, who 
generally was the bearer of my inscriictions, came to 
convey this order. He was in a mood of unusual gaiety 
and frankness, and after rallying me on my depression, 
and jestingly pointing out the great rewards which one 
day or other would be bestowed upon me, he told me that 
the tidings from France were of the very best kind; that 
the insolent airs of Bonaparte were detaching from him 
many of his staunchest adherents ; that Pichegru openly, 
and Bernadotte secretly, had abandoned him. Davoust 
had ceased to visit at his house; while Lasalle, and others 
of less note, were heard to declare, that if they were to 
have a master, at least it should be one who was born to 
the station that conferred command. 

We knew,” continued he, joyously, that we had 
only to leave this man alone, and he would be his own 
executioner; and the event has only come a little earlier 
than we looked for. These papers for which you are now 
despatched, contain a secret correspondence between a 
great personage and some of the most distinguished gene¬ 
rals of the Republic.” 

He said much more on this theme ; indeed, he sat late, 
and talked of nothing else; but 1 paid little atteutiou to 
the subject. 1 had over and over again heard the same 
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observation; and at least a dozen eventful crises bad oc¬ 
curred, when the Kepublic was declared in its last struggle, 
and the cause of the king triumphant. 

I perceive," said he, at last, *'• you are less sanguine 
than I am! Is it not so V 

♦‘You mistake me, Mons. I’Abbd,” said I; “my de- 

S ression has a selfish origin. 1 have been long weary of 
liis career of mine, and the note which you see there was 
the beginning of a formal renunciation of it." 

“ It is impossible you could be so insane," cried he. 
** You are not one of that vulgar herd that can be scared 
fi*om a noble duty by a mere name. It is not the word 
‘ spy’ that could wound you, enlisted as you are in the 
noblest cause that ever engaged heroism, and n which the 
first n>en of France are your associates." 

“ I am no Frenchman, Abbe,” said I ; “ remember 
that.” 

“But you are a good Catholic,” said he promptly, 
“and, Ursule tells me, well versed in every duty of 
the faith.” 

1 by no means fancied the turn our discussion was likely 
to take. Idore than once before had the Abbe made al¬ 
lusion to the principles which he hoped might animate 
me, and which at some future time might obtain fur me 
an admission into his own order; so 1 hastily changed 
the topic, by declaring that this journey I should cer¬ 
tainly undertake, whatever resolve 1 might come to for 
the future. 

He had far too much tact to persevere on an unpleasant 
theme, and after some further allusion to the prospects 
before me, he wished me good-night, and left me. I took 
my departure the next morning ior Hamburgh, since lat¬ 
terly some impedimenta had been thrown in our way about 
landing in France; and ibe process of verifying our pass¬ 
ports, as “agents secrets.” occupied much time, and 
caused delay. On the journey thither I made acquaint¬ 
ance with a }'Oung Pole, who, exchanging with me the pri¬ 
vate signal, showed that he was a “ brother of the craft.” 
He was a fine, dashing, good-looking fellow, with a cer¬ 
tain air of pretension and swagger about him, that savoured 
more of the adventurer than of the character he wished 
to assume. He t^d me that he w'as the son of the Em¬ 
press Catherine, and that his father had been a soldier of 
the Imperial Guard. The story might or might not have 
been true, but at all events he seemed to believe and was 
exceedingly vain of it. 

With all the seeret plotting and politleal intrigue of the 
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day he appeared quite conyersant, and found it difficult to 
believe in my ignorance or apathy. 

“ I conceive,” said he, at last, “ that you arc one of 
those who feel ashamed of your position, and dislike the 
word ‘ spy.’ Be it so; it is not a flattering name. But 
have we not within ourselves the power to extort by force 
the degree of consideration we would be held in? Any 
act of insubordination from one or two, or even three of 
us, would be sure to meet its penalty. That price has been 
paid before.” [Here he made a significant sign by ra¬ 
pidly drawing his hand across his throat,] “ But if we 
combined, met at some appointed spot, discussed our 
rights, and agreed upon the means of asserting them, do 
you believe that there exists the king or kaiser who could 
refuse the demand ? It is not enough fur me that I can 
pass a frontier by a secret signal, enter a minister’s ca¬ 
binet while others wait in the antechamber, or even ascend 
the back stairs of a palace. 1 want a place and a recogni¬ 
tion in society; 1 want that standing in the world to which 
my habits and manners entitle me, and for which now my 
band is ever on the hilt of a rapier, or the trigger of a 
pistol, to secure. It is an outrage on us that this has been 
delayed so long, but if it be deferred a little longer, the 
remedy will have passed from our hands. Already some 
of the governments of the Continent begin to suspect that 
the system works l)adl 5 ^” 

“ My astonishment is only that it ever could have been 
permitted,” broke I in, “ for it is plain that to know the 
secrets of others, each country has had to sacrifice its own.” 

He gave a smile of supreme contempt and replied,— 

“ You are but an apprentice of the trade after all, Mons. 
Gervois, though I have often heard you called a man of 
tact and shrewdness. Do you not know that we are not 
the agents of governments or of cabinets, hut of those 
who rule cabinets, dread them, and betray them ? The 
half-dozen crowned heads who rule Europe form a little 
fraternity apart from all the world. The interests, the 
passions, the jealousies, and the ambition of the several 
nations may involve them in wars, compel them to stand 
in hostility against each other, and be what is called great 
enemies; but while their cannon are thundering, and their 
cavalry charging — while squadrons He crashing, and 
squares are breaking—they for whose sake the blood is 
shed and life poured forth, are calmly considering whether 
they should gain most by victory or defeat, and how far 
the great cause—the subjugation of the masses to the will 
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of one—can be benefited or retarded by any policy they 
would pursue," 

I need not follow him in his reasonings—^indced they 
were more ingenious and astute than 1 should he able to 
convey by repetition. His theory was, that the rulers of 
states maintained a secret understanding with each other; 
that however the casualties of fortune should fall heavily 
on their countries, they themselves should be exempted 
from such consequences; and that the people might iall, 
but dynasties should be spared. As long as the Bourbons 
sat on the throne of France, the compact^ was a safe and a 
sure one. The revolution, however, has broken up the 
sacred league, and none can tell now what people are next 
ripe for revolt. As Bonaparte for the moment represents 
powe r in France, every efibrt has been made by the sove¬ 
reign to draw him into this alliance—not, of course, to 
found a dynasty, but to serve the cause of the rightful one. 
I abstain from entering more fully into his views, or citing 
the mass of proofs by which he endeavoured to sustain 
them. If not convinced by his arguments, I am free to 
own that they made a deep impression upon me; rendered 
more so, perhaps, from the number of circumstances 1 
could myself call to mind, which in my own secret service 
tended to corroborate them. 

I asked him whither be was then going, and he told me 
to Moscow. 

“ Russia and England meditate a war,” said he. “ The 
two cabinets are embroiled; and I am hastening with 
an autograph letter from one great personage to another, 
to say with what regret he countersigns a policy so dis¬ 
tasteful, and liow sincerely he preserves the tie of personal 
friendship. Believe me," said he, laughing, “ we are the 
professed traitors of the world; but we are simple- 
hearted and honest, if weighed in the scale with those who 
employ us! ” 

If 1 was amused by much of what he said, I was also 
piqued at the tone of superiority he assumed towards me, 
as he very frankly intimated, that by the low estimation in 
which I held my walk in lifb I had contrived to make it 
still meaner and lower. 

“ It rests with ourselves,” said he, “ to he the diploma¬ 
tists of Europe. ^|Your men who pore over treaties, and 
maps, and protoems, may plan and scheme to their heart's 
content; but we can act. If I choose to change the desti¬ 
nation of this letter, and deliver it at Berlin or Vienna; or 
if I go forward now to Moscow, and convey the answer to 
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Paris, instead of London, do yon not suppose that the 
world would feel it, and to its very centre, too ? ” 

He paused for a minute or tw^o, and then added,— 

“ You are wondering all this while within yourself, why 
one who knows so well the price of treason has not earned 
it; and shall I tell you ? I am not always aware of the 
value of my tidings. I may be charged with a secret 
treaty. It may be a piece of court gossip, the mishap of 
an archduchess, or the portrait of a court favourite. This 
very letter—whose contents I believe I know— I am per¬ 
haps deceived in. Who can tell, till it be opened, if my 
treachery be worth a farthing ? ’’ 

If there was anything wanting to the measure of abhor¬ 
rence with which 1 regarded my career, it was amply sup¬ 
plied by such doctrines as these ; but probably much of the 
disgust they were calculated to inspire, was lost in the 
amusement the narrator afforded me. Everything about 
him bespoke levity, rather than systematic rascality, and 
yet he was one who appeared to have thought profoundly 
on men and the world. 

“I’ll wager a crown,” said he, as we jumped into the 
boat that was to row. us on shore, “ that you are fully bent 
on hiding yourself and your shame in the ‘ Golden Plover,’ 
or the ‘ Pilot’s llest,’ or some such obscure hotel; but this 
you shall not for the present. You are my guest while we 
stay at Hamburgh. Unfortunately, the time must needs 
be brief to both of us. To-morrow we shall be on the 
road, but to-day is onr own.” 

I did not consent without reluctance ; but he would not 
take a refusal, and so I yielded ; and away we went toge¬ 
ther to the ^ Schleswickcr Hof,” a magnificent hotel in the 
finest quarter of the town. 

“ No need to show your passport to any one,” said he to 
me, in a whisper, as wc entered the house; “I’ll ar¬ 
range all.” 

Uy the time I had refreshed myself with a hath, and 
dressed, the waiter came to say that Count Yusafiich was 
waiting dinner for me; and though I gladly would have 
asked a few particulars of one with whose name and per¬ 
son he seemed evidently acquainted, there was no time 
allowed me, as he led tnc w*ay to a splendid apartment, 
where the table was already spread. 

It was not without an effort that I r#ognised my friend 
the Count in his change of costume; for, tliough good- 
looking, and even handsome before, he might now strike 
the beholder with admiration. He wore a blue military 
pelisse, richly braided with gold, and fastened with large 
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Brande&bourg buttons. It was sufficienUv open in front 
to display a vest of scarlet cloth, all slashed with gold. 
His trousers were black, with a bruad ^Id band along the 
sides, while a richly-embossed belt of Kussia leather sup¬ 
ported a sabre of most costly and gorgeous make, lie 
wore several handsome decorations; and around the throat, 
by a broad blue ribbon, a splendid diamond cross, with 
the letters “ P. C.” in the centre. 

I have not dressed for dinner," said he, as I entered, 
“ since we must take a stroll under the linden trees when 
it grows coo], and have our cigar there. After that, weil 
lo^ in at the opera; and if not very attractive. 111 present 
you at one or tw'o houses where they receive of an even¬ 
ing, and where, when you come again, you will be always 
welcome.” 

Since I had gone so far, 1 resolved to abide by all bis 
arrangements, and suffer him to dispose of my time just 
as he pleased. 

Our diuncr was excellent. The Count had bestowed 
pains in ordering it; and all was of that perfection in 
cookery for which Hamburgh was, and is, so justly famed. 
Nor was the wine inferior to the re.st of the entertain¬ 
ment. Of this the Count appeared to be a connoisseur, 
and pressed me to taste a dozen different kinds, the very 
names of which were unknown to me. Ills conversa¬ 
tion, too, w'as so amusing, so full of strange incidents 
and adventures, such curious anecdotes, such shrewd 
remarks, that 1 was by no means impatient to rise from 
table. 

“ I see," said he, at last, we are too late for the opera. 
Hanserlist's reception is also nearly over by this time; 
shall we just drop in, then, at Madame von Geysiger's? 
It is the latest house here, and every one goes there to 
finish the evening." 

“ They are all strangers to me,” I replied; “ and I am 
entirely under your orders.” 

Then Madame von Geysiger's be it,” said he, rising. 

As wx‘ went along, he told me that the lady to whose 
house we were going had been, some thirty-five or forty 
years ago, the great prima donna of Europe. She was 
also the most celebrated beauty of her time, and by these 
combined attractions had so captivated a rich merchant of 
Hamburgh, that he married her, bequeathing to her 
on his death-bed the largest fortune of that wealthy 
city. 

They count it by millions and tens of millions,” said 
he; “ but what matter to us—at least to me ?—for I have 
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been refused by her some half-dozen times; and indeed 
now am under the heaviest recognizance never to re¬ 
peat my proposal. If you, however, should like to ad¬ 
venture-” 

“ Oh, excuse me,” said I laughing. “ Not even all the 
marco-brunner and champagne I have been drinking could 
give hardihood for such a piece of impudence.” 

“ Why not?” cried he. “ You are young, good-look¬ 
ing, and of a fashionable exterior. You are a stranger, 
besides, and that is a great point i for she is well weary of 
Hamburgh and Hamburghers.” 

I stopped him at once by saying that I was by far too 
conscious of the indignity attached to my career to aspire 
to the eminence be spoke of. 

“ And too proud to marry an old woman for her money! 
Can’t you add that?” said he, laughing. “Well, there 
we differ. 1 am neither ashamed of the ‘ espionage,* nor 
should I be averse to the marriage. To say truth, my 
dear Gervois, when 1 have dined in a splendid salon, hung 
round wiih the best pieces of Cuyp, Wuuvermans, and 
Jansens; when 1 have seen the dessert set forth in a 
golden service, of which the great Sclinyders over the 
firc])lace was but a faint copy; when 1 have supped my 
M<»ch!i out of a Sevres cup worth more than its lull of 
gold louis, and rested myself on the fairest tapestries 
of France, with every sense cutriinced by luxury, I do 
find it excessively hard to throw my mantle over my 
shoulders, and trudge home through the rain and mud, to 
resume the sorry existence that for an hour 1 had 
abandoned.” 

“ There lies the whole question,” said I; “ since, for 
my ])art, 1 could not throw off tlie identity, even under 
such captivations as you speak of.” 

He looked at me very fixedly as I said this; so fixedly, 
indeed, that he seemed to feel some apology necessary for 
it,- 

“ Forgive me,’’ cried he; “but I could not help staring 
at the prodigy of a man content to be himself.” 

“ 1 have nut said that,” replied 1. “ I only said 1 was 

incayiable of feeling myself to be any other.” 

“ You plume yourself upon vour birth then, doubtless,” 
added he ; “ and so should I, if 1 knew how to get nd of my 
father. What were your people—you said they were not 
French?” 

Had the question been put to me ,half an hour before) 
as we sat over our wine, I have little doubt that, in the 
expansivenesB of such a situation, 1 should have told him 
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all that 1 knew or suspected of my famil}'. The season 
of confidence, however, had passed. We were walking 
along a crowded thoroughfare; our talk was desultory, 
as the objects about were various; and so 1 coined 
some history of my family for the occasion, ascribing my 
birth to a very humble source, and my rank as one of the 
meanest. 

“ Your father was, however, English,** said he; “ so 
much you know?” 

“ Yes,*’ said I, that point there is no doubt about.** 

“ Is he alive?*’ 

No, he is dead a great many years back.** 

“ How did he die, or where? Excuse these questions, 
which, 1 have only to say, are not out of idle impor¬ 
tunity. 

I own that I did not feel easy under this cross examination. 
It might mean more than I liked to avow even to myself. 
At ail events, 1 resolved, whatever his object, to evade 
it, and at once gave him some absurd narrative of my 
father having served in the war of the Low Countries, 
where he married a Frenchwoman or a Fleming; that he 
died of some fever of the country, at a small fishing town 
on the Dutch coast, leaving me an orphan, since my mother 
survived him but a few months. 

All this is excellent,” cried be, enthusiastically. It 
could not be better by any possibility. Forgive me, 
Gervois, till I can explain my meaning to you more fully; 
but what you have just told me has filled my heart with 
delight. You’ll see how Madame von Geysiger will receive 
you when she hears this.” 

I started back with astonishment. Could it possibly be 
the case that my stupid story might chime in with the 
facts of some real histor}'; and should I thus be involved 
in the web of some tangled incidents in which I had 
rightfully no share? There was shame and falsehood 
both in such a situation, and I shrank from it with 
disgust. 

“ I will not go to this house, Count,” said I, resolutely. 
“ I foresee that somehow or other an interest would attach 
to me to which 1 can lay no claim. Neither Madame 
von Geysiger, nor any belonging to her, could have 
known my parents. Their walk in life was of the very 
humblest. 

“ 1 have not said she did, my dear friend,” said he, 
soothingly; “ nor is it exactly generous to be so suspect¬ 
ful of one whose only feeling towards you is that of 
kindness and good will. Once for all, if you desire 
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it, I will allude no further to this subject here or else* 
where.* 

On that condition I will accompany you,*’ said I. 

He pressed my hand as if in recognition of the compact, 
and we entered the house. 

Tiiere were not above half-a-dozen carriaps at the 
door; but still I could perceive, as we passed through the 
salons, that a very numerous company was assembled. It 
was exactly what the Count said—a rendezvous where all 
came to wind up the evening; and here were some in all 
the blaze of diamonds, and in the splendour of full dress; 
others less magnificently attired, and some again in their 
walking costume. The suite of rooms then open were 
not the state ones in use for great occasions, but a 
ground floor, opening by several doors upon a handsome 
pleasure ground, that blending of copse and “bosquet'’ 
of terrace and shady alley which foreigners call an Eng¬ 
lish garden. 

Here and there through this many of the company 
lounged and loitered, enjoying the cool of a summer night 
in preference to the heated and crowded rooms within. 
We were not long in search of our hostess when she 
came towards us—a large, full, but still handsome per¬ 
son, magnificently attired, and with somewhat of what 
I, at least, fancied the assured air and bearing of the 
stage. 

To the Count she was most cordial; while to me her 
manner was courteous in the extreme. She regretted 
that we had not come earlier, and mentioned the names of 
some one or two distinguished visitors who had just left. 
After some little conversation on commonplace matters, I 
joined a party at ombre, a game of which I was fond, and 
where, fortunately, I found the players satisfied to contend 
for stakes humble enough for my means. The Count 
had, meanwhile, given his arm to the hostess, and was 
making a tour of' the company. He appeared to have 
acquaintance with every one. Indeed, with most, it was 
an easy intimacy; and all saluted him as one they were 
glad to welcome. 1 watched him with considerable 
curiosity, for I own the man was a puzzle to me. At 
times 1 half persuaded myself that he was something very 
much above the condition he assumed; and at other 
momenta 1 suspected him to be below even that. If he 
be an impostor, thought 1, assuredly there are more dupes 
than me, and in this very room too. My gome soon 
absorbed my attention, and I ceased to thizik of, or look 
after him. 1 know not how long this may have lasted; 
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but I remember, when lifting my head from my cards, 1 
saw straight in front of me Madame von Geysiger steadily 
contemplating me through her glass, and standing to do so 
in an attitude that implied profound scrutiny. The moment 
she caught my eye, she dropped her ** lorgnette,*’ and 
hurried away, in what was clear to see was an air of 
confusion. 

It immediately struck me that the Count had broken 
faith with me, and, whatever his secret scheme, had re¬ 
vealed it to the lady; and indignant at the treachery, I 
would have risen at once from the table if 1 could; as it 
was, 1 took the very first opportunity that presented itself, 
and by feigning the fatigue of a long journey, I made my 
excuses, and withdrew. 

My next care was to leave the house without attracting 
any notice, and so I mingled with the crowd, and held oii 
my way towards the room by which we had entered. The 
dense throng interrupted my progress, and in order to 
make my escape more rapidly 1 passed out into the garden, 
intending to enter the house again by some door lower 
down. To do so more secretly, 1 moved into one of the dark 
alleys, which, after following some time, brought me out 
upon a little open space, with a small marble funitnin 
spouting its tiny jet in the midst of a clear and starlit 
pond. Though so near to the house, the spot was still 
and noiseless, for the thick copse on every side effectually 
excluded sound. The calming influence of the silence 
and the delicious freshness of the night air induced me to 
linger here for a while, and even longer, too, 1 should 
have stayed, had not the sound of voices warned me that 
some persons were approaching. That they might pass 
without observing me, I stepped hastily into the bosquet, 
and concealed myself in the thick and leafy cover. My 
misery and terror may be imagined when 1 heard my own 
name uttered, and then perceived that it was the Count 
and Madame von Geysiger, who now stood within a few 
feet of where I was, in deep and secret conference. 

Not all my training in my odious mode of* life had re¬ 
conciled me to the part of an eavesdropper. Yet what 
could 1 do? Should 1 discover myself, no explanation 
could possibly account for my situation, nor would any 
assurances on my part have satisfied them of my ignorance. 

I will not presume to say, that if tiiese were my first 
thoughts, my second, with some tinge of sophistry, sug¬ 
gested, that if treachery were intended me, it would be 
unpardonable in me to neglect the means of defeating it. 
Th^e is assuredly a stronger impulse in curiosity, united 
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with fear, than esdats in most other incentivea—^fbr, reason 
how I would, it was impossible for me to resist the tempta* 
tion thus presented to me. 

“You mistake him, Anatole,” said the lady; “ believe 
me, you mistake him. I have watched his countenance, 
and read it carefully as he sat at cards, and my interpreta¬ 
tion of him is, that he would never consent.” 

“ The greater fool he, then,” replied the other. “ Take 
my word for it, his splendid abilities will not stand him in 
such stead as his mcmgrel parentage and mongrel tongue. 
But I do not—cannot agree with you. It is lust possible 
that so long as the world goes smoothly with him, and no 
immediate pressure of any kind exists, that he might 
refuse. But why need that continue? If fortune will 
deal him bad cards, don’t you think we might contrive to 
shuffle the pack ourselves ? ” 

She muttered something I could not hear, and he 
quickly rejoined,— 

“ Even for that I am not unprepared—no, no. Be 
assured of one thing, he may dccHne, but will not defy us.” 

“ 1 know where your confidence is, Count,” said she; 
“ hut that rapier of yours has got you into more trouble 
than it has ever worked you good.” 

“ Parblcu, I have no reason to be ungrateful to it! ” re¬ 
plied he, laughing; “and, perhaps, with all its rust, it 
may do some service yet.” 

“At all events,” said she, “bethink you well of the 
consequences betbre you admit him to any confidence. 
Bemember that, when once he is entrusted with our plan, 
he is the master of our secret, and we are without a re¬ 
medy. Pshaw! ” said she, scornfully, as if in reply ^ to 
some gesture on his part, “that remedy may be applied 
once too otleu.” 

My heart beat fast and full as I heard these words, whose 
significance there could not be a doubt of, as the same 
curiosity to discover some clue to the scheme by which I 
was to be snared, was superior to all my fears, and I half 
resolved, at whatever risk: it might cost, to suffer myself 
to be drawn into the intrigue. They now moved on, and 
though I could hear their voices stop in low discourse, I 
could not detect the words they uttered. It w'as evident 
that some proposition was to be made to me, the rejection 
of which on my part might involve me in the greatest 
peril! With Avliat straining ingenuity did I endeavour to 
divine what this might be I In all likelihood it referred to 
some political intrigue, for which my character, as a 
“ secret agent, ’ might seem to adapt me. Yet some of 
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the expressions they had let drop by no means favoured 
this interpretation. What could my “mongrel nation- 
ality,” as the Count styled it, avail me in such a con¬ 
juncture ? 

As these thoughts were chasing each other through my 
mind, 1 was threading my way through the salons, and at 
length, to my sincere satisfaction, found myself in the 
open street. By the time I reached the hotel I had made 
up my mind to start at once on my mission, without wait¬ 
ing for the Count’s arrival. I hastily scratched a few 
lines of commonplace acknowledgment for his attentions 
to me, and half-signidcantly adding that 1 hoped to ex¬ 
press them personally when we met again, wished him a 
“ good journey,” and then set out on my own. 

l)uring the rest of that night, and, indeed, for a great 
pai't of the following day, 1 did not feel satisfied with 
myself for what I had done. It was, indeed, an inglorious 
mode of escaping from a difHculty, and argued more 
of fear than resolution. As time wore on, however, I 
reasoned myself into the notion, that against secret 
treachery, courage and firmness avail little, and if a well- 
planned scheme was about to environ me, 1 had done the 
wisest thing in the emergency. 

I suppose the experience of others will bear me out in 
saying tnat the actual positive ills of life are more easily 
endured than the vague and shadowy dangers which seem 
to hover over the future, and darken the road before us. 
The calamities that lie in ambush fur us are ever present 
to our thoughts. The hour of our misfortune may be to¬ 
day, to-morrow, or the day after. Lvery chance incident 
of untoward aspect may herald the bad tidings, and we 
live in unceasing expectancy of evil. Do what I would, a 
dreary and despondent gloom now settled on me ; I felt 
as if I were predestined to some grievous misfortune, 
against which 1 was utterly powerless, and the hour of 
which I could neither hasten nor retard. How bitterly I 
reproached myself for making an acquaintance with the 
Count 1 For years I had lived a life of solitary seclusion, 
avoiding even the commonest forms of acquaintanceship. 

' The shame my calling inspired me with made me reluctant 
to know those who, perhaps, when they discovered me to 
be the spy, would have regarded me with aversion I Not 
that in reality the odious epitliet could, with any fairness, 
be applied to me. Mj' “secret agency” had not risen 
beyond the mere functions of a messenger; and though 
at times 1 was entrusted with verbal communications, they 
were delivered in confidence of my trustworthiness, and 
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not imparted in any reliance on my skill to hnproTe them; 
but 1 cannot stoop to apologise for a condition to which 
bitter necessity reduced me, and which 1 clung to as 
ottering the last remnant of hope to find out those 
who, of all the world, were the only ones who bore me 
afledtion, 

1 have already said that this hope was now fast dying 
out; repeated disappointment had all but extinguished it; 
and it was only when the name “Reichenau” had again 
stirred its almost cold embers, that I determined on this 
last chance ere 1 abandoned my career for ever. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

“ DISCOVERIES.” 

Only ye who have Itlt what it is, after long years of ab¬ 
sence, after bufietting with the wild weaves of life, and 
learning by heart tliat bitter lesson they call the world, to 
come b.ick to what was once a home, can form some notion 
of the mingled emotions of joy and sorrow with which 1 
drew near Rcichcnau. 

As the road grew gradually more steep, and the moun¬ 
tain gorge became narrower and wilder, I found myself at 
each moment in sight of some w^ell-remenibered object. 
Kow it was a well beside which 1 had often rested ; now a 
cross or a shrine beneath which t had knelt. Here was a 
rocky eminence I had climbed to gain a wider view of the 
winding valley before me; here w’as a giant oak under 
which 1 had sheltered from a storm. Every turn of the 
way brought up sonic scene, some incident, or some train 
of long-lorgotten thought of that time when, as a boy, I 
wandered all alone, weaving fancies of the world, and 
making myself the hero of a hundred stories. Sad and 
sorrowful as it is to reckon scores with our hopes, and 
mark how little life has borne out the promises of our 
youth, yet I cannot help thinking that our grief is nobly 
recompensed by the very memory of that time, that 
glorious time, when, shadowed by no scepticism, nor 
darkened by any distrust, we were happy, and hopeful, 
and confiding. It is not alone that wc recur to those 
memories with pleasure; but w'c are actually better lor 
the doing so. They tell of a time w'hen our hearts were 
yet uncorrupted, our ambitions were noble, and our aspi¬ 
rations generous. They remind us of a period when we 
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episodes of life rarely outlived the day, and our griefs 
never endured through half the night. And so comes it 
that when, in after-years, we are tired and careworn by 
the world, it is not to our experience of mankind we look 
for support and comfort, hut to tine time when, in happy 
innocence, we wandered all alone, peopling space with 
images of kindness and goodness, and making for our¬ 
selves an ideal world, so much better than the real 
one! 

It was sunset. The “Angelus” w'as ringing as I entered 
Reichenau, and the postilion—a mountaineer—^reverently 
descended from the saddle, and knelt upon the road-side 
in silent prayer. How long was it since I had witnessed 
even so much of devotion! The world in which 1 had 
mixed had its occupations of intrigue and plot, its schemes 
of greatness, and wealth, and power; but no space for 
thoughts like those of this poor peasant. Alas ! and was 
I not myself corrupted hy their contact! That penitent 
attitude—that prayerful look—those claspe*! hands—were 
now all objects of astonishment to me, when once I had 
deemed them the fit accompaniment of the hour. Too 
truly was I changed from what I had been! 

Night was falling fast as wc reached the bridge, and a 
light twinkled in the little w'indow which had once been 
the Herr Robert’s. A little fiirtlier on, I saw the chateau 
and the terrace; then came the tow'er of the old church ; 
and as we turned into the Platz, 1 beheld the arched gate¬ 
way, and the small, diamond-paned window of the little 
inn. How sadly did they all remind me of my solitary 
existence: for here, in the midst of every object of my 
childish memory, was I, friendless and alone. A little 
crowd gathered around the carriage as 1 got out. The 
staring rustics little thought that he who then descended 
had been, perhaps, their play-fellow and companion. 
The postilion had styled me an “Excellency,” and the 
landlord received me with all his deference. 

I pretended tliat I should stay a day or two in expecta¬ 
tion of a friend’s arrival, and ordered the best rooms in 
the house; and, as was not unusual in those days, begged 
the favour of my host’s company at supper. I'he invita¬ 
tion was gladly accepted, and Herr Kirschler entertained 
me till past midnight with an account of Reichenau and 
its inhabitants. I affected to know the village as a mere 
traveller, who had passed through it some years back, 
on niy way to Italy; and the host, with true innkeeper 
memory, remembered me perfectly. I was fatter, or 
thinner, or browner, or somewhat paler than before ; but 
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in other respects little changed. So, at least, he told me, 
and 1 accepted the description. I reminded him that when 
I last came through, the chateau had been a school—was 
It so still ? 

** Tes; and Mons. Jost was still the master, although 
now yery old and infirm, and, of course, little able to 
direct it. In fact, he devoted his time far more to beetles 
and butterfiies than to the boys; and so most of the 
scholars had left him, and the school was rapidly de¬ 
clining.” 

1 turned the conversation on Keichenau itself, and 
asked in a careless tone if strangers ever sought it as a 
residence. He shook his head sorrowfully, and said rarely, 
if ever. 

“There had,” be added, “been one or two families who 
bad fied thither on the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
but they had long since taken their departure. One of 
them,” added he, rising and opening the window, “one 
of them lived yonder, where your Excellency sees that 
old tower ; .and mean as it looks without, 1 can assure you 
it is still poorer within; and yet they were noble—at least 
so it wa.s said here.” 

“You cannot remember the name?” said I. 

“ No ; but it is written in one of my old ledgers.” 

“ Will you do me the kindness to look for it?” said I, 
“ as these things have a deep interest for me, since 1 have 
known so many of the exiled families.” 

It M'a.s in no spirit of curiosity that I made this request 
—I needetl nothing to aid me. There stood the old tower 
which contained my play-room; there, the little window 
at wdiich I have sat, silent and alone, whole nights long. 
It was to conceal my emotion that I wished him away; 
and scarcely had he lefi; tlie room, when I hid my face 
within my hands, and sobbed aloud. The search occupied 
him some time; and when he returned I had recovered 
myself sufficiently to escape his notice. 

“ Well, have you found it?” said I. 

“Yes, your Excellency, here it is”—^in the lady’s own 
writing too. 

The words were simply the routine entry of travellers 
in the “police sheet” or the hotel—stating that Madame 
la Comtesse de Gabriac, accompanied by “son secretaire,” 
M. Raper, had passed two days there, and then departed 

for-. The word had been written, and then blotted 

out. 

“Forwhere?” asked I. 

“That is the strangest point of all,” said he; “for 
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alter having ti^eii the places for Milan and their pass¬ 
ports all visdd for that city, when day broke they were 
not to be found. Some peasants, who came to market 
that day, thought they had seen them on the mountains 
taking the path to Feldkirch; but, wherever they went, 
they were never heard of more.” 

** Do you mean that they had to set out on foot 

** Parbleu I your Excellency; the rout they took can be 
travelled in no other fashion.” 

“ But their baggage—their effects ?” 

*^They were of the lightest, 1 assure you,” said he, 
laughing. “ Madame la Comtesse carried hers in a ker¬ 
chief, and Mods, le Secretaire had a common soldier’s 
knapsack, and a small bundle in his hand, when he came 
here.” 

I suppose the expression of my face at the ribald tone 
of this remark must have intimated what 1 felt, but tried 
to conceal, since he speedily corrected himself and said, 
in a voice of apology,— 

“ It is not, assuredly, at their poverty I would sneer, 
your Excellency ; but, for persons of their condition this 
was not the suitable way to travel.” 

“ Did they leave no friends behind them, who might 
give a clue to their mysterious departure?” 

“ Friends ! No, your Excellency, they were too proud 
and too highly born for us of Keichenau—at least the 
Comtesse was; as fur Mons. Raper, poor fellow, he was a 
teacher at Mods. Jost’s yonder, and rarely seen amongst 
us.” 

“And how do you explain it?—I mean, what explana¬ 
tion was the common one in vogue in the village ?” 

“ As tor that, there were all manner of rumours. Some 
said they had fled from their debts, which was false ; lor 
they had sold the little tliey possessed, and came to pass 
the two last days here while paying whatever they owed 
in the village. Some thought that they had been hiding 
fnim justice, and that their refuge had been at last dis¬ 
covered ; and some, among whom 1 confess myself one, 
think that it was with reference to the Count’s affairs that 
they had taken to flight.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” asked I. 

“ Oh, De Gabriac was a ‘ bad subject,’ and if report 
speak truly, was implicated in many crimes. One thing 
is certain—^before they had been gone a week the gens- 
darmes were here in search of him; they ransacked the 
lodging for some clue to his hiding-place, and searched 
the post for letters to or from him.” 
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And so vou think that it was probablj to avoid him 
that she dcd?^' said I, hazarding a question to obtain a 
fuller admission than he had made. 

“ That is precisely my opinion; and when I tell your 
Excellency that it was on receiving a letter from Paris, 
most probably from him, that she hastily sold oif every¬ 
thing, you will possibly be of my mind also.” 

“ And Gabriac, did he ever appear here again?” 

Some say he did; but it is doubtful. One thing, how¬ 
ever, is certain—there was a teacher here in M. Jost'a 
academy, a certain M. Augustin, who gave lessona in 
mathematics, and the secret police gave him some tidings 
that made him also leave this; and the report is, that 
Gabriac was somehow the cause of this. Nobody ever 
thought ill of Augustin, and it is hard to believe he was 
Gabriac’s accomplice.” 

I could perceive, from this reply of the host, that he 
was “ all abroad” as to any real knowledge of events, and 
had only got some faint glimmerings of the truth. 1 now 
suffered him to run on about people and occurrences of 
which I knew nothing, so as to divert him from any atten¬ 
tion to myself; and then betook me to my bed with an 
anxious mind and a wearied one. 

1 was up early the next morning, and hastened to the 
chateau, where J found my old master already up, and 
walking in the garden. He was, indeed, much changed. 
Time had told heavily on him, too, and he seemed far 
more feeble than I expected to find him. The letter with 
which 1 was charged lor him invited him to make me any 
confidential communication he desired to impart, and to 
regard me as trustworthy in all respects He read it over, 
I should think, several times—for he sat down on a bench, 
and seemed to study it profoundly. 

You shall have the papers,” said he at length; “ but I 
doubt that they will be found of use now. Bumourier’s 
influence is at an end with his old adherents. The party 
is broken up; and, so far as-human foresight can go, the 
cause is lost.” 

“ I ought to tell you, Mons. Jost,” then broke I in, 
“that, although you are speaking to one who will not 
abuse your confidence, that it is also one who knows 
nothing of the plan you speak of.” 

He appeared to reflect some minutes over my words, 
and then said,— 

“These are matters, however, noi, for my judgment. If 
the Erince think well of the scheme, it is enough.” 

22 
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I saw that this was said unconsciouBlj and to himselff 
and so 1 made no remark on it.” 

“At all events, Mona. Gervois," continued he, “let 
them not build upon many whose names are here. We 
saw what Dejaunay became t’other day. Jussard is little 
better than a spy for the First Consul; and as for 
Gabriac, to whom we all trusted, he would have been 
even worse than a spy, if his villany had succeeded.” 

“ You knew him, then, sir?” asked I. 

“ Knew him! Farbleu 11 did know him; and better, too, 
than most did! 1 always said he would play the traitor— 
not to one, but to every cause. He was false to all, sir,” 
said he, with increasing bitterness; “ to his King; to that 
King’s enemies; to the Convention ; to the ‘ Emigration 
to tile nobles; to the people;—false everywhere and to 
every one I False to her w'ho bore his name, and to her 
whom he led away to ruin—that poor girl I whose father’s 
chivalrous loyalty alone might have protected her—how 
do you call him—the Marquis de IJresinartY No, not him ; 
1 mean that old loyalist leader, who lived near Valence.” 

“ Not the Marquis dc Nipernois?” said 1, in trembling 
eagerness. 

“ The same; the Marquis de Nipemois, to whose 
daughter he w^as once betrothed, and whose fair fame and 
name he has tarnished for everl” 

“ You do not mean that Gabriac was the seducer of 
Madame de Berlin V” said I. 

“ The world knows it as well as I do; and, although 
one alone ever dared to deny it, and branded the tale with 
the epithet of base scandal, she came at last to see its 
truth; and her broken heart was the last of his 
triumphs!” 

“You speak of the Countess—^his wife?” 

He grasped my hand within one of his own, and pressed 
the other across his eyes, unable to speak, through emo¬ 
tion. Nor were my feelings less moved. What a terrible 
revelation was this! Misfortune upon misfortune, and He 
Gabriac the cause of all I 

For a moment 1 thought of declaring myself to he his 
old pupal, and the child who had called that dear Com- 
tesse “ mother;” but the morbid shame with which I re¬ 
membered what I then was, stopped me, and I was silent. 

“ You know, of course, whither she went hrom this, and 
what became of her?” asked 1, anxiously, 

“ Yes. 1 had two letters from her—at long inter- 
vals, though; the last, when about to sail for Hahlhz— 
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“ For Halifax I—gone to America?” 

“ Even BO. She said that the Old World had been long 
unkind to her, and that she would try the New; and then 

as their only iriend in Hamburg was dead-” 

“They were at Hamburg!—^you did not say that?” 
said I. 

“ Yea to be sure. Mons. Baper, who was a worthy, 
good man, and a smart scholar, besides, had obtained the 
place of correspondence clerk in a rich mercantile house in 
tliat city, where he lived with credit, till the death of the 
head of the hrm. Aftei that, 1 believe the house ceased 
business, or broke up. At all events, Baper was thr<»wn 
on the world again, and resolved to emigrate. 1 sbppose 

if Mons. Geysiger had lived-” 

“ Geysiger!—is that the name you said?” 

“Ay; Adam Geysiger—the great house of Geysiger, 
Mersman and Dorth, of Hamburg, the first merchants of 
that city.” 

Though he continued to talk on, I heard no more; my 
thoughts became confused, and my head jPelt turning with 
the intense effort to collect myself Geysiger! thought 1; 
the very house where 1 had been at Hamburg—^where I 
had overheard the project of a plan against myself I Could 
it be, that through all my disguise of name and condition, 
that they knew me? With what increase of terror did 
this discovery come upon me! If they have, indeed, 
recognised me, it may be that some scheme is laid against 
my life. I could not tell how or whence this suspicion 
came; but, doubtless, some chance word let drop before 
me in my infancy, and dormant since in my mind, now 
rushed forth to my recollection with all the power of a tact 1 
I questioned the old man about this Geysiger—^where he 
had lived, whom he had married, and so on; but he only 
knew that his wife had been an actress. 1 did not ask for 
more. The identity was at once established. I next tried 
to find out if any relations of friendship or intimacy had 
subsisted between the Comtesse and Madame de Geysiger; 
but, on the contrary, he told me they had not met nor 
known each other when she wrote to him; and her stay 
after that in Hamburg was very brief. I wearied him, with 
asking to repeat for me several circumstances of these 
strange revelations; nor was it till 1 saw him fatigued and 
half exhausted, that 1 could prevail on myself to cease. I 
had now loitered here to the last limit of my time ; and, 
with an affectionate leave of mv kind old master, 1 kft 
Reichenau, to make my way with all speed to England* 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE ORDEAL. 

Mt first care on arriving in England was to resign my post 
as an “ Agent Secret.” This was not, however, so easily 
accomplished as 1 thought; for the Royalists had more 
than once before discoTered that those in their employ¬ 
ment had been seduced into the service of their enemies, 
whose rewards were greater, and who had a large field of 
patronage at their disposal. Unable to prevent these 
desertions by the inducements of profit, they had resorted 
to a system of secret intimidation and menace, which 
unquestionably had its influence over many. 

1 have not space here to dwell on a theme, some of 
whose details might, however, prove amusing, illustrating 
as they did the mysterious working of that Jesuit element 
which laboured so zealously and so long in the cause of the 
Restoration. There is a little work still extant, called 
“ L’Espionage et ses Dangers,” by Jules Lacoste, pub¬ 
lished at Bruxelles, in 1802, which gives, if not a per¬ 
fectly authentic, at least a very graphic description of this 
curious system. The writer distinctly alleges that five of 
his colleagues met their deaths by poison, on mere sus¬ 
picion of their disloyalty, and gives the names of several 
whose impaired faculties and shattered health showed that 
they had narrowly, but perhaps not mure fortunately, 
escaped a similar fate. 

For niy own part I must own that such perils were not 
mine. It is true, I was asked to reconsider my determina¬ 
tion. It was at first hinted vaguely, and then positively 
assured me, that my long and faithful services were oii the 
eve of a high and substantial recognition. I was even told 
that my own wishes would he consulted as to the nature of 
my reward, since I was not to be treated like one of the 
mere herd. When all these temptations were found to fail, 
I was left, as it were, to reflect on the matter, while, in 
reality, a still more ingenious and artful scheme was drawn 
around me—the Abbd being employed as its chief agent. 
Afiecting, in a measure, to coincide with and even en¬ 
courage my determination, he invited me constantly to 
his lodgings, and by degrees insinuated himself into my 
confidence. At least he learned that it was in pure dis- 
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gust of the career itself that I desired to forsake it, and 
not with any prospect of other advancement in life. He 
sought eagerly to discover the secret subject which engaged 
my thoughts—for I could not succeed in concealing my 
deep pre-occupation—but be cautiously abstained from 
ever obtruding even a word of question or inquiry. Nor 
did his ardour stop here; he studied my tastes, my pas¬ 
sions, and my disposition, as subjects for successful tempta¬ 
tion. I was young, high-couraged, and enthusiastic; and 
yet he found me indifferent to pleasure, and indisposed to 
society and its amusements, lie knew me to be poor, and 
yet saw clearly that wealth did not dazzle me. I was hum¬ 
ble and unknown; yet no recognition of the high and great 
could stir my heart, nor awaken my ambitions. He was 
too well read in human nature to accept these as signs of 
an apathetic and callous disposition; he recognised them 
rather as evideiicesof a temperament given up to some one 
and engrossing theme. 

I own that in my utter destitution there was a pleasing 
flattery to me in this pursuit; and 1 could not but fern 
gratified at the zeal with which he seemed to devote him¬ 
self to comprehend me. He exposed me to the various 
subjects of temptation which so successfully assail youth: 
but he perceived that not one could touch the secret cord 
of my nature. To some I was averse ; I was indifiTercnt 
to others. He took me into society—^that circle of his 
intimates, which really in conversational excellence sur¬ 
passed anything I had ever met before; and although I 
enjoyed it at the time, 1 could refrain from frequenting it 
without a regret. 

“ You arc a puzzle to me, Bernard,” said he, address¬ 
ing me by my former “ soubriquet,” which he always used 
in private; “I want to sec you take interest in something, 
and show that humanity is not dead within you; but 
nothing seems to touch, nothing to attract you; and yet 
it was not thus that Sister Ursule first represented you to 
me. She spoke of you as one that could be warmed by 
the zeal of a great cause, and whose faculties would ex¬ 
pand when once engaged in it. If the, monarchy be too 
mean for your ambition, what say you to the church? ” 

1 pleaded my unwortliincss, but he stopped me, say- 

“ The career it is that creates the man. Only resolve 
firmly to fulfil a duty, and mark how capacity comes of 
mere volition I Ursule herself is an instance of what 1 
say. Bred up amidst those who only cared for the world 
and its yamties, see what she became by the working of 
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noble deTotion, and see what has Margot sank to fbr want 
oi iti” 

“Margot! what of her?” asked I, eagerly. “Ton 
did not tell me that you had tidings of her.” 

The sallow cheek of the Abbe seemed tinged with a 
faint colour as I uttered these words with unusual warmth. 
WhatcTer his feelings, however, they were quickly under 
control, as he said,— 

** Margot has fallen—fallen as never before fell one of 
her high estate!" 

I could not speak from emotion, but by my anxious 
look I entreated him to continue. The recital, as he gave 
it, was a long one, but briefly told was this:—Margot had 
been “ prepared ” by her sister for admission into the re¬ 
stored convent ol the “ Chaise Dieii,” and at length had 
entered upon her noviciate. This being completed, she 
had returned home, in compliance with the precepts of 
the order, to mix in the world and its pleasures for three 
months—the abandonment of such temptation being ac¬ 
cepted as the best evidence of fltness for the last solemn 
vow. Dangerous as such an ordeal Avould seem, yet 
scarcely ever is one found to fail under it. The long pre¬ 
vious training of the mind, the deep impression made by 
a life of unbroken devotion, and that isolation that comes 
of a conventual existence, joined to the sense ol’ disgrace 
attendant on desertion, all combine to make the novice 
faithful to her first pledge. The trial is, therefore, little 
other than a formality, and she who goes through it seems 
rather a martyr suffering torture than a youthful spirit 
taking its last fleeting glimpse of joy for ever! 

To fulfil this accustomed ceremonial—tor it was simply 
such—Margot came home to her father's house. The 
violent spirit ot the revolutionary period liad given way 
to a more calm and dispassionate tone, and already the 
possessors of ancient names and titles were returning to 
the respect they once were held in. In the little village 
of Linange the old Marquis was now esteemed a high 
personage—by some, indeed, was he placed above the 
“Maire " himselfi' To do his daughter honour was, there¬ 
fore, a duty; and every one whose rank gave them the 
pretension, endeavoured to show her some mark of respect 
and attention. Small as the conimunity was, it had its 
dignitaries and its leaders, and they vied with each other 
on this occasion. 

Margot had been a favourite—she was about to be a 
nun—^two claims which appeal to the heart by separate 
roads; for, while one exacts admiration, the other die- 
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•raif Thus, ereii they who would hsTe felt the 

rivalry of her beauty as a subject of irritation, could now 
bestow their praises on her without a pang. This flat¬ 
tery of admiration from every quarter was too much for 
the brain of one whose chief fault was vanity. The 
splendour of her dress, the presents lavished on her, the 
worship which reached her wherever she went, all served 
to heighten the fascination; and, while Ursule prayed 
and entreated her to rememl^r that these were but as the 
flowers that deck the victim at the altar, she would not 
heed her. How could she? Was not the swell of ap¬ 
proving voices which met her in society louder than the 
faint wliisperings of her sister’s admonition ? How could 
the cold warnings of prudence stem the torrent of adula¬ 
tion that swept through her heart? She was conscious, 
too, of her beauty; and, fur the first time, felt that its in¬ 
fluence was experienced by others. U'he reputation of 
the lovely novice spread far and near, and strangers came 
to Litiange to see and speak with her. The little weekly 
receptions at the “ Mairie ” were crowded with new faces. 
Officers from the garrison at Valence, and travellers, were 
continually arriving; and La Belle Margot ” was a 
toast pledged by hundreds who never saw her. 

From Ursule alone came words of warning. The 
world of her acquaintance met her with nothing but flat¬ 
tery, and flattery, too, more palpably expressed than is 
usual, since used to one upon whom, in a few days, life 
was to close for ever. 

Margot was told that, to waste her charms on the dull 
world of a little village, was an insult to her own beauty, 
and that Valence, which so long had heard of, should 
certainly see her. She believed tiiis, and accordingly in¬ 
sisted on going there. At Valence her triumphs were 
greater than ever ; but there she heard that Paris alone 
could rightly appreciate loveliness such as hers. They 
told her, too, that it was an age in which beauty was sove¬ 
reign ; and the nation, wearied of a monarchy, had ac¬ 
cepted military glory and female loveliness as the true 
elements of command. The will of the novice is a law 
at this period; and the old Marquis, who had now 
regained some remnant of his fortune, set out lor 
Paris. 

The most hacknied in the world’s ways knows well 
with what a sense of enjoyment he finds himself in Paris, 
the most brilliant of all the cities of the earth. The gor- 

g eouB panorama of life that passes there before his eyes 
as nowhere its equal. What, then, must it have ap- 
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peared to the fresh enthusiasm of that young girl, eager 
for pleasure, for excitement, and admiration I 
At first her whole soul was bent upon the gorgeous 
spectacle before her—the splendour of a scene such as 
she in imagination had never realised. The palaces, the 
military pomp, the equipages, the dress, were far above 
all she had conceived ol' magnificence and display; but 
the theatres imparted a delight to her beyond all the rest. 
The ideal world that she saw there, typified a world of 
passionate feeling, of love, joy, ambition, and triumph! 
What a glorious contrast to the grave-like stillness of the 
convent—to the living death of a poor nun's existence! 
It is true, she had been taught to regard these things as 
sinful, and as the base conceptions of a depraved nature ; 
she bad even come to witness them to confirm the abhor¬ 


rence in which she held them, and show that they ap¬ 
pealed to no one sentiment of her heart. Alas I the expe¬ 
riment was destined to prove too costly. 

The splendour, the beauty, the glowing language of the 
scene—^the strains of music, softer and more entrancing 
than ever swept across her senses—the very picturesque 
effect of everything, varied with every artifice of light and 
shadow, carried her away, and bore her to an ideal world, 
where she, too, had her homage of devotion, where her 
beauty had its worshippers, and she was herself loved. 
It was in vain that she tried to reason herself out of these 
fancies, and regard such displays as unreal and fictitious. 
Had they been so, thought she, they could not appeal, as 
I see and know they do, to the sympathies of those thou¬ 
sands whose breasts are heaving in suspense, and whose 
hearts are throbbing in agony But more than that, she 
beheld the great actress of the day received with all the 
homage rendered to a queen in the real world. 

If ever there was one calculated to carry with her from 
the stage into society all the admiration she excited, it was 
that admirable actress, who was then at the very outset of 
that brilliant career which for nigh half a century adorned 
the French stage, and rendered it the most celebrated in 
Europe. Young, beautiful in the highest sense of the 
word, with a form of perfect mould, gifted and graceful in 
every gesture, with a voice of thrilling sweetness, and a 
manner that in the highest circles fi>und no superior, Mdlle. 
Mors brought to her profession traits and powers, any one 
of which might have ensured success. 1 remember her 
well I I can bring to mind the thundering applause that 
did not wait for her appearance on the boards, but an¬ 
nounced her coming—^that gorgeous circle of splendid and 
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apparelled beauty, stimulated to a momentaiy burst of 
enthusiasm— that waving pit, rocking and heaving like a 
stormy sea—the hoarse bray of ten thousand voices, rude 
and ruthless enough many of them, and yet all raised in 
homage of one who spoke to the tenderest feelings of the 
heart, and whose accents were the softest sounds that ever 
issued from human lips. And I remember, too, how, at 
the first syllable she uttered, that deafening clamour would 
cease, and, by an impulse that smote every one of that 
vast assemblage in the same instant of time, the stillness 
was like the grave I 

Margot became so fascinated by her that she would not 
lose one single night when she performed. It was at first 
a pleasure—it then became a passion with her. The real 
life she mixed in became poor, weak, and uninteresting, be¬ 
side the world of intense feeling the stage presented. The 
one seemed all false, unreal, and fictitious; the other, 
truthful, and addressing itself to the heart direct. 

Mdlle. Mars herself at length remarked the lovely girl, 
who, with eager gaze and steadfast, sat each night in the 
same place, indifferent to everything, save the business of 
the scene. She felt the power she exercised over her, and 
saw how her whole nature was her captive. Once or twice 
their eyes actually met, and Margot felt at the moment 
that she was beneath the glance of one who read her very 
thoughts, and knew each working of her heart. 

A few nights after this, they met in society, and Mdlle. 
Mars, without introduction of any kind, approached and 
spoke to her. The words were few and commonplace— 
some half apology for a liberty—an expression of pleasure 
at meeting her, and a kind of thankful retuni for the at¬ 
tention by which she marked her. She saw the attraction 
which the stage possessed for her, and made it the subject 
of their conversation. The great actress was herself an 
enthusiast about her art, and when she spoke of it, her 
genius kindled at once, and her words rose to high elo¬ 
quence. She told Margot the whole story of her own de¬ 
votion to the stage—^how she had been destined to the 
cloister, and that an accidental visit to the theatre at 
Nancy had determined the entire fortunes of her life. 
felt within me,” said she, “ a power of expression that I 
could not hear to bury beneath the veil of the nuti. The 
poetry that stirred my heart should find its utterance ; nor 
could I endure the stormy conflict of passion that raged 
within me, save in giving it a form and a shape. 1 became 
an actress for myself, and hence, perhaps, wny 1 have met 
widt the applause of others.” 
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Margot's acquaintance thus casually formed, ripened 
into intimacy, and quickly into a close* friendship. The 
ritual that prescribed the ordeal through which she was 
going, ordained that it should be restricted by scarcely a 
limit. The novice was really to be her own mistress for a 
brief season in that world she was to leave so soon, and 
for ever. She now accompanied Mdlle. Mars not only into 
the wide circle of Farisiaii society, but into that far more 
seductive one, which consisted of her most intimate friends. 
Here she met all that boasted of artistic excellence in the 
capital—the brilliant dramatist, the witty reviewer of the 
Debats, the great actor—it was Talma in those days—the 
Prima Donna who was captivating all Europe, and a host 
of lesser celebrities, all brimful of spirits, joy and gaiety, 
as people with whom the world went well, and whose very 
business in it was that of pleasure and amusement. 1 need 
not trace the course by which Margot grew to a perfect 
infatuation with such company. Wiser and calmer heads 
than hers have been unable to resist the charms of a so¬ 
ciety made up of such elements. Ufor was she herself to 
pass without admiration from them. Her beauty and her 
youth, the mingled gentleness and energy of her tempera¬ 
ment, her girlish modesty, blended with a highly* wrought 
enthusiasm, were exactly the qualities which they could 
value and appreciate. 

“What gifts for the stage!" said one of the greatest 
amongst them, one night; “ if Mademoiselle was not a 
Marchioness, she might be a Mars." 

“ But I am going to be a nun," ssid she, innocently; and 
a joyous burst of laughter received the speech. “It is 
quite true,” said she, “ and most unkind of you to laugh 
at me.” 

“By St. Denis, I’ll go and turn Trappist, or Carmelite, 
to-morrow,” cried one, “ if only to pay you a visit in your 
convent.” 

“1 wish they’d accept me as almoner to your cloister, 
Mademoiselle,” said Breslot, the comedian, “ I’m getting 
tired of serious parts, and would like a little light busi¬ 
ness." 

“Ami the style of thing for a superior, think ye?” 
said JoHsard, the life of the “Franqiais,” throwing over his 
head a lace scarf of one of the ladies, and assuming a de¬ 
mure look of indescribable drollery. 

“ How I should like to hear Mademoiselle recite those 
lines in your play of Cecile, Mods. Bertignac,” said a fa¬ 
mous actress of tragedy. “ Her face, figure, voice, and 
•ait, are perfect for them. 1 mean the farewell the novice 
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takes of her sister, as day is just breaking, and the distant 
bells of the cloister announce the approach of the cere* 
mony.” 

“Where’s the book?—^who has it?” called out three or 
four together. 

“ Tile copies have been all seized by the police,” said 
one. “ Bertignac was suspected of a covert satire on the 
authorities.” 

“ Or they have been bought up for distribution by the 
Society of *B0ns Livres,’” said another; “and Bertignac 
is to be made Gentleman of the Pope’s Antechamber.” 

“ Here is one, however, fortunately rescued,” said MdUe. 
Mars, producing the volume, which Jossard quickly 
snatched from her, and began, in pompous tones, reciting 
the lines, beginning— 

** Soeur de mon enfonoo, si je to quitto pour toqjoui's.’’ 

“ An abominable line,” cried one; “and perfectly im¬ 
possible to give without a bassoon accompaniment for the 
last word.” 

“The epithet, too, is downright nonsense. Why sister 
of her infancy?—did she cease to be so as she grew up?” 
said another. 

“ 1 w'rote the lines after supping with Breslot,” said the 
author. “One is not accountable for words uttered in 
moments of debility and hunger." 

“ Be the lines what they may, let us hear Mdlle. read 
them,” said Talma; “and I mistake greatly, but with all 
our studied accuracy, we shall learn something from one 
whose nature is not bound by our trammels.” 

To have adventured on such a task, before such an 
audience, was more than Margot could dare to contemplate, 
and she grew faint and sick at the hare thought. 'JThey 
were not, however, of that mould which listens to excuses 
and refusals. The great familiarity which existed amon^H 
them excluded all deference to individual likings or dis- 
likings, and if servants of the public on the stage, off the 
boards they w^ere the slaves of each other. Margot, al¬ 
most lifeless with terror, was therefore obliged to comply. 
At first the words fell from her lips almost inaudibly ; by 
degrees her voice gained strength, and only a trenmlous 
accent betrayed the struggle within her. But, at last, 
when she came to the part where the nun, as if asking 
herself whether the world and its fascinations had taken 
DO hold upon her heart, confesses, with a burst of spirit* 
wrung misery, that it was so, and that to leave that joyous 
sunlij^t for the gloomy sepulchre of the cloister, was worse 
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than death itself, her utterance grew full and strong, her 
dark eyes flashed, her colour heightened, her bosom 
heaved,' and she gave the passage with such a burst of 
thrillihg eloquence, that the last words were drowned in 
thunders of applause, only hushed as they beheld her fall 
back fainting, and perfectly overcome by her emotions. 

^^And you think you can take the veil, child?’* asked 
Millie. Mars, when they were alone. 

But Margot made no answer. 

** You believe, Margot, that it will be possible for you 
to stifle within you feelings such as these, and that the veil 
and the cord can change your nature ? No, no 1 If the 
heart be not dead, it is cruelty to bury it. Yours is not so, 
and shall have another destiny.” 

Mdllc. Mars at once communicated with the old Marquis, 
and endeavoured to dissuade him from his purpose re¬ 
garding his grand-daughter; but he would not listen to her 
arguments, nor heed her counsels. At first, indeed, he 
could not be brought to believe that Margot herself could 
concur in them. It seemed incredible to him, that a child 
of his house could so far forget her station and self-respect 
as to avow herself unequal to any sacrifice or any trial, 
much less one in itself the noblest and the highest of all 
mar^dom. 

“ You will see,” cried he eagerly, “ that it is you—not I 
—have mistaken her. These gauds of the lashionable 
world have no real attraction for her. Her heart is within 
those walls, where, in a few days more, she will herself be 
for ever. She shall come and tell you so with her own 
lips.” 

He sent a servant to call her, but she was not to be 
found! He searched everj^where, but in vain. Margot 
was gone! From that day forth she was not to be met 
with. No means were spared in prosecuting the search. 
Mdlle. Mars herself, deeply afliicted at any inducements 
she might have held forth to her, joined eagerly in the 
pursuit, but to no end. 

But you cannot mean, Abbe,” said I, as he completed 
the narrative, ** that to this very hour no trace of her has 
been discovered ? ” 

“ 1 will not say so much,” said he, for once or twice 
tidings have reached her friends, that she was well and 
happy. The career she had chosen, she well knew would 
be regarded by her family as a deep degradation ; and she 
only said to one who saw her, ^ Tell them that their name 
shall 110 be dishonoured. As for her who bears^ it, she 
deemi^Tself ennobled by the stage I ’ She was in Italy 
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when last heard of, and in the Italian theatres; and in some 
of Alfieri^s pieces had earned the most triumphant successes. 
Poor girl; irom her very cradle her destiny marked her 
for misfortune. What a mockery, then, these triumphs if 
she but recalls the disgrace by which they are purchased I 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

THE GLOOMIEST PASSAGE OF ALL. 

Shall I own that Margot's story atfected me in a verj)^ 
different manner from what the good Abb6 had intended it 
should ? I could neither sympathise with the outraged 
pride of the old Marquis, the offended dignity of family, 
nor with the insulted honour of the sacred vocation she 
had abandoned. My rcdections took a very different form, 
and turned entirely upon the dangers of the career she had 
adopted—perils which, from what 1 could collect of her 
character, were extremely likely to assail her. She was 
young, beautiful, gifted, and ambitious ^ and, above all, 
she was friendless. What temptations would not assail 
her—by what flatteries would she not be beset I Would 
she be endowed with strength to resist these? Would 
the dignity of her ancient descent guard her, or would the 
enthusiasm for her art protect her? These were questions 
that I could not solve, or rather, I solved them in many and 
different ways. For a long time had she occupied a great 
shai-e in my heart; sometimes 1 felt towards her as towards 
a sister. 1 thought of the hours v'e had passed side by 
side over our books—^now working hard and eagerly, now 
silent and thoughtful, as some train of ideas would wile us 
away from study, and leave us forgetful of even each 
other—^till a chance word, a gesture, a sigh, would recall 
us—and then, interchanging our confessions, for such they 
were, we turned to our books again. But at other times, I 
thought of her as one dearer still than this—as of one to 
win whose praise 1 would adventure anything —whose 
chance words lingered in my memory, suggestive of many 
a hope, and, alas ! many a fear! It is no graceful reflec¬ 
tion to dwell upon, however truthful, that our first loves 
are the emanations of our self-esteem. They who first 
teach us to be heroes to our own hearts are our earliest 
idols. Ay, and with all the changes and chances of life, 
they have their altars within us to our latest years. Why 
should it not be so ? What limit ought there to be to our 
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RTatitude, to those who first suggested noble ambitions, 
high-soaring thoughts, and hopes of a glorious future-— 
who instilled in us our first pride of manhood, and made 
us seem worthy of being loved I 
Margot had done all this for me when but a child, and 
now she was a woman, beautiful and gifted! The fame 
of her genius was world-wide. Did she still remember 
me ?—had she ever a thought for the long past hours wlicn 
we walked hand-in-hand together, or sat silently in some 
summer arhouf ? I recalled all that she had ever said to 
me, in consolation of the past, or with hope for the future. 
I pondered over little incidents, meaningless at the time, but 
now full of their own strong significance; and I felt at 
last assured that, when she had spoken to me of ambitious 
darings and high exploits, she had been less exhorting me 
than giving utterance to the bursting feelings of lier own 
adventurous spirit. 

Her outbreaks of impatience—her scarcely suppressed 
rebellion against the dull ritual of our village life—^her ill- 
disguised suspicion of priestly infiuence, now rose before 
me; and I could see, that the flame which had burst forth 
at last, had been smouldering for many a year within her. 
I could remember, too, the temper, little short of scorn, in 
which she saw me devote myself to Jesuit readings, and 
labour hard at the dry tasks the Sister TJrsule had pre¬ 
scribed for me. And yet then all my ambitious were of 
the highest and noblest. 1 could have braved any dan- 

f ers, or met perils, in the career of a missionary! 

iabour, endurance, suffering, martyrdom itself, had no 
terror for me. How was it that this spirit did not touch 
her heart? Were all her sympathies so bound up with the 
world that every success was valueless that won no favour 
with mankind ? Had she no test for nobility of soul save 
in recognition of society? When I tried to answer these 
questions, I suddenly bethought me of my own short¬ 
comings. Where had this ambition led roc—what were 
its fruits ? Had 1 really pursued the proud path I once 
tracked otit for myself?—or, worse thought again, had it 
no existence whatever? Were devotion, piety, and single- 
heartedness, nothing but imposition, hypocrisy, and priest¬ 
craft?—Were the bright examples of missionary en¬ 
terprise only cheats?—were all the narratives of their 
perihnis existence hut deception and falsehood ? M}' latter 
experiences of life had served little to exalt the world in 
esteem. I had far more frequently come into contact 
with corruption than with honesty. My experiences were 
iU those of firaud and treachery—of such, too, from men 
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that the world reputed as honourable and high-minded. 
There was but one step more, and that a narrow oncy to 
include the priest in the same category with the layman, 
and deem them all alike rotten and corrupted. 1 must 
acknowledge that the Abbe himself gave no contradiction 
to this unlucky theory. Artful and designing always, he 
scrupled at nothing to attain an object, and could employ 
a casuistry to enforce his views far more creditable to his 
craft than to his candour. I was no stranger to the arts by 
which he thought to entrap myself. 1 saw him conde¬ 
scend to habits and associates the very reverse of those he 
liked, in the hope of pleasing me ; and even when, nar¬ 
rating the storj'^ of Margot’s fall—for such he called it—I 
saw him watching the impression it produced upon me, 
and canvassing, as it were, the chances, that here at length 
might possibly be found the long-wished-fur means of 
obtaining influence over me. 

“I do not ask of you,” said he, as he concluded, “to 
see all these things as 1 sec them. Tun knew them in 
their days of poverty and downfall; you have seen them 
the inhabitants of an humble village, leading a life of ob¬ 
scurity and privation; their very pretension to rank and 
title a thing to conceal; their ancient blood a subject of 
scorn and insult. But 1 remember the Marquis de Juper- 
nois, a haughty noble in the haughtiest court of Europe ,* 
I have seen that very Marquis receiving royalty on the 
steps of his own chateau, and have witnessed his days of 
greatness and grandeur.” 

“ True,” said I, “ but even with due allowance for all 
this, 1 cannot regard the matter in the same light that you 
do. To iny eyes, there is no such dignity in the life of a 
nun, nor any such disgrace in that of an actress.” 

I said this purposely in the very strongest terms I could 
employ, to see how Lc would reply to it. 

“ And 3 mu arc right, Gervois,” said he, laying his hand 
affectionately on mine. “You are right. Genius and 
goodness can ennoble any station, and there are few 
places where such qualities exert such influence as the 
st^e.” 

1 suffered him to continue without interruption in this 
strain, for every word he spoke served to confirm me in 
my susjiicion of his dishonesty. Mistaking the attention 
with which 1 listened for an evidence of conviction, he 
enlarged upon the theme, and ended at last by the conclu¬ 
sion, that to judge of Margot’s actions fairly, we should 
first learn her motives. 
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** Who ean tell,” said he, what good she may not have 
proposed to herself!—by what years of patient endurance 
and study—by what passages of sufTeriog and sorrow she 
may have planned some great and good object. It is a 
narrow view of life that limits itself to the day we live in. 
They who measure their station by the task they perform, 
and not by its results on the world at large, are but short¬ 
sighted mortals; and it is thus I would speak to yourself, 
Grervois. You are dissatisded with your path in life. You 
complain of it as irksome, and even ignoble. Have you 
never asked yourself, Is not this mere egotism ? Have I 
the right to think only of what suits me, and accommo¬ 
dates itself to my caprices ? Are there no higher objects 
than my pleasure or my convenience ? Is the great fabric 
of society of less account than my likings or dislikiugs V 
Am I the judge, too, of the influence 1 may exert over 
others, or how iny actions may sway the destinies of man- 
kiiid ? None should be more able to apply those facts 
than yourself—you that, in a rank of which you were, I 
must say unjustly, ashamed, and yet were oftentimes in 
possession of secrets on which thrones rested and dynas¬ 
ties endured.” 

He said much more in the same strain ; some of his ob¬ 
servations being true and incontestable, and others the 
mere outpouring of his crafty and subtle intellect. They 
both alike fell unheeded by me now. Enough for me 
that I had detected, or fancied I had detected, him. I 
listened only from curiosity, and as cue listens for the last 
time. 

Yes I I vowed to myself that this should he our last 
meeting. I could not descend to the meanness of dissi¬ 
mulation, and affect a friendship I did not feel; nor could 
I expose myself to the chances of a temptation which as¬ 
sailed me in so man}* shapes and forms. I resolved, there¬ 
fore, that 1 would not again visit the Ahbd ; and my only 
doubt was, whether 1 should not formally declare my de¬ 
termination. 

He had ceased to speak; and 1 sat, silently pondering 
this question in my own mind. I forgot that 1 was not 
alone, and was only conscious of my error when I looked 
up and saw his small and deep-set eyes firmly fixed upon 
me. 

“ Well, be it so, Gervois,” said he, calmly; “ but let us 
part firiends.” 

I started, and felt my face and forehead burning with a 
eudden flush of shame. There are impulses that sway 
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US sometimes stronger than our reason; but they are hur¬ 
ricanes that pass away quickly, and leave the bark of our 
destiny to sail on its course unswervingly. 

“ You’ll come back to me one of these days, and 1 will 
be just as readj' to say, * Welcome 1’ as I now say ‘ Good¬ 
bye ! good-bye!”’ and, sorrowfully repeating the last 
word as he went, he waved his hand to me, and withdrew. 

For a moment I wished to follow him, to say 1 know 
not what; but calmer thoughts prevailed, and 1 left the 
house, and wandered homewards. That same evening 1 
sent in my demand of resignation, and the next morning 
came the reply according it. My first thought was a joy¬ 
ful sense of liberty and freedom from a bondage I had 
long rebelled against; my next was a dreary consciousness 
of my helpless and friendless condition in life. I opened 
my little purse upon the table, and spread out its contents 
before me. There were seven pounds and a few shillings. 
A portion of ray salary was still due to me, but now I 
would have felt it a degradation to claim it, so odious had 
the career become in my eyes. 

I began to think over the various things for which my 
capacity might fit me. They seemed a legion when 1 
stood in no need of them, and yet none now rose to my 
mind, without some almost impassable barrier. I knew 
no art nor handicraft. My habits rendered me unequal to 
daily labour with my hands. I knew many things en 
amateur, but not as an artist. 1 could ride, draw, fence, 
and had some skill in music, but in not one of these could 
I compete with the humblest of those who taught them. 
Foreign languages, too, I could speak, read, and write 
well; hut of any method to communicate their knowledge 
1 had not the vaguest conception. AfYer all, these seemed 
my best acquirements, and 1 determined to try and teach 
them. 

With this resolve I went out and spent two pounds of 
my little capital in books. It was a scanty library, but 1 
arrayed it on a table next my window with pride and satis¬ 
faction. I turned over the leaves of my dictionary with 
something of the feeling with which a settler in a new 
region of the globe might have w’andcred through his little 
territory. 

My grammars I regarded as mines whose ores were to 
enrich me; and my well-thumbed copy of Telemachus, 
and an odd volume of Lessing’s comedies, were in them¬ 
selves stores of pleasure and amusement. 1 suppose it is 
a condition of the human mind that makes our enjoyment 
in the ratio of the sacrifices they have cost us. 1 know of 

23 
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myseli, that since that day I now speak of, it has been my 
fortune to be wealthy, to possess around me every luxury 
my wish could compass, and yet 1 will own it, that I have 
never gazed on the well>hlled shelves of a costly library 
replete with every comfort, with a tithe of the satisfaction 
1 wen contemplated the two or three dog-earCd volumes 
that lay before me. 

My nrst few days of liberty were passed in planning out 
the future. 1 studied the newspapers in hope of meeting 
something adapted to my capacity; but though in ap¬ 
pearance no lack of these, I invariably found some fatal 
obstacle intervened to prevent my success. At one place, 
the requirements were beyond my means ; at another, the 
salary was insudicient for bare support; and at one 1 re¬ 
member my functions of teacher were to be united >vith 
menial offices against which niy pride revolted. I resolved 
to adventure at last, and opened a little school—an evening 
school for those whose occupations made the day too valu¬ 
able to devote any part of it to education. 

At the end of some live weeks I bad three pupils; hard¬ 
working and hard-worked men they were, who steadily 
bent upon advauccinent in life, now entered upon a career 
of labour far greater than all they had ever encountered. 

Two were about to emigrate, and their studies were 
geography, with some natural history, and whatever 1 
could acquire for them of information about the resources 
of a certain portion of Upper Canada. The third was a 
weaver, and desired to learn Frcncti, in order to read the 
works of French mathematicians, at that time sjuiringly 
translated into English. He was a man of superior in¬ 
tellect, and ca])able of a high cultivation, but poor to the 
very last degree. The thirst for knowledge had possessed 
him exactly as the passion lor gambling lays hold of some 
other men. He lived for nothing else. The defeats and 
difficulties he encountered but served to brace him to 
further efforts, and he seemed to forget all his privations 
and his poverty, in the aim of his glorious pursuit. 

To keep in advance of him in his knowledge, I found 
impossible. All that 1 could do was to aid him in acquir¬ 
ing French, which, strange to say, presented great difficul¬ 
ties to him. He, however, made me a partaker of his own 
enthusiasm, and I worked hard and long at pursuits for 
which my habits of mind and thought little adapted me. 
1 need scarcely say, that all this time my worldly wealth 
made no progress. My scholars were very poor them¬ 
selves, and the pittance I earned from them I bad often- 
timeft to refuse accepting. Each day showed my little 
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resources growing smaller, and my hopes held out no 
better prospect for the future. 

Was 1 to struggle on thus to the last, and sink under 
the pressure, was now the question that kept perpetually 
rising to my mind. My poverty had now descended to 
actual misery} my clothes were ragged; myslioes scarcely 
held together; more than once an entire day would pass 
without my breaking my fast. 

1 lost all zest for lite, and wandered about in lonely and 
unfrequented places, in a half-dreamy state, too vague to 
be called melancholy. My mind, at this time, vacillated 
between a childish timidity and a species of almost savage 
ferocity. At some moments tears would steal along my 
cheeks, and my heart vibrated to the very dnest emotions; 
at others, I was possessed with an almost demoniac fierce^ 
ness, that seemed only in search of some object to wreak 
its vengeance upon. A strange impression, however, 
haunted me through both these opposite states, and this 
w^as, that my life was menaced by some one or other, and 
that I went in hourly peril of assassination. This sense of 
danger impressed me with either a miserable timidity, or a 
reckless, even an insolent intrepidity. 

By degrees, all other thoughts were merged in this one, 
and every incident, no matter how trifling, served to 
strengthen and confirm it. Fortunately for iny reader I 
have no patience to trace out the fancies by which I was 
haunted. I imagined that kings and emperors were in 
the conspiracy against me, and that cabinets only plotted 
how to entra[) me. 1 sold the last remnant of niy ward¬ 
robe, and my few remaining books, and quitted my 
dwelling, to forsake it again for another, after a few days. 
Grim want was, at length, before me, and I found myself 
one morning—it was a cold one of December—with only 
a few pence remaining. It chanced to be one of my days 
of calmer temperament; for some previous ones I had been 
in a state bordering on frenzy; and now the reaction had 
left me weak and depressed, but reasouable. 

I went over, to myself, as well as 1 was able, all my 
previous life : 1 tried to recall the names of the few with 
whom my fate seemed to connect me, and of whose where¬ 
abouts I knew nothing ; 1 canvassed in my own mind how 
much might be true of these stories which 1 used to hear 
of my birth and parentage, and whether the whole might 
not possibly have been invented to conceal some darker 
history. Such doubts had possibly not assailed me in 
other times; but now, with broken hopes and shattered 
Strength, they took a bold possession of me. I aofetudly 
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possessed nothing which might serve to confirm my pre¬ 
tension to station. Documents or papers I had none; nOT 
was there, so far as I knew, a living witness to bear testi¬ 
mony to my narrative. In pondering thus I suddenly 
remembered that, in the letter which 1 once had addressed 
to Mr. Pitt, were enclosed some few memoranda in corro¬ 
boration of my story. What they were exactly, and to 
what extent they went, I could not recall to memory; but 
it was enough that they were, in some shape, evidences oi 
that which already, to my own mind, was assuming the 
character of a delusion. 

To this faint chance I now attached myself 'ivith a last 
effort of desperation. Some clue might possibly be found 
in these papers to guide my search, and my whole thoughts 
were now bent upon obtaining them. With this object 
I sat down and wrote a few most respectful lines to the 
minister, stating the nature of my request, and humbly ex¬ 
cusing myself for the intrusion on his attention. A week 
passed over—a week of almost starvation—and yet no reply 
reached me. 1 now wrote again more pressingly than be¬ 
fore, adding that my circumstances did not admit of delay: 
and that if, by any mischance, the papers had been lost or 
mislaid, I still would entreat his excellency's kindness to— 
I believe 1 said recall what he could remember of these 
documents, and thus supply the void left by their loss. 
This letter shared the same fate as my former one. I 
wrote a third time, I knew not in what terms, for 1 wrote 
late at night, after a day of mad and fevered impatience. 
1 had fasted for nigh two entire days. An intense thirst 
never ceased to torture me; and as I wandered wildly 
here and there, my state alternated between fits of cold 
shuddering, and a heat that seemed to be burning my very 
vitals. The delusions of that terrible interval were, doubt¬ 
less, the precursors ol actual madness. I bethought me ot 
every torture I had ever heard of—-of all the sufferings 
martyrdom had ever borne, but to which death came at 
last as the comforter; but to me no such release seemed 
possible, i felt as though I had done all that should in¬ 
voke it. “ Want—sickness—suffering—despair—arc these 
not enough," 1 asked myself—“ must guilt and self-murder 
be added to the terrible list?” And it was, I remember, 
with a kind of triumphant pride, 1 determined against this. 
“ If mankind reject me,” said I—“ if thej^ make of me an 
outcast and a victim, on them shall lie all the shame and 
all the sin. Enough for me the misery—will not have 
the infamy of my death!” 

1 have said 1 wrote a third letter; and to ma.ke sure of 
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itB coining to hand, I walked with it to Hounslow. The 
journey occupied me more than half the night, for it was 
day when 1 arrived. I delivered it into the hands of a 
servant, and saying that. 1 should wait for the answer, 1 sat 
down upon a stone bench beside the door. Overcome with 
fatigue, and utterly exhausted, I fell olf asleep—a sound 
and, strange to sav, delicious sleep, with calm and pleasant 
dreams. From this I was aroused by a somewhat rude 
shake, and on looking up saw that a considerable number 
of persons were around me. 

Stand up, my good fellow,'' cried a man who, though 
in plain clothes and unarmed, proclaimed by his manner of 
command that he was in authority; “ stand up, if you 
please.” 

1 made an effort to obey, but sank down again upon the 
bench, faint and exhausted. 

“ He wants a drink of water,” cried one. 

“ He wants summut to eat^—that's what he wants,” said 
a labouring man in front of me. 

“ We’ll take him where he’ll be properly looked after,” 
said the first speaker. ** Just stand back, good people, 
and leave me to deal with him.” The crowd retired as he 
spoke, while, coming nearer, he bent down towards me and 
said—“ Is your name Paul Gervois ? ” 

“ I have gone by that name,” I replied. 

“And is this in your handwriting?—mind, you needn't 
say so if you don’t like; I only ask the question out of 
curiosity.” 

“ Yes,” said T, eagerly ] “ what does Mr. Pitt say?— 
what reply does he make me ? ” 

“ Oh, you’ll hear all that time enough. Just try now if 
you couldn't come along with me as far as the road; I’ve a 
carriage there a-waiting.” 

1 did my best to rise, hut weakness again overcame 
me, and 1 could only stammer out a few faint words of 
excuse. 

“ Don’t you see that the man is dying?” said some one, 
half indignantly, but the constable—^for snch he was— 
made some rough answer, and then stooping down he 
passed his arm round me, and lifted me to my feet at 
once. As he half carried, half pushed me along, 1 tried 
to obtain some answrer to my former question, “ What 
reply had the minister made me?” 

“You’ll know' all that time enough, my good friend,” 
was all the answer 1 could obtain, as, assisting me into the 
carriage, he took his place at my side, and gave the word 
to proceed “ to Town.” 
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Not a word passed between us as we went along; for my 
part, I was too indifferent to life itself to care wbither he 
was conducting me, or with what object. As well as 
utter listlessness woiild permit me to think, I surmised 
that I had been arrested. Is it not a strange confession, 
that 1 felt a sense of pleasure in the thought that 1 had 
not been utterly forgotten by the world, and that my 
existence was recognised, even at the cost of an accusa¬ 
tion. 1 conclude that to understand this feeling on my 
part, one must have been as forlorn and desolate as 1 was. 
T experienced neither fear nor curiosity as to what might 
he the charge against me ; nor was my indifference that of 
conscious innocence—it was pure carelessness! 

I slept that night in a prison, and ate of prison fare— 
ravenously and eagerly too; so much so, that the turnkey, 
compassionating me, Ictched me some of his own supper 
to sati.sfy my cravings. I awoke the next day with a 
gnawing sense of hunger, intensely painful, far more so 
than my former suffering from want. 1'hat day, and 1 
believe the two following ones, I spent in durance, and at 
last was conveyed in the prison-cart to the ofHce of a 
m^istrate. 

The court was densely crowded, but the cases called 
seemed commonplace and uninteresting—at least so they 
appeared to me, as I tried in vnin to follow’ them. At 
length the crier called out the name of Paul Gervois, and 
it was less the words than the directed looks of the vast 
assembly, as they all turned toward.^ me, show'cd that I 
was the representative of that designation. 

My sense of shame at this moment prevented ray ob¬ 
serving accurately what went forward; hut I soon rallied, 
and perceived that my case w’as then before the court, and 
my accuser it was who then addressed the bench. 

The effort to follow the speaker, to keep up with the 
narrative that fell from his lips, was indescribably painful 
to me. I can compare my struggle to nothing save the 
endeavour of one with a shattered limb to keep pace w’ith 
the step of his unwounded comrades. Tlic very mur¬ 
murs of indignation that at times stirred the auditory, 
increased this feeling to a kind of agony. I knew that 
it was all-important 1 should hear and clearly under¬ 
stand what was said, and yet my faculties were unequal to 
the effort. 

The constable who arrested me came forward next, and 
i^ke as tO' the few words which passed between us, 
affirming how 1 had conlesscd to a certain letter as being 
written by myself, and that I alone was to be held respon- 
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sible for its contents. When he left the table, the ju^e 
called on me for my defence. 1 stared vaguely from side 
to side, and asked to what charge ? 

“ You have been present, prisoner, during the whole of 
this examination, and have distinctly heard the allegation 
against you,” replied he. “ The charge is for having 
written a threatening letter to one of his Miy csty's ministers 
of state; a letter which in itself constitutes a grave 
offence, but is seriously aggravated, as being part ol a 
loug-])ursued system of intimidation, and enforced by 
menaces of the most extreme violence.” 

1 was now suddenly recalled to a clearness of compre¬ 
hension, and able to follow him, as he detailed how a 
certain Mr. Conway—the private secretary of the minister 
—proved the receipt of the letter in question, as well as 
two others in the same hand. The last of these—which 
constituted the chief allegation against me—was then read 
aloud; and anything more abominable and detestable it 
would be hard to conceive. After recapitulating a demand 
for certain documents—so vaguely worded as to seem a 
mere invented and trumped-up request—it went to speak 
of great services unrewarded, and honourable zeal not 
only neglected but persecuted. Froui this—which so far 
possessed a certain degree of coherency and reason—it 
suddenly broke off into the wildest and most savage 
menaces. It spoke of one, wlio held life so cheaply, that 
he lelt no sacridee in offering it up for the gratification of 
his vengeance. 

“ Houseless, friendless, and starving; without food, 
without a name—for yon have robbed me of even that— 
I have crawled to your door to avenge myself and die!” 

Such were the last words of this epistle ; and they ring 
in my ears even yet, with shame and horror. 

“ i never uttered such sentiments as these—words like 
those never escaped me I ” cried I, in an agony of indigna¬ 
tion. 

“ There is the letter,” said the magistrate; “ do you 
deny having written it?” 

“ It is mine—it is in my own hand,” muttered I, in a 
voice scarcely audible; and 1 had to cling to the dock to 
save myself from falling. 

Of what followed 1 know nothing—absolutely nothing, 
n'hcre seemed to be a short debate and discussion of some 
kind; and 1 could catch, here and there, some chance 
phrase or word that sounded compassionately towards me. 
At lest I heard the magistrate say,— 

** If you tell me, w. Conway, that Mr, Pitt does not 
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wisli to press the charge^ nor do more than protect himself 
from future molestation, 1 am willing to admit the prisoner 
to bail—good and sufRcient bail—for his conduct hereafter. 
In default of this, however, I shall feel bound to commit 
him.” 

Again some discussion ensued, terminated by some one 
asking me if 1 could produce the required securities. 

By this time a slight reaction to my state of debility 
had set in—that fevered condition in which passion as* 
sumed the ascendant; and I answered, haughtily,— 

“Bail for whom? Is it for him to whom they re¬ 
fused bread that they will go surety ? Look at these rags, 
sir—see these wasted arms—hear this voice, hoarse as 
it is with hunger—and ask yourself who could pledge 
himself for such misery?” 

He uttered some commonplaces—at least so they sounded 
to me—about there being no necessary connection between 
want and crime ; but I stopped him short, saying,— 

“Then you have never fasted, sir—never known what 
it was to struggle against the terrible temptations that 
arise in a famimed heart; to sink down upon a bed of 
straw, and think of the thousands at that moment iu 
affluence, and think of them with hate! No link between 
want and crime! None, for they are one. Want is envy 
—want is malice. Its evil counsellors ai'e everywhere— 
in the plash of the wave at midnight—in the rustle of the 
leaves in a dark wood—^in the chamber of the sick man; 
wherever guilt can come, a whispering voice will say, ‘ be 
there!’ ” 

Some friendly by-stander here counselled me to calm 
myself, and not aggravate mv position by words of angry 
impatience. The air of sympathy touched me, and I said 
no more. 

I was committed to prison—remanded, I believe they 
said—to be called up at some future day, when further in¬ 
quiries had been made into my mode of life and habits. 
The sentence—so well as I could understand it—^^vas not 
a severe one—imprisonment, without labour or any other 
penalty. I was told that I had reason to be grateful! but 
gratitude was then at a low ebb within me ; fur whatever 
moralists may say, it is an emotion that never thrives on 
misery. As I w^as led away, I overheard some comments 
that were passed upon me. One called me mad, * and 

! >itied me ; another said I was a practised impostor, far too 
eniently dealt with ; a third classed me with the vile herd 
of those who Jive by secret crimes, and hoped for some 
stringent act against such criminals. 
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There was not one to ask, Why has he done this thing, 
and how shall others be saved from his example ? 

They who followed me with looks of contempt and 
aversion never guessed that the prison was to me a grateful 
home ; that if the strong door shut out liberty, it excluded 
starvation too, and that ifal could not stray at will through 
the green lanes, yet my footsteps never bore me to me 
darksome pond, where the black depth whispered—ob¬ 
livion 1 


CHlPTER XXXVIII. 

THE STREETS. 

1 WAS liberated from prison at the end of eight days. I 
begged hard to be allowed to remain there, but wjis not 
permitted. This interval, short as it was, had done much 
to recruit my strength and rally my faculties; it served 
besides to instil into me a calm and patient resolve to de¬ 
pend solely on myself; and effacing, so far as I might, all 
hopes of tracing out my family, 1 determined now to 
deem no labour too humble by which I might earn a live¬ 
lihood. 

I am now speaking of fifty years ago, and the world has 
made rapid strides since that. The growing necessities of 
our great population, and the wide field fur enterprise 
offered by our colonies, have combined to produce a social 
revolution few could have predicted once. The well¬ 
born and the tenderly-nurtured have now gone forth in 
thousands to try their fortunes in far away lands, to brave 
hardships and encounter toil that the hard sons of labour 
themselves are fain to shrink from; but at the time I speak 
of this bold spirit had not burst into life—the world was 
insolent in its prosperity, and never dreamed of a reverse. 

By transcribing letters and papers for one of the 
officials, while in jail, I had earned four shillings, and with 
this sum, my all in the world, 1 now found myself follow¬ 
ing the flood-tide of that host which moves daily along the 
Strand in London. 1 had breakfasted heartily before I 
left the prison, and, resolving to hoard up my little 
treasure, determined to eat noting more on that day. As 
1 walked along 1 felt that the air, sharp and frosty as it 
was, excited and invigorated me. The bright blue sky 
overhead, the clear outline of every object, brisk stir 
and movement of the population, all helped to cheer my 
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spirits, and I ciqisrienced a sense of freedom, as that of 
one who, havine thrown off a long-carried burden, is at 
last free to walk unencumbered. A few hours before 1 
fancied I could have been well satisfied to wear out life 
within the walls of my prison, but now I felt that liberty 
compensated for any hardship. Idle town on that morning 
presented an aspect of more than ordinary stir and excite¬ 
ment. Men were at work in front of all the houses, on 
ladders and scaffoldings; huge frameworks, with gaudy 
paintings, were being hoisted from the roofs, and signs of 
wonderful preparation of one kind or other were every¬ 
where visible I stopped to inquire the meaning, and was 
told, not without a stare of surprii^, that London was 
about to illuminate in joyful commemoration of the treaty 
of peace just signed with France. I thanked iny informant, 
and moved on. Assuredly there were few in either coun¬ 
try who bad less reason to be interested in such tidings 
than myself. I possessed nothing, not even a nationality 
that I could safely lay claim to. In the hope of approach¬ 
ing prosperity to-morrow, so forcibly expressed in many an 
inscription—in all those devices of enthusiastic patriotism, 
1 had no share. In fact, I was like one of another nation, 
suddenly dropped in the midst of a busy population, whose 
feelings, hopes, and aspirations were ail new and strange 
to me. 

As I came up to Charing-cross a dense crowd stopped 
the way, gazing with wondering eyes at a great triumphal 
arch, which spanned the thoroughfare, and vdiose frail 
timbers gave but a sorry intimatiim of the splendour it 
should exhibit after night-fall. Immense draperies floated 
from this crazy framework, and vast transparencies dis¬ 
played in tasteless allegory the blessings of a peace. The 
enthusiasm of admiration was high among the spectators; 
doubtless, the happy occasion itself suggested a cordiality 
of approval that the preparations themselves did not war¬ 
rant ; for at r very step in the construction, a hearty cheer 
would hurst lorth from the crowd in recognition of the 
success of che work. My attention, undisturbed by such 
emotions, was fixed upon one of the poles of the scaffold¬ 
ing, which, thrown considerably out of its perpendicular, 
swayed and bent at every step that approached it, and 
threatened, if not speedily looked to, to occasion some dis¬ 
aster. I pointed this out to one beside me, who as quickly 
communicated it to another, and in less than a minute 
after, a panic cry was raised that the scaffold was falling. 
The crowd fell back in terror, while the men upon the 
scaffolding, not knowing in what quarter the danger 
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existed, stood in terrified groups, or madly rushed to the 
ladders to escape. The mad snouts and scretms of those 
beneath added to the confusion, and rendered it impossible 
to convey warning to those in ])eril. At this instant a man 
was seen approacliing the weak port of the scaffold, and 
though at every step he took, the ill-fated pole swerved 
fiirther and further from the right line, he was utterly un¬ 
conscious of his danger, and seemed only bent on gaining 
a rope, which, fastened by one end above, hung down to 
the porclT beneath. Wild cries and yells were raised to 
warn him of his peril, but not heeding, nor, perhaps, 
hearing them, he seized the cord and swung himself free 
of the scaffold. 

In an instant the fabric gave way, and, bending over, 
came down with a terrible crash of falling beams and 
splintered timber. It fell so close to where I stood, that 
it struck down an old man with whom I had been convers¬ 
ing the moment before. Strangely too, amidst that dense 
throng, this was the only serious injury inflicted ; but be 
was struck dead—at least, he only lingered for the few 
minutes it took to carry him to a neighbouring public- 
house, where he expired. 

“ old Harry ; lie always said he’d die at his cross¬ 
ing,” said the publican, as he recognised the features. 

“ lie thought it was them new-fashioned curricles 
would do for him, though,” said another. lie said so to 
me last week, for he was getting too old to escape when he 
saw them coming.” 

“ Old! I should think he was. lie was on that there 
crossing at the coronation—a matter of fifty years ago.” 

“ Say forty, my good friend, and you’ll be nigher the 
mark; but even forty sufficed to leave him well off for 
the rest of his days, if he had but had prudence to know 
it.” 

As I stood thus listening, I leaned upon the broom 
which I had taken from the old man’s hand when I lifted 
him up. > 

“ I’ll give you a matter of ten pounds for it, master,” 
said a gruff-looking fellow, addressing me, while he 
touched the broom with his knuckle. “ Five down on the 
nail, and the rest ten shillings a-week. Ho you say done?” 
Before I could collect myself to understand what this offer 
might mean, a dozen others were crowding around me with 
a number of similar proposals. 

“ You don’t know the rule amongst these fellows,” said 
the landlord, addressing me; but it is this, that whoever 
touches the broom first after its owner is killed, succeeds 
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to the crossing. It*s yours now, to work or dispose of, as 
you like best.” 

“ He’ll ncTer work it—he doesn’t know the town,” said 
one. 

He’d not know Charley Fox from Big Hullcscoat the 
tailor.” 

“ He’d splash Colonel Hanyer, and sweep clean for the 
Duke of Queensberry.” 

“And forget to have change for Lord Bute,” cried 
another—a sally so generally applauded, that it showed a 
full appreciation of its trutlifulness. 

“ I’ll try it, nevertheless, gentlemen,” said I, addressing 
the company respectfully; “ and if the landlord will only 
mve me credit for hali-a-guinea’s worth of liquor, we’ll 
drink my accession to office at once.” 

This was agreeably received by all, even the landlord, 
who ushered us into an inner room to enjoy ourselves. 

If I had not transgressed too freely already on my 
reader’s patience by details which have no immediate bear¬ 
ing on my own life, I should have been greatly tempted to 
revive some recollections of that evening—one of the 
strangest I ever passed. Assuredly the guild of which 1 
suddenly found myself a member was not one in I 
could have either expected laws and regulations, or looked 
for anything like a rigid etiquette ; yet such was precisely 
the case. The rules, if not many, were imperative, while 
the requirements to obtain success were considerable. It 
was not enough to know every remarkable character about 
town, but you should also have a knowledge of their tone 
and temper. Some should be dunned with importunity; 
others never asked for a farthing; a Scotch accent went 
far with General Dundas; a jest never failed with Mr. 
Sheridan. Besides this, an unfailing memory for every 
one who had crossed during the day was indispensable, 
and if this gift extended to chairs and coaches, all the 
better w'as it. 

My brethren, I must do them the justice to say, were no 
niggaids of information. To me, perhaps, they felt a 
sense of exultation in describing the dignity of the craft— 
perhsps they hoped to deter me from a career so sur- 
ronntled with difficulties. They little knew that they were 
oul}^ stimulating the curiosity of one to whom any object 
or any direction in life was a boon and a blessing. Hard¬ 
ship and neglect had so far altered my ap[)carance, that, 
even had 1 cared for it, any artificial disguisement was un¬ 
necessary.^ My beard and mustache covered the lower 
part of my face, and my hair, long and lank, hung heavily 
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on mv neck behind. But, were it otherwise, how few had 
ever known me! There were none to blush for me—^none 
to feel implicated in what they might have called the dis¬ 
grace of my position. I reasoned thus—^1 went even fur¬ 
ther, and persuaded myself there was something akin to 
heroism in thus braving the current of opinion, and 
stemming the strong tide of the world's prdudice. If this 
be my fitting station in life, thought 1, there is no 
impropriety in my abiding by it; and if, perchance, I 
might have worthily filled a higher one, the disgrace is 
not with me, but with that world that treated me so 
harshly. 

Though all these arguments satisfied me thoroughly as 
I thought over them, they did not give me the support I 
had hoped for. When the hour came for me to assume 
my calling, 1 am almost ashamed to say how 1 shrunk from 
it. J grieve to think now much more easy for me had it 
been to commit a crime, than to go forth, broom in hand, 
and earn my livelihood! But I was determined to go on, 
and 1 did so. The first week or so was absolute misery ; 
I scarcely dared to look any one in the face. If, per¬ 
chance, I caught an eye fixed upon me, I imagined 1 was 
recognised. 1 dreaded to utter a word, lest my voice 
might betray me. I was repeatedly questioned about old 
Harry, and what had become of him; and I could see, 
that with all my attempts at disguise, my accent attracted 
attention, and men looked at me with curiosity, and even 
suspicion. Is it not strange that there should be more 
real awkwardness in maintaining a station that one deems 
below him, than in the assumption of a rank as unques¬ 
tionably above his owu? Perhaps our self-love is the 
cause of it, and that, in our estimate of our own natures, 
we think nothing too great or loo exalted for us ! 

Be this as it may, my struggles were very painful; and, 
far from conforming easily to the exigencies of my lot, 
each day's experience rendered them still harder .to me. 
Two entire days passed over without niy having received 
a farthing. I could not bring myself to ask for payment, 
and the crowd passed on, unheeding me. Some who 
seemed prepared with the accustomed mile replaced it in 
their pocKcts, wheu they saw what seemed my indiffer¬ 
ence. One young fellow threw me a penny as he went, 
but I could not have stooped for it, had my life been on the 
issue. What a wonderful thing is fortune!—or rather, 
how rarely can we plot for ourselves any combination of 
circumstances so successful as those that arise &om what 
we deem accident 1 These that seemed evidencerof fulure 
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were the first promises of prosperity. My comrsdes had 
given me the nick-name of “ Gentleman Jack.” The 
sobriquet attracted notice to me, and to my habit of never 
making a demand; and long ere I came to learn the cause, 
1 found myself deriving all the advantage of it. Few 
now went by without paying; many gave me silver, some 
even accompanying the gift with a passing salutation, or a 
word of recognition. Slight as these were, and insignifi¬ 
cant, they were far more precious to me than any praises 
I have ever listened to in my days of prosperity 1 

I gradually came to know all the celebrities of the 
town, and be myself known by them. How like a dream 
does it seem to me, as 1 think over those days! When 
Alderman Whitbread would give me a shilling, and 
Wilkes borrow a crown of me; when Colonel O’Kelly 
would pay me with a wink, and Sir Philip Francis with a 
curse; when Baron Geramb, frizzed, mustached, and 
decorated, lounged lazily along on the arm of Admiral 
Payne, followed by a gorgeously-equipped chasseur, a 
rare sight in those days. Nor is it altogether an old man’s 
prejudice makes me think that the leaders of fashion in 
those time had more unmistakably the signs of being 
“ Grand Seigneurs” than the men of our own day. 

1 have said that the tide of fortune liad turned with me, 
and to an extent scarcely credible. Many days saw my 
gains above a guinea; once or twice they more than 
doubled that amount. I have frequently read in news¬ 
papers announcements of the fortunes accumulated by men 
ui the very humblest stations—statements which, with less 
experience than my own, I might have hesitated to be¬ 
lieve ; but now I know them tv) be credible. 1 know, too, 
tliat many of the donorj who contemptuously threw their 
penny as they passed, w'irc far poorer than the recipient 
of their bounty. 

If time did not reconcile me to my lot, yet a certain 
hardihood to brave destiny in any shape fortified me. 1 
reasoned repeatedly with myself on this wise.—Fate can 
scarcely have anything lower in store for me; from this 
there can he no descent in fortune. If, then, 1 can here 
maintain within me the feelings which moved me in hap¬ 
pier days, and live unchanged in the midst of what might 
have been degradation, there is yet a hope that 1 may 
emerge to hold a wortiiy station among my fellow-men. 

1 will not affirm that this feeling was not heightened by 
an almost resentful sense of the world’s treatment of me 
■—a feelii^ which, combat how 1 would, hourly gfuned 
more ana more possession of me. To struggle agaiust 
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this growing misanthropy, 1 formed the resolye that 1 
would devote all my earnings of each Sunday to charity. 
It was but too easy, in my walk of life, for me to know 
objects of want and suffering. The little close in which 
I lived—near Seven Dials—^was filled with such; and 
amongst them 1 now dispensed the seventh of my guns ; 
ill reality far more, since Sunday almost equalled two en¬ 
tire days in profit. Thus did I vacillate betwixt good and 
evil influences—now yielding—^now resisting—but always 
gaining some little advantage over selfishness and narrow¬ 
mindedness, by the training of that best of teachers— 
adversity. How my trials might have ended, had the 
course of my life gone on uninterruptedly, I cannot even 
guess. Whether the bad might have gained the ascend¬ 
ant^ or the good triumphed, I know not. An incident, 
too slight to advert to, save in its influence upon my fkte, 
suddenly gave another direction to my destiny; and 
though, as I have said, in itself a mere trifle, yet, for its 
singularity, as ivell as in its consequences, requires a men¬ 
tion ; and shall have—albeit a short one—a chapter of its 
own. 

Tiic incident T am about to relate, has not^—at least so 
far as I know—ever been made public. Up to three years 
ago, [ could have called a witness to its truth; but 1 am 
now the onlv survivor of those who o!icc could have corro- 
boruted my tale. Still I am not without hope, that there 
are some living who, having heard the circumstances be¬ 
fore, will generously exonerate me from any imputa¬ 
tion of being the inventor. 

This preface may excite in my reader the false expecta¬ 
tion of something deeply interesting; and I at once and 
most explicitly own that I have none such in store for him. 
It is, £ repeat lor the third time, an incident only curious 
from those engaged in it, and only claiming a mention in 
such a history as mine. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

A STRANGE INCIDENT TO RE A TRUE ONE. 

It was on one of the coldest of a cold December days, 
when a dry north wind, wdth a blackisdi sky, portended 
the approach of a heavy snow-storm, that I was standing 
at my usual post, with little to occupy me, for the weather 
for some time previous had been diy and frosty. Habit, 
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and the seeurity that none eonld recognise me, had at 
length inured me to my condition; and 1 was beginning 
to feel the same indifference about my station that I felt 
as to my future. 

Pride may, in reality, have had much to say to this, for 
I was proud to think that of the thousands who flowed past 
me each day I could claim equality with a large share, 
and perhaps more than equality with many. This pride, 
too, was somehow fostered by a sense of hope, which I 
could have scarcely credited; lor there constantly occurred 
to me the thought that one day or other 1 should be able 
to say—“ Yes, n»y Lord Duke, I have known you these 
twenty years. 1 remember having swept the crossing for 
you in the autumn after the Peace. Ay, ay, Right Honour¬ 
able Sir, I owe you my gratitude, if only for this, that 
you never passed me without saying, * Good day. Jack.’” 

Was it not strange, too, how fondly I clung to—what 
importance 1 attached to these little passing recognitions; 
they seemed to me the last remaining tics that bound me 
to my fellow-men, and that to deny them to me was to 
declare me an outcast for ever. To this hour 1 feel my 
thankfulness to those who thus acknowledged me; nor 
can I even yet conquer an unforgiving memory of some 
chance, mayhap unintentional, rudeness which, as it were, 
seemed to stamp my degradation more deeply upon me. 
Stranger still that 1 must own how my political bias was 
decided by these accidental causes; for while the great 
Tory leaders rarely or never noticed me, the Whigs—^a 
younger and more joyous section in those times—always 
flung me a passing word, and would even occasionally con¬ 
descend to listen to my repartee. 

I must guard myself from giving way to the memories 
which are already crowding fast about me. Karnes, and 
characters, and events rise up before my mind in myriads, 
and it is with difiiculty I can refrain from embarking on 
that flood of the past which now sweeps along through 
my brain. The great, the high-born, the beautiful, the 
gifted, all dust and ashes now!—they who once filled the 
whole page of each day’s history, utterly ignored and for¬ 
gotten 1 It is scarcely more than fifty years ago, and yet 
of all the eloquence that shook the “ House,” of all the 
fascinations that stirred the hearts of princes, of the high 
ambitions that made men demigods in their time, how 
much have reached us ? Kothing, or less than nothing. 
A jest or a witticism that must be read with a commen¬ 
tary, gr told with an explanation—^the repartee that set 
the table in a roar, now heard with a cold, half-contemp- 
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tuous aatomshment, or a vacant inquiry^ ** if sucli were 
really the wits of those times.” 

Amongst those with whose appearance I had become 
fandliar were three young men of very fashionable ex¬ 
terior, who always were seen t^ether. They displayed, 
by the dress of blue coat and buir waistcoat, the distinctive 
colours of the Whigs; but their buttons more emphati¬ 
cally declared their party in the letters P. F., by which 
the friends of the Prince then loved to designate them¬ 
selves. The “ Bucks” of that age had one enormous ad¬ 
vantage over the Dandies of ours—th^j^ had no imitators. 
They stood alone and unapproachable in all the glories of 
tight leathers and low top-boots. No spurious copies of 
them got currency; and the man of fashion was unmis- 
takeable amongst a tliousand. I'he three of whom 1 have 
made mention were good specimens of that school, which 
dated its birth from the early years of the Prince, and by 
their habits and tone imparted a distinctive character to 
the party. Tliey dressed well, they looked well, they 
comported themselves as though life W'cnt ever pleasantly 
with them ; and in their joyous air and easy bearing one 
might read the traits of a set well adapted to be the fnends 
and companions of a young prince, himself passionately 
devoted to pleasure, and reckless in regard to its price. 

1 am now speaking of lung ago, and have no hesitation 
in giving the real names of those to whom 1 allude. One 
was a captain in the navy called Payne ; tlie second was a 
young colonel in the foot guards, Conway; and the tlnrd 
was an Irishman named O'Kelly, whom they called the 
Count, or the Chevalier about town, from what cause or 
with what pretension I never ascertained. 

Even in rny own narrow sphere of observation it was 
clear to me that this last exercised a great influence over 
his companions. The tone of his voice, his air, his every 
gesture bespoke a certain degree of dictation, to which the 
others seemed to lend a willing obedience. It was just 
that amount of superiority winch a greater buoyancy of 
character confers—a higher grade of vitality some would 
call it; but which never fails through life to m^ke itself 
felt and acknowledged. The three kept a bachelor house, 
at Kensington, whose fame ran a close rivalry with that o 
the more celebrated Carlton House. O’Kelly lived below, 
Conway occupied the drawing-room story, and Payne the 
third floor; and with one or other of these all the great 
characters of the Opposition were constant guests. Here, 
amidst brilliant sallies of wit and loud bursts of laughter, 
the tactics of party were planned and conned over. While 
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songs went round, and toasts were cheered, the subtle 
schemes of politics were discussed and determined on; 
and many a sudden diversion of debate, that seemed the 
accident of the moment, took its origin in some suggestion 
that arose in these wild orgies. The Prince himself was 
a frequent guest, since the character of these meetings 
allowed of many persons being admitted to his society 
whose birth and position might not have warranted their 
being received at his own table; and here also were many 
presented to him whose station could not have claimed a 
more formal intro(|uction. 

It was rumoured that these same meetings were wld and 
desperate orgies, in which every outrage on morality was 
practised, and that the spirit of libertinism raged without 
control or hindrance. I have not of myself any means of 
judging how far this statement might be correct, but I 
rather incline to believe it one of those calumnies which 
are so constantly levelled at any society which assumes to 
itself’ exclusiveness and secrecy. They who were ad¬ 
mitted there assuredly were not given to divulge what 
they saw, and this very reserve must have provoked its 
interpretation. 

A truce to these speculations; and now back to my 
story. I was standing listlessly on the edge of the dag- 
way, while a long funeral procession was pa'^sing. The 
dreary day, and drearier object, seeined to harmonise well 
together. The wheels of the mourning-coaclies grated 
sorrowfully on the half-frozen ground, and tlie leaden 
canopy of sky appeared a suitable covering to the melan¬ 
choly picture. My thoughts ^^cre of the very saddest, 
when suddenly a merry burst of laughing voices broke in 
upon my ear; and without turning iny head, I recognised 
the three young men of whom 1 have just spoken, as 
standing close behind me. 

Some jocular allusion to the slow march of the pro¬ 
cession had set them a-laughing; and O'Kelly said,— 

“Talk as men. will about the ills of life, see how 
tardily they move out of it." 

“ That comes of not knowing the road before them," 
cried Payne. « 

“Egad! they might remember, though, that it is a 
well-worn highway by this time,” chimed in Conway; 
“ and now that poor Dick has gone it, who’s to fill his 
place 

“No very hard matter,” said O’Kelly. “Take every 
tenth fellow you’ll meet from this to Temple- bar, and 
you’ll have about the same kind of intelligence Harvey 
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had. You gave him credit for knowing everything, 
whereas his real quality was knowing everybody.” 

“For that matter, so does Jack here,” cried Con¬ 
way. 

“ And capital company he’d be, too, I’ve no doubt,” 
added Payne. 

A moment of whispering conversation ensued; and 
O’KelJy said, half-aloud,— 

“ I’ll lay five hundred on it I ” 

“ By Jove ! I’ll have no hand in it,” said Conway. 

“ Nor T neither,” chimed in Payne. 

“ Courageous allies both,” said O’Kelly, laughing. 
“ Happily 1 need not such aid—^I’ll do it myself. I only 
ask you not to betray me.” 

Without heeding the protestations they l)Oth poured 
forth, O’Kelly stepped Ibrward, and whispered in my 
ear,— 

“ Will you dine with me to-morrow, Jack ?” 

1 stared at him in silent astonishment, and he went 
on,— 

“ I have a wager on it; and if I win, you shall have five 
guineas for your share ; and, to show you my confidence 
of success, 1 pay beforehand.” 

He opened his purse as he spoke ; but I stopped him 
suddenly, with,— 

“No need of that, sir. I accept your invitation. The 
honour alone is enough for me.” 

“ But you must have a coat, Jack, and ruffles, man.” 

“ I’ll not disgrace you, sir—at least so far as appearance 
goes,’’ said I. 

He stared at me for a second or two, and then stud,— 

“By Jove I I was certain of it. Well, seven o’clock 
is the hour. Kensington—every one knows the Bird- 
Cage.” 

1 touched my cap, and bowed. He gravely returned 
my salute, and walked on between his friends, whose loud 
laughter continued to ring out for a long way down tlie 
street. 

My first impressions were, I own, the reverse of agree¬ 
able ; and 1 felt heart-sick with shame for having accepted 
the invitation. The very burst of laughter t(»ld me in 
what a point of view they regarded the whole incident. I 
was, doubtless, to be the ignoble instrument of some prac¬ 
tical joke. At first I tortured my ingenuity to think how 
I could revenge myself for the indignity; but I suddenly 
remembered that 1 had made myself a willing party to the 
scheme, whatever It might be. I had agreed to avail my- 
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self of the invitation, and should, therefore, accept its 
consequences. 

With what harassing doubts did I rack my Buffering 
brain. At one time, frenzied with the idea of an insult 
passed uppn my wretchedness and poverty; at another, 
casuistically arguing nij self into the belief that, whatever 
the offence to others, to me there could be none intended. 
But why revive the memory of a conflict which impressed 
me with ail the ignominy of my station, and made me feel 
myself, as it were, selected for an affront that could not 
with impunity have been practised towards another ? 

I decided not to go, and then just as firmly determined 
I w'ould present myself. My last resolve was to keep my 
promise—to attend the dinner-party; to accept, as it were 
in the fullest sense, the equality tendered to me ; and, if 
1 could detect the smallest insult, or even a liberty taken 
with me, to claim my right to resent it, by virtue of the 
act which admitted me to their society, and made me for 
the time their companion. I am not quite sure that such 
conduct was very justifiable. 1 half suspect that the 
easier and the better course would have been to avoid a 
situation in which there was nothing to he anticipated but 
annoyance or difficulty. 

My mind once made up, 1 hastened to prepare for the 
event, by immediately ordering a handsome dress-suit. 
Carefully avoiding what might be deemed the imperti¬ 
nence of assuming the colours of party, 1 selected a claret- 
coloured coat, with steel buttons; a richly-embroidered 
waistcoat; and for my cravat one of French cambric, with 
a deep fall of Mechlin lace. If T mention matters so trivial, 
it is because at the time to w'hich I refer the modes of 
dress were made not only to represent the sections of 
politics, but to distinguish between those who adhered to 
an antiquated school ol’ breeding and manners, and those 
%vho now avowed themselves the disciples of a new teach¬ 
ing. I wished, if possible, to avoid either extreme; and 
assumed the colours and the style usually worn by fo¬ 
reigners in English society. Like them, too, I wore a 
sword and buckles; for the latter T went to the extrava¬ 
gance of paying two guineas for the mere hire. 

If you nave ever felt in life, good reader, what it was 
to have awaited in anxious expectancy for the day of some 
great examination, whose issue was to have given the tone 
to all your future destiny, you may form some notion of 
the state of mental excitement in which I passed the en¬ 
suing twenty-fbur hours* It was to no purpose that I 
said to myself ^11 that my«fcasou could suggest or my 
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ingenuity fancy; a certain instinct, stronger than reason, 
more convincing than ingenuity, told me that this was 
about to be an eventful moment of ray life. 

The hour at length arrived; the carriage that was to 
convey me stood at the door; and as I took a look at 
myself, full dressed and powdered, in the glass, I remem¬ 
ber that my sensations vibrated between the exulting 
vanity and pride of a gallant about to set out for a f^te, 
and the terrors of a criminal on his way to the block. My 
head grew more and more confused as 1 drove along. At 
moments I thought that all was a dream, and I tried to 
arouse and wake myself; then 1 fancied that it was the past 
was fictitious—that my poverty, my want, and my hard¬ 
ship were all imaginary—^that my real condition was one 
of rank and affluence. I examined the rich lace of my 
ruffles, the sparkling splendour of my sword-knot, and 
said, “ Surely these are not the signs of squalid misery 
and want.” I called to mind my impressions of the ivorld, 
my memories of life and society, and asked, “ Can these 
be the sentiments of a miserable outcast?” Assuredly, 
my poor brain was sorely tried to reconcile these strong 
contradictions; nor do 1 yet understand how I obtained 
sufficient mastery over my emotions to present myself at 
the house of my entertainer. 

“What name, sir?” said the obsequious servant, who, 
with noiseless footsteps, had preceded me to the drawing¬ 
room door. 

“ What name shall J announce, sir?” said he a second 
time, as, overwhelmed with confusion, T still stood speech¬ 
less before him. Till that very moment all thought on the 
subject had escaped me, and 1 utterly forgot that 1 was 
actually without a designation in the world. In all my 
shame and misery it had been a kind of consolation to me 
that the name of mv father had never been degraded, and 
that whatever might have been my portion of worldly 
hardship, the once-honoured appellation had not shared in 
it. To assume it at this instant was too perilous. Another 
day, one short night, would again reduce me to the same 
ignominious station; and 1 should have thus, by a mo¬ 
mentary rashness, compromised the greatest secret of my 
heart. A third time did he ask the same question; and 
as I stood uncertain and overwhelmed, a quiet foot was 
heard ascending the stairs; a handsome, bright-looking 
man came forward; the door was flung open at his ap¬ 
proach; and the servant called out, “Air. iSheridan.” 1 
followed quickly, and the door closed behind us. Hastily 
passing from Sheridan, O’Kelly came forward to me, and 
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sbook me cordially by the hand. Thanking me politely 
for my ))unctuality, he welcomed me with all the semblance 
of old friendship, 

“ Colonel Conway and Pa 3 mc you are already acquainted 
with,” said he, “ but your long absence from England ex¬ 
cuses you for not knowing my other friends. This is Mr. 
Sheridan”—we bowed—“ Mr. Malcomh, Captain Seymour, 
Sir George Begley,” and so on, with two or three more. 
He made a rapid tour of the party, holding me by the arm 
as he went, till he approached a chair where a young and 
very handsome man sat, laughing immoderately at some 
story another at his side w'as whispering to hinr. 

“ What the devil ani I to call you ? ” said O’Kclly, to 
me, in my ear. “ 'J'cll me quickly." 

Before 1 could stammer out luy own sense of confusion, 
the person seated in the arm-chair, called out,— 

“ By Jove! O’Kelly must hear that. Tell liini, Wynd- 
ham.” But as suddenly stopping, he said, A friend of 
yours, O’Kclly?” 

“Yes, your royal highness; a very old and valued 
friend, whom I have not seen since our school days. He 
has been vagabondising over the whole earth, fighting side 
by side with I know not how many of your royal high¬ 
ness’s enemies; and having made his fortune, nas come 
hack to lose it here amongst us, as the only suitable repa¬ 
ration in his power for all his past misconduct.” 

“ With such excellent intentions he could not have 
fallen into better hands than yours, O’Kelly,” said the 
Prince, laughing; “ and 1 wish all the fellows we have 
been subsidising these ten years no worse than to be your 
antagonists at picquet.” xhen addressing me, he said, 
“An Irishman, I piesumc?” 

“ Yes, your royal highness,” said I, bowing deeply. 

“ He started as an O something, or Mac somebody,” 
said O’Kelly, interrupting: “ but having been Dou’d in 
Spain, ^ Strissenioed ’ in Italy, and almost guillotined in 
France for calling himself Monsieur, he has come back to 
ns without any designation that he dares to call his own.” 

“ Hiat is exactly what happened to a very well-known 
character in the reign of Charles I.,” said Conway, “ who 
called himself by the title of his last conquest in the fair 
sex, saying,—*wheu 1 take a reputation 1 accept all the 
reproach of the name.’” 

“ There ^vas another authority,” said Sheridan—“ a 
fellow who called himself the King of the Beggars, who 
styled himself each day after the man who gave him most; 
and died inheriting the name of Bamfteld Moore Oarew.” 
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** Carew will do admirably for my friend here^ tbeUi” 
said O’Kelly, “ and we’ll call him so henceforth.” 

It may be imagined with what a strange rush of emotioh 
I accepted this designation, and laughingly joined in the 
caprice of the hour. I saw enough to convince me that 
all around received O’Kelly’s story as a mere piece of jest, 
and that none had an^ suspicion of my real condition save 
himself and his two Iriends. This conviction served to set 
me much at my case, and 1 went down to dinner witib 
far less of constraint than might have been supposed for 
one in my situation. 

I will not disguise the fact, that 1 thought for the first 
half-hour that ever}'' eye was on me ; that whatever I did 
or said was the subject of general remark, and that my 
manner as I ate, and my tone as I spoke, were all watched 
and scrutinised. Gradually, however, I grew to perceive 
that I attracted no more notice than others about me, and 
that, to all purposes, I was admitted to a perfect equality 
with tlie rest. 

Conversation ranged freely over a wide field. Politics 
of every State of Europe—^the leading public characters 
and statesmen, their opinions and habits; the modes oi 
life abroad, literature, and the drama, were all discussed, 
if not always with great knowledge, still with the ready 
smartness of practised talkers. Anecdotes and incidents 
of various kinds were narrated—quips and sharp replies 
abounded, and amidst much cleverness and agreeability, 
a truly good-humoured, convivial spirit leavened the 
whole mass, and made up a most pleasant party. 

Bo interested had I become in the conversation about 
me, that I did not perceive how, by degrees, I had been 
drawn on to talk on a variety of subjects, which travel ’lad 
made me familiar with, and to speak of persons of mark 
and station whom I had met and known. Still less did I 
remark that 1 was submitted to a species of examination as 
to my veracity, and that 1 was asked ibr dates, and times, 
and place, in a manner that might have startled one more 
susceptible. Warmed with what I may dare to call my 
success, and heated with wine, 1 grew bolder; I stigma¬ 
tised as gross ignorance and fully the policy of the English 
Government in maintaitiiiig a war for what no success 
could ever bring hack again—the prestige of loyalty, and 
the respect once tendered to nobility. 

I know not into wbat excesses my enthusiasm may have 
carried me. Enough when I say that 1 encountered the 
most bnlliant talkers without fear, and entered the list 
with all that the day possessed of conversatioiuil power, 
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without any sense of faint-heartedness. On such ques¬ 
tions as the military system of France, the division of 
parties in that country, the probable issue to which the 
struggle pointed, 1 was, indeed, better informed than my 
neighl>ourB; but when they came to discuss the financial 
condition of the French, and what it had been in the late 
reigns, I at once recalled all my conversations with 
Law, with every detail of whose system I was perfectly 
familiar. 

Of the anecdotes of that time—a most amusing illus¬ 
tration of society as it then existed—remembered many; 
and 1 had the good fortune to see that the Prince listened 
with evident pleasure to my recitals ; and, at last, it was 
m the very transport of success 1 found myself ascending 
the stairs to the drawing-room, while O’Kelly whispered 
in my ear,— 

“ Splendidly done, by »Tove! The Prince is going to 
invite you to Carlton House.” 

Alter cofTec was served, the party sat down to play, of 
various kinds—dice, cards, and backgammon. At the 
Prince’s whist table there was a vacant place, and 1 was 
invited to take it. I had twenty guineas in gold in my 

E ocket. They were my all in the world; but had they 
een as many millions, 1 would not have scrupled to risk 
them at such a moment. There was a strange, almost 
insane spirit, that seemed to whisper to me that nothing 
could be too bold to adventure—no flight too high—no 
contrast with my real condition too striking to attempt 1 
They who have braved danger and death to ascend some 
great glacier, the whole object, the one triumphant moment 
on which they behold the bWe of sunrise, may form some 
conception of the maddening ecstasy of my sensations. 

“ Do you play at whist? If so, come and join us,” 
said the Prince. 

“ Take my purse,” whispered O’Kelly, endeavouring to 
slip it into ray hand as he spoke. 

I accepted the invitation; and, without taking any 
notice of O’Kelly’s offer, took my place at the table. 

“ We play low stakes—too low, perhaps, for you,” said 
his royal highness. ‘^Mere guinea points; but there’s 
Canthorpe, and Sedley, and two or three more, will 
induce you in any w’agcr you fancy.” 

“ Fifty on the rubber, if you like, sir,” said Colonel 
Canthorpe, a tall, soldier-like man, who stood with his 
back to the Are. 

“ If my friend O’Kelly will be my hanker for to-night, 
1 shall take your offer.” 
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Without the slightest hesitation O’Kelly replied, ‘*To 
be sure, my boy!”—and the game began. 

My mastery at the game was soon apparent; and the 
Prince complimented me by saying,— 

I wish wc could discover in what you are deficient; 
for up to this we have certainly not hit upon it.” 

It needed not all this fiattery to make me feel almost 
mad with excitement. 1 remember little of that scene; 
but still there is one trait of it fast graven on my memory, 
to hold its place there for ever. It was this, that while I 
betted largely, and lost freely considerable sums, O’Kelly, 
who had become the security for my debts, never winced 
tor a moment, nor showed the slightest mark of dis¬ 
comfiture or uneasiness. My demand, in the first in¬ 
stance, was suggested by the not over-generous motive of 
making him pay the penalty he had incurred by having 
invited me. lie has called me his friend before the world, 
thought I, and if he means this for a cruel jest, it shall at 
least cost him dearly. In a sort of savage ferocity, I fed 
myself with thinking of the tortures with which I should 
afflict him, in return for all the agony and suffering I had 
myself gone through. He also shall know what it is to 
act a lie, said 1 to myself; and with this hateful resolve I 
sat down to play. His ready acceptance of my proposition, 
his gentleman-like ease and calm, his actual indifference 
as I lost, and lost heavily, soon staggered all my reason¬ 
ings, and routed all my theory. And when, at last, the 
Prince, complimenting me on my skill, deplored the ill- 
luck that more than balanced it, O’Kelly said, gaily,— 

“ Depend on’t, you’ll have better fortune alter supper. 
Come and have a glass of champagne.” 

I was now impatient until we were again at the card 
table. All ray former intentions were reversed, and I 
would have given my right hand to have been able to re¬ 
pay my debt to him ere I said “ Good night.” Perhaps he 
read what was passing within me; I almost suspect that 
he construed aright the restless anxiety that now beset me; 
for he whispered, as we went back to the drawing-room,— 

“ You are evidently out of luck. Wait for your revenge 
on another evening.” 

“Now or never,” said I. And so was it in reality. I 
had secretly determined within myself to try and win back 
O’Kelly’s losses, and if I failed, at once to stand forward 
and declare myself in iny real character. No false shame, 
no real dread of the ignominy to which 1 should expose 
myself should prevent me; and with an oath to my own 
heart 1 ratified this compact. 
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Again we took otir places; the stakes were now doubled; 
and all the excitement of mind was added to the gambler’s 
infatnaiion. Colonel Cantliorpe, who had been fur some 
minutes occupied vskh his note-hook, at last tore o\tt the 
leaf he had been writing on, and handed it to me, saying,— 

“Is that correct?” 

The hgures were six hundred and fifty-x'the amount of 
my loss. 

1 simply nodded an assent, and said,— 

“We go on, I suppose?” 

“ We’ll double, if you prefer it,” said he. 

“What says my hanker?” said I. 

“ lie says, ‘ Credit unlimited,’” cried O’Kelly, gaily. 

“Egad, I wish mine would say as much,” said the 
Prince, laughing, as he cut the cards for me to deal. 

Although I Imd di-ank freely, and talked excitingly, my 
head became suddenly calm and collected, just as if some 
great emergency had sufficed to dispel all illusions, and 
enabled my faculties to assume their full exercise. Of 
O’Kelly I saw nothing more; he was occupied in an ad¬ 
joining room; and even this element of anxiety was 
spared me. 

1 will not ask my reader to follow me through the vicis¬ 
situdes of play, nor expect from him any share of interest 
in a passiou which of tdl others is tlic must bereft of good, 
and allied with the very lowTst of all motives, and the 
meanest of nil ambitions. Enough that 1 tell the result. 
After a long course of defeats and disasters, I arose, not 
only clear of all my debts, but a winner of two hundred 
pounds. 

The Prince heartily congratulated me on my good for¬ 
tune, saying that none could better deserve it. lie com¬ 
plimented me much on my play, but still more on ray ad¬ 
mirable temper as a loser, a quality which, he added, he 
never could lay claim to. 

“ I’m a bad beaten man, but you are the very reverse,” 
said he. “ Dine with me on Saturday, and I hope to see 
how you’ll comport yourself as a winner.” 

1 had but time to bow my humble acknowledgment of 
this gracious speech, when O’Kelly came up, saying,— 

“So, Cjuithorpe tells me you beat him after all; but I 
always knew how it would end—^play must and will tell 
in the long run.” 

“Non numen babes si sit Prudentia—eh. O’Kelly?” 
said Conway. 

“ Prudentia means the ace of trumps, then,” said She¬ 
ridan. 
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Where shall I send you niy debt ? ’* said Canthcarpe to 
me, in a whisper. “ What’s your club ?” 

“ He’s only just arrived in town,” interrupted O’Kelly j 
“ but 1 intend to put him up for BrooliB's on Wednesday, 
and will ask you to second him. You’re on the committee, 
I think?” 

^^Yes; and I’ll do it with great pleasure,” said Can- 
thorpe. 

“I’ll settle your score for you,” said O’Kelly to Can- 
thorpe; and now, with much handshaking and cordiality, 
the party broke up. 

“l^oii’t go for a moment,” said O’Kelly to me, as he 
passed to accompany the Prince down stairs. 1 sat down 
before the fire in the now deserted room, and burying my 
head between jny hands, 1 endeavoured to bring my 
thoughts to something like order and discipline. It was 
to no use ; the whirlwind of emotions I bad endured still 
raged within me, and 1 could not satisfy myself which oi 
all my characters was the real one. Was 1 the outcast, 
destitute and miserable ?—or was 1 the friend of the high¬ 
born, and the associate of a Prince? Where was this to 
end ?—should 1 awake to misery on the morrow, or was 
madness itself to be the issue to this strmige dream? 
Heaven forj^ive mo, if I almost wished it might be so; and 
if, in my abject terror, 1 would have chosen the half-un* 
conscious existence of insanity to the sense of shame and 
self-upbraiding my future seemed to menace. 

While I sat thus O'Kelly entered, and, having locked 
the door after him, took his place beside me. I was not 
aware of liis presence till he said,— 

“Well, Jack, 1 intended to mystify others, but, by 
Jove! it has ended in mystifying myself I Who the devu 
are you ? What are you ? ” 

“ If 1 don’t mistake me, you are the man to answer that 
question yourself. You presented me not alone to your 
friends, but to your Prince; and it is hut fair to infer that 
you knew what j'ou were about.” 

He stared at me steadily without speaking. 1 saw the 
state of confusion and embarrassment from which he suf¬ 
fered, and I actually revelled in the ditBculty in which I 
had placed him. I perceived ail the advantage of my po¬ 
sition, and resol ved to profit by it. 

“ One thing is quite evident,” said I, calmly and col¬ 
lectedly, like a man who w'eighed all his words, and spoke 
with deep deliberation—“ one thing is quite evident, you 
could scarcely have presumed to take such a liberty with 
your Prince, as to present to him, aud place at the same 
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tftble mth him, a man whom you picked u^ ftorn the street 
—one whose very station marked him for an outcast— 
whose exterior showed his destitution. Tliis, I conclude, 
you could not haveidarcd to do; and yet it is in the direct 
conviction that such was my position yesterday, 1 sit here 
now, trying to reconcile such inconsistency, and asking 
myself which of us two is in the wrong.” 

“Mv good friend,” said O’Kelly, with a deliberation 
fhlly tne equal of my own, and in a way that, 1 must con¬ 
fess, somewhat abashed me—“ my good friend, do not em¬ 
barrass yourself by any anxieties for me. I am quite able 
and ready to account for my actions to any who deem 
themselves eligible to question them.” 

“From which number,” said I, interrupting, “you 
would, of course, infer that I am to be excluded V ” 

“ By no means,” said he, “ if you can satisfy me to the 
contrary. I shall hold my.sclf as responsible to you as to 
any one of those gentlemen who have just left us, if you 
will merely show me sufficient cause.” 

“ As how, for instance ?” asked I. 

“Simply by declaring yourself the rightful possessor of 
a station and rank in life for which your habits and manners 
plainly show you to be fitted. Let me be convinced that 
you have not derogated from this by any act unworthy of 
a man of honour-” 

“ Stop, sir,” said I. “ By what right do you dare to put 
me on my trial? Of 3 ’’our own free will you presumed 
to ask for my companionship. You extended to me an 
equality, which, if not sincere, was an insult.” 

“ Egad! if you be really a gentleman, your reasons are 
all good ones,” said O’Kelly. “I own, too, frankl}', 1 in¬ 
tended my freak as the subject of a wager. If 1 be caught 
in my own toils, I must only pay the penalty.” 

“And give me satisfaction?” 

“That is what 1 mean,” replied he, bowing. 

“Then you have done it already,” said I, rising. “I 
ask for no more than the frank and manly readiness with 
which you acknowledge that poverty is no disqualification 
to the assertion of an honourable pride, and that the feel¬ 
ing of a gentleman may still throb in the heart of a ragged 
man.” 

“ You are surely not going to leave me this way,” said 
he, catching my hand in both his own. “You’ll tell me 
who you are—^you’ll let me know at least something of 
you.” 

“Kot now, at all events,” said I. “Tm not in a mood 
to encounter more at present. Good night. Before 1 
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leave you, however, I owe it, as some return for yom hos¬ 
pitality, to say, that I shall not hazard your eredit wth 
your Prince—I do not ipean to accept his invitation. 
You must find the fitting apology, far I shall leave Eng¬ 
land to-morrow, in all likelihood lor years—at all events, 
for a period long enough to make this incident forgotten. 
Good-bye.” 

“ By Jove! I’ll never forgive myself, if we part in this 
fashion,” said O’Kelly. “ Do—as a proof of some regard, 
or at least of some consideration for me—**do tell me 
your real name.” 

“ Carew,” said I, calmly. 

“ Ko, no; that was but a jest. I ask in all earnestness 
and sincerity; tell me your name.” 

“ Jasper Carew,” said I again; and, before he could col¬ 
lect himself to reply, I had reached the door; and, with 
a last “ Good-night,” I passed out, and left him. 

X could not bring myself to return to my miserable lodg¬ 
ing again. I felt as if a new phase of life had opened on 
me, and that it would be an act of meanness to revert to 
the scenes of my former obscurity. I entered a hotel, and 
ordered a room. My appearance and dress at once exacted 
every respect and attention. A handsome chamber was 
immediately prepared for me ; and, just as day was break¬ 
ing, 1 fell off into a deep sleep, wluch lasted till late in 
the afternoon. 


CHAPTER XL. 

AT SEA. 

I CANNOT attempt to describe my feelings on awaking, nor 
the lamentable failureof all my eiibrts at recalling the events 
of the night before. That many real occurrences seemed 
to me the mere efiPects of wine and a heated imagination, 
and that some of the very wildest freaks of my fancy were 
assumed by me as facts, I can now readily believe. In 
truth, my head was in a state of the wildest credulity and 
the very narrowest distrust, and my only astonishment 
now is, how I resisted impulses plainly suggested by coming 
insanity. 

At one time I thought of calling O'Kclly out; then my 
indignation was directed against some other of the com¬ 
pany, for either a real or a fancied grievance. Perhaps 
they had all been in the league against me, and that 1 had 
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been iniHIted merely to make a sport of my absurd preten¬ 
sions, and to afford laughter by ray vanity. Then it oc¬ 
curred to me that it was the Prince himself who was 
insulted by my ccrnipanionsUip, and that they who had 
dared to make me the means of such an outrage should 
be held accountable. 

Lastly came the thought, is the whole a dream? Have 
I been drugged to play some absurd and ridiculous part, 
and shall T be exposed to ridicule when I appear abroad 
again? This impression was strengthened by the appear¬ 
ance of my dress, so unlike anything I had ever worn 
before. Of the incidents of the card-table 1 could re¬ 
member next to nothing. A few trivial facts of the game 
—an accidental event in the play itself, remained in my 
memory, but that was all. I fancied I bad been a heavy 
loser; but how, when, or to whom, I knew not. I opened 
my pocket-book, and found four notes for fifty pounds 
each, but how they came there I could not conceive! 
And yet, said I, all this took place yesterday! and what 
was I before that?—^where did I live, and Avith whom 
associate ? My head began to turn—the strangest thoughts 
chased each other through ray brain. Incidents of the 
street, collisions and accidents of all kinds, were mingled 
with events of the previous evening: wont and squalor 
stood side by side with splendour, and the bland accents 
of royalty blended themselves with the brutal exclama¬ 
tions of my former fellows. Then there flashed aci’oss me 
the thought, that the drama in which I had been made to 
perform was not yet played out. They mean me to figure 
further on the boards, said I lo myself; the money has 
been supplied to me to tempt me into extravagance, which 
shall make me even more ridiculous still. My every 
action watched, my words listened to, my gestures noted 
down, 1 am to be the butt of their sarcastic pleasure, and 
all my pretensions to the habits, the feelings, and the 
manners of a gentleman, be held up as a subject for 
mockery and derision. 

I hali dreaded to ring the bell and summon the waiter, 
lest 1 should be exposing myself to a spy on my actions. 
When I approached the window to look out, 1 fancied that 
every accidental glance of a passer-by was the pr)ring 
gaze of insolent curiosity. It was in a state of fever that 
1 dressed myself, and even then my costume of full din¬ 
ner dress made me feci ashamed to venture abroad. At 
last I took courage to order breakfast. The respectful 
demeanour of the waiter gave me farther confidence, and 
1 ventured to ask him a few questions on passing events 
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I lesraed that the hotel was one usually freqiuented by 
ibreigners, for whose accommodation two or mree Con¬ 
ti nental newspapers were taken. At my request he 
fetched me one of tlicse—^La (xazette de Paris; and with 
this for my companion, 1 sat myself down at my lire, 
resolved to remain a close prisoner for at least a day or 
two. 

I’owards evening I sent for a tailor, and ordered two 
suits of clothes, with linen, and, in fact, all that 1 stood in 
need of; and when night set in, £ issued forth to make 
several small purchases of articles I wanted. It was late 
when 1 entered the hotel, and not having eaten any dinner, 
I felt hungry. The waiter showed me into the coffee- 
room, which w’as arrayed in foreign fashion, and where 
they Slipped “ ii la carte.” 

Tile general appearance of the company at once pro¬ 
claimed their origin; and a less practised eye than mine 
even might have seen that they were all natives of some 
continental country. They talked loudly, and gesticulated 
wildly, careless to all seeming of being overheard by 
strangers, and little regarding in whose presence they 
might be standing. Their bearing was, in fact, such as 
speedily set me at ease amongst them, and made me feel 
myself unnoticed and unremarked. 

Seated at a small table by myself, I ordered my supper, 
and half carelessly watched the others while it was being 
prepared. Whatever they might have been by birth or 
station, they seemed now all in the very narrowest cir¬ 
cumstances. Threadbare coats and broken boots, worn 
hats and gloveless hands, bespoke their condition; nor 
could all the swagger of manner, or pretentious display of 
a ribbon or a cross, cover over the evidences of real 
poverty that oppressed them. 

Had 1 noticed these signs earlier, I should certainly 
have restricted myself to a meal more befitting the place 
and its occupants. The humble suppers I saw around me 
of bread and cheese now shocked mc,#t what might well 
appear display on my part; and had there been time to 
correct my error, 1 should gladly have done so. It was, 
however, too late. Already had the landlord carried in a 
silver tureen of soup, and set it before me ; and the tall 
neck of a champagne hoUle rose amidst the mimic icebergs 
at my side. 

The others took no pains to hide their astonishment at 
all this; they stood in knots and groups about, with eyes 
directed full upon me, and as evidently made me the sub¬ 
ject of their remarks. I could perceive that the landlord 
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was far from being at his ease, and that all his endeaTonrs 
were employed either to conceal from me these demon* 
strations, or to give them some harmless interpretation. 

“ You have travelled, sir, and know well what fo¬ 
reigners are,” said he, in a whisper; “ and although all 
these are gentlemen by birth, from one misfortune or other 
they are a bit down in the world now, and they look with 
jeamuay at any one better off than themselves.” 

Foreigners are usually better bred than to exhibit such 
feelings,” said I. 

“Nor would they, perhaps, sir, if at home and in pros¬ 
perity ; but so many are ruined now by wars and revolu¬ 
tions—so many banished and exiled—that one ought to 
make large allowances for their tempers. That old man 
yonder, for instance, 'vas a Duke, somewhere in Brittany; 
and the thin, tall one, that is gesticulating with his stick, 
served ns colonel in the bodyguard of the King of France. 
And there, next the fire—you see he has taken off' a kind 
of smock frock and is drying it at the blaze—^that is a 
Pomeranian Count, who owned a principality once, they 
tell me.” 

“He looks very poor now; what means of support 
has he ?” 

“ None, I believe, sir ; he was bred to nothing, and can 
neither tench drawing, nor music, nor the sword exercise, 
like Frenchmen or Italians: and the consequence is, that 
he actually—^you’ll not believe it, but it is true, notwith¬ 
standing—he actually sweeps a crossing at Cheapside for 
his living.” 

' I started as he said this as if i had been stung by a rep¬ 
tile. For a moment I was convinced that the speech was a 
designed insult. I thought that the very expression of his 
eyes as he turned them on me was malignant. It was all 
I could do not to resent the insolence; but I restrained 
myself, and was silent. 

“Heaven kuows,” continued he, “if he have eaten 
once to-day.’’ 

“ Do you think,” said T, “ it would be possible to induce 
him- to join me at supper—I mean, could it be managed 
without offence.” 

“ Egad, I should say so, sir, and easily enough, too. 
These poor fellows have gone through too much to carry 
any excess of pride about with them.” 

“ Would you undertake the office, then ?” asked I. 

“ With pleasure, sir;” and, as he spoke, he crossed the 
room, and standing over the old man’s chair, whispered in 
his ear. 1 soon perceived, by the manner of each, that 
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the negotiation was not as simple as he had fancied it. Re 
mark, reply, and rejoinder seemed to follow each other 
quickly ; and I could almost detect something like an inso¬ 
lent rejection of the landlord’s suit in the old man’s manner. 
Indeed I had not long to remain in doubt on the subject; 
for rising from his seat, the Count addressed some hurried 
words to those about him, to which they replied by expres¬ 
sions of anger and astonishment. In vain the landlord 
interposed, and tried to calm down their impatience ; they 
grew more and more excited, and I could detect expres¬ 
sions of insulting meaning through what they uttered. 

“What is the matter?” asked I of the landlord; but, 
ere he could repl 3 ', a tall, dark man, with the marked phy¬ 
siognomy of a Pole, came up to me and said,— 

“ The Graf von Bildstein has received a grave provoca¬ 
tion at your hands ; are you prepared to justify it ?” 

“ I must first of ^1 learn how I may have oftended him,” 
said I, calmly. 

“ We all of us heard it,” said he impatiently; “ you in¬ 
sulted everj'^ man in this room through him. Either, then, 
you leave it at once (and he pointed insolently to the door), 
or you give him satisfaction.” 

The only rej)l\' I made to this speech was a haughty 
laugh, as 1 filled my glass with champagne. 1 had but 
done so, when, with a blow of bis cane, he swept my 
bottle and the glasses from the table ; and then, stepping^ 
back, and drawing a swwd from the stick, threw himself 
into an attitude of defence. I drew my sword, and rushed 
in on him. Either that he was not a skilful fencer, or un¬ 
prepared for the suddenness of my attack, he defended 
himself badly ; his guards were all wide, and his ej^es un¬ 
steady. 1 felt my advantage in a moment, and after a 
couple of passes, ran my point through his side, just close 
to the ribs. A loud cry from the bystanders, as the blood 
gushed forth, now stopped the encounter, and they speedily 
dashed forward to catch him, as he reeled and fell. 


“ Away with you, for heaven’s sakc^,. or you are a mur¬ 
dered man,” cried the landlord to me, while he pushed me 
violently from the room, and out into the street, barring 
and bolting the door within, at the same instant. The 
terrible clamour inside, and the eflforts to force a passage, 
now warned me of my danger, and 1 fled at the very 
top of my sj[)eed, not knowing nor caring whither. I had 
gone considerably above a mile ere I ventured to halt and 
draw breath. I Avas in a part of the city with narrow 
streets and tall warehouses, dark, gloomy, and solitary; a 
small, mean-looking alley led me down to the river’s side 
’ 26 
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from which 1 could perceive the Tower quite cloce, oud a 
crowd of shipping in the stream. A small schooner, with 
a foresail alone set, was Just getting under way, and as 
she slowly moved along, boats came and went from the 
shore to her. 

“ Want to go aboard, sir ? ” asked a waterman, who ob¬ 
served me, as I sto(»d watching the movement of the craft. 
1 nodded, and the next moment we were alongside. I 
asked for the skipper, and heard that he was to join us at 
Gravesend. The mate politely said 1 might go below, and 
accepting the permission, 1 descended to the cabiij, and lay 
down on a bench. A boy was cleaning plates and glasses 
in a little nook at one side, and from him I learned that 
the schooner was the “ Martha,” of Hull, bound for fllier- 
bourg—^lier captain was her ow'iier, and iisiially traded 
between the English coast and the Channel Ishmds. At all 
events, thought I, J am safe out of England; and with 
that reflection I turned on my side, and went oil to 
sleep. 

Just as day broke the skipper came on l)oard, and I 
could perceive by the gushing noise beside my ear, that Ave 
were going fast through the water. The craft lay over tv)o, 
and seemed as if under a press of canvas. It was not for 
full an hour afterwards that the skipper descended to the 
cabin, and shaking me roughly by the sbcmlder, asked 
how 1 came there. 

I had gone asleep concocting a story to account for my 
presence ; and so Itold him in a few words, that i had just 
been engaged in a duel, wherein I had wouiukd my anta¬ 
gonist; that as the event had occurred suddenly, I had no 
time for any preparation, but just throw myself on board 
the first craft about to sail, ready and Avilling to pay libe¬ 
rally for the succour it Afforded me. 

Either he disbelieved my narrative, or fancied that it 
might involve lumself in some trouble, for he doggedly 
said I had no right to come a-hoard of her without his 
leave, and that he should certainly put in at Ramsgate, 
Olid hand me over to the authorities. 

“ Be it so,” said I, with an affected indifference, “ The 
greater fool you, not to earn fifty guineas for a kind office, 
than go out of your way to do a churlish one.” 

He left me at this to go up on deck, and came down 
a^ain about half an hour later. I heard enough to con¬ 
vince me that the wind was freshening, and that a heavy 
eeu, too, was getting up, so that in all likelihood he would 
hesitate ere he’d try to put in at Ramsgate. He did not 
speak to me this time, but sat with folded arms watching 
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me, as I lay pretending to be asleep. At length he 

said,— 

“ I say, friend, you’ve got no passport, I suppose ? How 
do you mean to land in France ? or, if there, how do you 
purpose to travel?” 

“ These arc matters I don’t mean to trouble you about, 
Captain,” said I haughtily ; and though 1 said the words 
boldly enough, it was exactly the very puzzle that was then 
working in ray brain. 

“ Ay, sir; but they are exactly matters that concern 
me ; for you are not on the schooner’s manifest—^you are 
not oric ol‘ her crew—and 1 don’t mean to get into trouble 
on 3 'our behalf.” 

“ Put me ashore at night, or leave me to reach it in any 
way,” said I, half angrily, for I was well nigh out of 
patience at these everlasting difficulties. 

He made no reply to this speech, but starting suddenly 
up, like a man who had hastily made iij) his mind on some 
particular course, he went up on deck. I overheard or¬ 
ders given, and immediately after a stir and bustle among 
the sailors, and in my anxiety at once connected myself 
with these nioveiricnts. What project had they regarding 
me ?—in what way did they mean to treat me ? were the 
questions that rose to niy mind. The heavy working of 
the cratl showed me that Jier course had been altered, and 
1 began to dread lest we should be tTirning again towanls 
England. 

From these thoughts my mind wandered back and back, 
review ing the chief events of my life, and wondering 
whether 1 Averc CA'cr destined to reach one spot that I could 
rest in, and where my weary spirit might find peace. To 
be the P])OTt of Fortune in her most wilful of moods, 
seemed, indeed, my lot; and to go on through life unat¬ 
tached to my fellows, appeared my fate. I remember once 
to have read in some French author that the attachment 
we feel to home, the sacred names of son and brother, 
arc not more than the instincts of habit: that natural af¬ 
fection, as it is called, has no real existence ; and that it 
is the mere force of repetition that forms the tic by which 
wc love those Avbem wc call father or mother. It is a cold 
and a cheerless tiieory, and yet now it struck me with a 
certain melancholy satisfaction to think that, save in the 
name of parentage, I Avas not worse oil' than others. 

The hours glided on unnoticed, a*; I lay thus dreaming, 
and night at last fell, dark and starless. I had almost at¬ 
tained to a kind of careless indiflerence as to my future, 
when the mate coming up to me said,— 
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(«Wake up, master; we're going to put you ashore 
here.” 

1 made no answer—^half in recklessness, half in pride, I 
was silent. 

“You’d better throw my boat-cloak over you. It’s 
blowing fresh, and a heavy sea running,” said he, in a 
kindly voice. 

“Thanks,” said I, declining; “but I’m little used to 
care for my comforts. Can I see the skipper ?” 

“ He toid me that he preferred not to see you,” said the 
mate, hesitatingly, “and bade me arrange for putting 
you ashore myself.” 

“It is a question of money—^not of politeness—with 
me,” said I, producing my purse. “ Tell me what I owe 
him ?” 

“ Not a farthing, sir. He’d not touch a piece of money 
that belonged to you. lie only wants you to go your way, 
and part company with him.” 

“ Why—what does he take me for ? What means this 
dread of me ? ” 

The man looked confusedly up and down, to either 
hand, and was silent. At last he said,— 

“ Come; all this is dost time. We’re close in now. Ai'e 
you ready, sir ? ” 

“ Quite ready,” said I, rising and following him. 

The boat’s crew was already mustered, and springing 
into the boat, she was lowered at once; and before 1 well 
knew of it, we were plunging through a heavy sea, by the 
force of four strong oars. 

Through the darkness and the showering spray we went 
—^now rising on the crest of some swelling wave—now 
diving down between the foaming cataracts. I never 
asked whither we were bound. I scarcelv wished for land. 
There was something so exciting in the sense of peril 
about, that I only desired it might continue. Such a relief 
is phj'^sical danger to the slow and cankering disease of a 
despairing heart I 


CHAPTER XU. 

> 

LYS, 

A LONG, low line of coast loomed through the darkness, 
and towards this we now rowed through a heavy, breaking 
surf. More than once did they lie on their oars to consult 
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as to the best landing-place, and again resume their labour 
as before. At last, seeing that neither creek nor inlet 
presented itself they made straight for the shore, and 
when within about thirty paces of the strand, they 
dropped anchor and suffered the boat to chiff into shallow 
water. 

“ There now, master,” said the steersman to me, “ you’ll 
have to wet your feet, for we can’t venture further in. 
Jump over, and you’ll soon touch Jand again.” 

1 obeyed without a word, and ere 1 reached the shore 
the boat was already on her way back to the schooner. 
As J stood gazing on the dark expanse of sea before me, 
and then turned to the gloomy outline of the land, 1 felt a 
sense of desolation no words can render. I had not the 
very vaguest notion where I was. So far as I could see, 
there were no traces of habitation near; and as 1 wandered 
inland, the s>me unbroken succession of sand hummocks 
surrounded me. How strange is it that in this old Europe 
of ours, so time-worn by civilisation, so crossed and re¬ 
crossed by man’s labours, how many spots there are which, 
in this wild solitude, might well be supposed to form parts 
of Africa or distant America I The day broke to find me 
still wandering along these dreary sand-hills, but to my 
great delight two church towers, about a league off, showed 
me that a village was near; and thither I now proceeded 
to bend my steps. 

After walking about a mile 1 reached a high road, 
which evidently led to the village*, and now it became 
necessary to bethink me what account 1 should give of 
myself, and how explain my appearance when questioned, 
as 1 inevitably should be, by the authorities. 

My drenched and shrunk-up clothes and my way-worn 
look might well have warranted the story of a shipwreck, 
and for some minutes 1 had almost resolved to give that 
version of my calamity; but I was so weary of the vicis¬ 
situdes a false representation involved, so actually tired 
out by the labour of sustaining a part that was not my own, 
that 1 determined to take no heed of what was to follow, 
and leave myself to the chances of destiny, without a 
struggle against them. 

Fortune, thought I, has never been over kind to me 
when I did my best to woo her; let me see if a little in¬ 
difference on my part may not render her more graciously 
disposed. From some peasants on their way to market I 
learned that the village was called Lys, and was on the 
high road to Montreuil. At all events, then, I was in 
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France, ivhich was almost as much my conntiy as Eng** 
land, and with even so much did 1 rally my spirits and 
encourage my hopes. The country-people, with their 
pack mules, stared at my strange appearance, and evi¬ 
dently wondered what manner of man I might be, for I 
still -wore my full-dress suit; and my lace ruffles and 
sabot, however discoloured,, showed undeniable signs of 
condition. Man 3 ^ however, saluted me respectfully, and 
touched their hats as to one of rank above their own, and 
not one displayed anything approaching levity or a fest at 
my singular exterior. It might possibly have been the 
secluded character of the spot itself, or that the recent 
peace with England had brought about the change *, but 
whatever the cause, neither police nor gendarmerie ques¬ 
tioned me as to my passport, and 1 strolled into the first 
cafe that presented itself, to take my breakfast, without 
hindrance or impediment. 

While I enjoyed my meal, I amused myself with the 
newspapers, at that time filled with descriptions of festivi¬ 
ties and court receptions, at which the English were the 
honoured guests. Instead of the accustomed allusions to 
insular eccentricity, awkwardness, and boorish unsociaiit}^, 
there were nothing but praises of English frankness and 
cordial simplicity. I saw that the Government, for doubt¬ 
less good reasons of its own, had given the initiative to 
this new estimation of my countrymen; and resolved, if 
possible, to reap the benefit of it, t repaired to the Mairic, 
and asked to see the “ Mdre.” In a few words, I told 
him that 1 had laid a heavy wager to travel np to Paris 
and back to England without a passport; that 1 had made 
this foolish bet at a dinner party^, which I quitted to ac¬ 
complish my undertaking. My intention had been to have 
landed at llavre; but, l\y ill luck, we were driven on 
shore to the north'ard, aiid narrowly escaped shipwreck; 
from which having saved myself, I reached Lys, destitute 
of everything, save a small sum of money 1 carried about 
me. I told this story with the air of one who really felt 
that any impediment to so harmless a project must be im¬ 
possible, and with such success, that the Maire invited me 
into his drawing-room to repeat my tale to his family, as 
an excellent illustration of the length to which English 
eccentricity could go. 

My manners, the facility with which I spoke French, my 
calm assurance of not requiring any other aid or assistance 
than the friendly offices of the authorities, so gained his 
that he promised to think oyer the matter, and 
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giv6 me his opinion in the morning. I asked for no more. 
I was not impatient to get Ibrward; and at that moment 
the little grass-grown streets and alleys of Lys were as 
pleasing to me as the most fashionable thoroughfares of a 
great city. 

He did not send for me, as he promised, on the following 
morning. A second day and a third passed over with the 
same results; and still 1 remained loitering about the 
village, and making acquaintance with every notable mo¬ 
nument, from its quaint old church to the little obelisk in 
the market-place, commemorating the birthplace of its 
great citizen, the architect Mansard. 

I had by this time formed two or three slight acquaint¬ 
anceships with the townsfolk, who, although livin^r on a 
high road much traversed by travellers, were a simple- 
minded and maritime set of people. The little routine of 
this quaint old spot also pleased me; and 1 persuaded 
myself that 1 should ask nothing better firom fortune than 
to be able to pass ray life and end my days in Lys. Vast 
numbers of English poured daily into France at this time ; 
and it was one of my chief amusements to sit at the little 
cafe in front of the “poste,” and watch them as they 
changed horses. I do not suppose that even yet our 
countrymen escape from what would appear to be the 
almost inevitable blunders of foreign travel; but at the 
time I speak of, these mistakes and misapprehensions were 
far greater. The Continent and its languages were alike 
new to them. National peculiarities were all more marked, 
and John Bull himself less compliant and more exacting 
than he now is. 

As the temper and tone of the day were, however, 
favourable to England, and as Englishmen were remark¬ 
able for the liberality of their payments for all services 
rendered them, the nation was popular, and whatever 
errors or awkwardness they committed were speedily 
forgotten or forgiven. I was seated, as was my custom, 
one morning, watching the tide of travellers that rolled 
by unceasingly, when a large travelling carriage, with'eight 
horses and a mounted courier in front,. drew up at the 
“ poste.” While the horses were being harnessed, two 
gentlemen descended, and crossing the “ Place,” entered 
the cafe. One was a large, full, and somewhat handsome 
man, with that florid look and air so characteristic of an 
English country squire ; the other I had not time to re¬ 
mark ere he came up to me and said,— 

“ Happy to meet you again, Mr. Carew; I trust you 
don^t forget me.” 
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It was Colonel Canthorpe, whom I had met at O’Kelly’s 
dinner-table. 

“ This chance meeting is a piece of good fortune,” con¬ 
tinued he, “ since it enables me to pay a debt I owe you. 
On looking over my memorandum-book, 1 discovered 1 
had lost three hundred, and not two, to you. Am I 
correct?” 

I professed, with truth, that I had no recollection of the 
matter, nor had anything to guide me to its memory. 

I am quite positive that Pm right, however,” said he, 

and you must allow me to acquit myself of the obliga¬ 
tion. ‘Who is your banker at Paris?” 

I had to say that so many years had passed over since 1 
was there, I really had not thought of selecting one. 

“ But you are going on thither ?” asked he. 

** Yes, in a day or two; that is, as soon as I have ar¬ 
ranged a difficulty about my passport.” 

‘‘If that’s the only thing that detains you,” said he, 

pray accept of mine. In travelling with my friend, Mr. 
Fox, I need none.” 

I turned at the sound of the name, and at once recog¬ 
nised, by the resemblance to the prints, the bluff and 
manly features of the great leader of the Opposition. 

“This is our famous whist-player, Fox, Mr. Carew,” 
said Canthorpe, presenting me; and the other rose and 
received me most courteously, adding some little compli¬ 
ments on my reputed skill at the game. 

While we were yet talking, their breakfast made its ap¬ 
pearance, and 1 was invited to partake of the meal, a 

{ >olitcncss which I accepted of r^jadily, while I congratu- 
ated myself by thinking that up to this time at least 
O’Kelly had not divulged the secret of my former station. 

llie conversation turned principally on France and its 
relations with England; and 1 was surprised to find the 
great parliamentary leader so little acquainted with either 
the character of the people or of those who ruled them. 
He seemed willing to accept all the present civil overtures 
as^ guarantees of fasting and cordial friendship, and to re¬ 
gard, as antiquated and unworthy prejudices, those cx- 

f )re8sions of dmrust to which, in my more intimate know- 
edge of France, I occasionally gave utterance. 

“ Mr. Carew’s whist experiences, I perceive,” said he, 
“are not his guides in politics. He will not trust his 
partner.” 

“ There is this difference,” said I, “ that in whist you 
sit opposite to your ally: in politics, as in war, your vis-a- 
vis is your enemy.” 
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“For my part,” saicL he, good-humouredly, “Ithink, 
having fought against each other—bravely fought, as 
France and England have—is one of the very best ele¬ 
ments towards a lasting peace. Each must by this time 
have attained to a proper estimate of the other ; and from 
that source alone a degree of respect springs up, fit to be¬ 
come the foundation of true friendship. ¥our theory ex¬ 
cludes all notion of a rivalry, sir.” 

Bivaliy can exist only between small states or indivi¬ 
duals. Great countries have great ambitions, and these 
are usually above mere rivalries.” 

1 have quoted, word for word, the expressions hq made 
use of, less for any importance of their own than for the 
sake of the man who spoke them. They were, as I after¬ 
wards came to know, specimens of that careless habit of 
talking in which he constantly indulged, and in which an 
indolent goodnature rather swayed him than the use of 
those fine faculties of judgment he so eminently pos¬ 
sessed. My more intimate acquaintance with France and 
its language gave me certain advantages in our discussion, 
which he soon perceived, and he questioned me closely 
about the people and their natural tendencies. 

Colonel Cantborpe came twice to announce that the 
horses were ready, and yet still Mr. Fox stood, inq^uiring 
eagerly into points of which he confessed himself quite 
uninformed. 

“ How glad I should be, ’ said he, “to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of continuing this conversation. Is there any chance 
of our meeting at Paris? ” 

I owned that the expression of his wish on the subject 
quite decided me to go there. 

“ On what day, then, may I expect you ?—shall we say 
Saturday, and at dinner ? ” 

“Most willingly,” said I, “if I can accomplish it.” 

“As to the pasport, nothing easier,” said Canthorpe. 
“ This is mine—it is perfectly regular—requires no ‘vise;’ 
and once in Paris, my friend here will obtain one for you 
in your own name.” 

“Just so,” said Fox, shaking my hand cordially; and 
repenting “Saturday—Quillac’s Hotel,” away he went, 
leaving me almost incredulous of all 1 had seen and 
been saying. 
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OIIAPTEll XLIl. 

THE COMING PHADOW. 

IABEIVEB in Paris a few days after, and took up my abode 
at the Hotel (iuillac, then one of the most s|>lendid in the 
capital. Mr. Fox and Colonel Canthorpe received mo most 
courteousljr, willingly accepting my guidance in their visits 
to the various chiefs of interest that this glorious city 
contains. Such a knowledge of the language as I possessed 
was a rarer gift at that time than it now is, when education 
and foreign travel are so widely enjoyed; and 1 could 
plainljr sco that they regarded their chance acquaintance¬ 
ship with me as quite a piece of good fortune. This did 
not, however, prevent their feeling—as I could perceive 
they felt—a most lively curiosity as to what might have 
been my former life, where it had been passed, and how. 
Too well bred to suffer this anxiety of theirs to appear, 
except by a mere accident, yet it was evident to me, by a 
hundred little circumstances, how it formed a constant sub¬ 
ject of conversation between them. 

I am far from implying that_ their intercourse with me 
was marked by anything like distrust or suspicion; on the 
contrary, they talked freely in my presence on every sub¬ 
ject; and upon politics Mr. Fox especially spoke with a 
degree of openness that, had he been less distinguished, I 
should have presumed to call indiscreet. He made almost 
daily visits at the Tuileries, and never hesitated, on his 
return, to recount to us what had passed between the First 
Consul and himself. 

The manly character of the English statesman contri¬ 
buted to give the interviews many very interesting traits, 
to which also his imperfect knowledge of French lent 
several amusing foatureyi. Were I not afraid of repeating 
well-known anecdotes, 1 should avail myself of this oppor¬ 
tunity to recall sumo instances of these. At all events, 1 
am happy to have the occasion of saying, that the veriest 
Tory that over inveighed against France, never had a more 
thoroughly English heart and spirit than Charles Fox. I 
have seen it imputed to him, that in his partisanship he 
would willingly have accepted a dishonourable peace, and 
made common cause with the First Consul on any terms; 
and I aihrm that I am in a position to refute this foul 
charfre, and prove it a calumny. 

Neither, as was as.s(‘rted at the time, did the unquestion¬ 
able fascination of Jionaparte’s manner gain a complete 
^cendancy over the Englishman’s less cultivated tact. It 
is true he came hack—as who would not ?—from these meet¬ 
ings, amazed at the extensive knowled^, the vast acquire¬ 
ments, and the profound sagacity of that great man; nor 
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did lie hesitate to own that even these were thrown into the 
shade hy the charms of his manner, and the oaptiyation of 
an address, which I heliove at that period hod reached its 
very point of perfection. 

An attack oi {^ont confined Mr. Fox for some time to his 
room, and thus interfered with the progress of on intimacy 
that might be fairly called friendship. Who can say now^ 
how far the highest interests of mankind, the fortunes of 
the whole world, may not have been inhuenoed by that 
casual indisposition I It is certain that Fox had already 
been able to disabuse Bonaparte's mind with regard to a 
variety of things, in which ho judged erroneously. He 
had succeeded in setting him right on several points of our 
national spirit and the spirit oi oui* constitution. He had 
even done much towards convincing him that England was 
not inspired with an insane hatred to France, and woi:M 
willingly live at peace with her, only asking that a peace 
should have guarantees for its duration, and not he, as it 
hut too often is, but the interval of preparation for .war. X 
say then, again, what a change mi^pht there have been to 
tho destinies of mankind, had this intercourse gone on un¬ 
interruptedly 1 How differently might Bonaparte have 
learned to regard and oonsider Englishmen, and what al¬ 
lowances might he not have come to make for peculiarities 
purely national! 

How naturally might a great intelligence like his have 
seen, that the alliance of two such nations is the guarantee 
of civilisation tliroughout the globe, and that all our smaller 
rivalries and national jealousies sink to insignificanoe when 
viewed in presence of tho great perils to which disunion 
exposes us—^perils that, at the hour in which I write these 
lines, are neither vague nor visionary, and against which 
an honest and cordial alliance can alone prevail. Let it be 
taken as the tremulous terror of an old man’s mind if I 
add, that even handed together, and with all their energies 
to the task, they will not be more than enough for the work 
that is before them. 

I have spoken of the friendly reception I met with from 
Mr. Fox. I dined constantly with him and Colonel Can- 
thorpo alone, and accompanied them frequents on their 
evening visits amongst their aoquaintanoes. 1 joined in 
cverytliing, even to tho high play which they both were 
passionately devoted to, and lost and won without any de¬ 
cisive results. Meanwhile my resources ran lower and 
lower. The style of living I maintained was costly; and 
at the cud of some weeks I saw myself with barely suffi¬ 
cient to carry me through another fortnight. To this very 
hour 1 cannot explain to myself the calm indifferonoc with 
which I contemplated my ax)proaohing and inevitable ruin. 
I really know nothing of tho flatteries by which I may have 
beguiled my own hee^, and am left to Ihe cond.usion, that 
the intoxicating pleasures of the timo had rendered me in- 
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sensible to^ every IhoiiRflit for the future. T went flirthor 
too than might he supt^osod podsible. 1 accepted invitations 
to shoot in Scotland, and pass my Christmas at Canthorpo's 
seat in Cumberland, promising everything with the ease of 
one free to dispose of himself as he fancied. 

Meanwhile time went on. 1 had asked Mr. Fox and 
Canthorpe to dine with me at the Fleur>de>PoiB, outside the 
barrier. It was a celebrated restaurant of those times, as 
distinguished for the exceUence of its wine as the perfection 
of its cookery. I had often given myself the airs of con- 
noissourship m these matters, and I was resolved that my 
entertainment should not disparage my taste. 

More than one morning had 1 passed in council over the 
bill of faro, discussing the order of the courses, canvassing 
the appropriate sauces, and tasting the various wines. It 
W(i8 to be a “Diner A soix cente francs par t&to”—the 
reader may imagine the rest. 1 knew that my friends were 
unacquainted with the repute this house enjoyed, and 1 
congratulated myself in fancying the surprise they would 
feel at the unexpected perfection of every arrangement 
within doors. I went down early on the morning of the 
eventful day to sec that everything was in readiness. ^ All 
was perfect; the table was decorated with the choicest 
flowers, amidst which an ornamental dessert lay soatfered 
as it were. The temperature of the room, the lighting—all 
were cared for; and I returned to Paris fully satished that 
nothing had been omitted or forgotten. Instead, however, 
of r^airing to my hotel, I went to a small restaurant near 
the Luxembourg to breakfast, and lounged afterwords at 
the gardens there, intending to keep myself “up” for the 
evening, and not dissipate any of those conversational re¬ 
sources I wished to hoard for the hours of conviviality. 
The reader may well smile at the inconsistency of the man 
who could so ooUectodly devise a few hours of pleasure, and 
yet face the whole future without a moment's thought or 
deliberation! Towards flve o'clock 1 sauntered slowly back 
to the hotel. 

“ A note for you, sir," said the porter, presenting me with 
a letter as I entered. “ The gentleman said it was to ho 
given to you the moment you came in." 

1 took it with a strange, half-sickeumg sense of coming 
evil. 1 broke the seal, and road 


" Grillan, Three o'dock. 

“ Drab C .,—We are off for England at a moment's warn¬ 
ing, and have only time to counsel you to the same. There 

is some mischief brewing, and the d-d Tories arc likely 

to involve us in another war. Keep this to yourself. Get 
your passport ready, and let us soon see you across the 
Water. With many regrets from F. and myself at the loss 
of your good dinner to-day, believe me yours truly, 

“George Caj^xhobte. 
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The whole fahrio in which I had been living for we^ 
past fell at once to the ground—all the illusions of my daily 
existence were suddenly swept away, and there I stood in 
presence pf my own heart—a poor bankrupt pretender, 
without one to know or acknowledge him. 

I hastened to my room, and sat down, for some minutes 
actually overwhelmed bv the ohaotio flood of thought that 
now poured through my brain. Very little calm considera¬ 
tion would have shown me that my real condition in life 
had undergone no change. That I stood precisely as 1 had 
done the day before—a ruined, houseless adventurer! With 
a little reflection, too, it is not impossible 1 might have con¬ 
gratulated myself that my separation had not been brought 
ul>uut by any disgraceful discovery of my actual rank in 
life, and that 1 had escaped the humiliation of an exposure. 
These thoughts came later; for the moment all was sadness 
and gloomy depression. 

The waiter entered to say, that the carriage Monsieur had 
ordered was at the door, and it took me some minutes to 
recall my mind to the fact, and to remember that 1 had 
ordered a carriage to convey us to the restaurant. “ Be it 
BO,” said 1 to myself, “let us play out the comedy; ” and 
with this resolve 1 proceeded to dress myself for dinner 
with all the elegance I coidd bestow on my toilet. 

Had I been about to dine at court, I could not have been 
more particular. My sabut and ruffles were of the finest 
“Valenciennes;” my vest was wdiito satin, richly em¬ 
broidered with gold; and the hilt of my sword glittered 
with marqueseta and turquoise. I took a look at myself in 
the glass, and almost started back as 1 saw the contrast be¬ 
tween this finery of my apparel and tho haggard expression 
of my features; for though my check was flushed and my 
eyes sjiarkled, my mouth .was drawn down, and my thin 
parched lips denoted fever. There was that m my looks 
that actually scared myself. 

“ To the ileur-de-Vois,” said I, throwing myself hack in 
the carriage ; and away wc drove along the crowded Bou¬ 
levard. many an eye turned on the foppish figure that 
lounged so elegantly in his carriage, never suspecting the 
while what the tone of his thoughts at that moment were, 
and that he was gravely canvassing within himself tlie 
strange stories that would circulate on the morrow, should 
his body he taken up in the “ Filets de St. Cloud.” True 
was it, the dark and muddy Seine, the cold, fast-flowing 
river, was never out of my thoughts. It swep^ tonput- 
like, through all my reasoning, and tho surging water 
seemed to rise and swell around mo. At that moment short 
fitful thoughts of the long past shot through my mind; and 
my mother, and Raper, and Margot, too, came and wont 
before me. Where wore all the teachings of my infancy 
now—where tho holy aspirations of my early boyhood?— 
where the simple tastes and lowly desires, the home affeo- 
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tiona and bloat btunility I once loTod to dream otwI— 
where that calm existence, so bounded by easy ambitions ? 




every thoujfht of deception ? A moot ending for such a 
car(‘er,” said 1, bitterly, as I gazed down on the river along 
w'hoso bank we were driving. “ Ay,” thought I, as we 
passed along, *' there is not one so miserable nor so poor 
with whom I would not change places, only that this 
mockery should cease, and that I should be something to 
my own heart besides a cheat.” 

The day suddenly grew overcast, the clonds massed them¬ 
selves heavily together, and the rain began to descend in 
torrents. When we reached the restaurant the storm had 
become a hurricane, and all who had been preparing to 
dine through the arbours of the garden were quickly driven 
to seek shelter within doors. As I descended from the car¬ 
riage, all was tumult and confusion; for although every 
available spot had been given up to the guests, yet from 
their numbers they were crowded together most uncom¬ 
fortably, and loud and angry complaints and roraonstranoes 
were heard on all sides. In vain the waiters heard patiently 
or answered courteously the various discontents of those 
who appealed to their rank and station as claims for special 
consideration. ^ Distinguished generals, ministers, gi-eat 
leaders of fashion, were all condemned to the saun' indis¬ 
criminate fortune of humbler natures. 


From where I sat in the little salon reserved for myself, I 
could overhear these complaints and remonstrances, and it 
was in a kind of savage irony wilh Fortune, that 1 bethought 
me of my sumptuous lot in comparison with the discomforts 
of those around me. Twice or Ihrioo was my door dung 
open by persons in search of an apartment, and in this con¬ 
fusion and shame I revelled as m a momentary triumph. 
At length, in an interval of compoi’ative quiet, 1 thought I 
heard voices whispering outside my door. I listened, and 
could distinguish that they were female accents, and dis¬ 
cussing, as it seemed, some project on which they were not 
agreed. One appeared to insist as eagerly as the other was 
bent upon opposing; and the words, ” Mais oui,” ‘‘Mais 
non,” followed in quick succession. I know not liow it was, 
but I conceived a most intense curiosity to leam the subject 
of the discussion. 1 felt as if 1 must have some share or 
ooneem in the matter, and eagerly bent my ear to hear fur¬ 
ther. Nor was I wrong. The question argued was, whether 
or not the two ladies should appeal to the gallantry of tho 
occupant of the room to afford tlicm shelfier, till sucli time 
as their carriage might arrive to fetch them for Paris. She 
who spoke with more authority was in favour of the apjieal, 
while the younger voice expressed dissent to it. 

'■ Being in a measuTO a party to the cause, I resolved to lend 
what influence I might possess towards the decision; and 
so, flingtegr wide the door, I saluted the strangers courte- 
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ously, and infOTming them that I had accidentally overheard 
their disouBsion, begg^ed they would permit me to decide it, 
by placing my apartment at their disposal at once. The 
elder of the two immediately addressed mo in a tone and 
manner that bespoke a person of condition, accepting my 
hospitality, but only on the condition that 1 my seif should 
remain, for 1 had made a gesture indicative of departure. 
The younger, with a veil closely drawn across her face, 
curtoied without speaking. 1 at once acceded, and placing 
chairs for my guests, requested them to be seated. 

The waiter at len^h made his appearance to say dinner 
was ready, “whenever Monsieur desired it." This was a 
new diifieulty, and 1 really felt much embarrassed by it. 
Kesolving, however, to adopt the bold course, I hastily 
apologised for the groat liberty I was about to take; and 
after briefly explaining the departure of the two friends I hod 
expected, begged they would allow mo tf) believe that For¬ 
tune had really been kind to me, for once, in replacing thorn. 

A sign of half-impatience by the younger was eptiodily 
corrected by the other, as she said,— 

“ Monsieur forgets that ^vo are strangers to each other.’* 

Bui there was nothing like rebuke in tlie tone she spoke 
in; but rather, as I thought, a suggestive hint thrown out 
to provoke some effort at explanation on my part. I was 
right in this conjecture, as 1 speedily saw by the degi*ee of 
attention she vouchsafed mo. 

J^erhaps if I had had a better cause, 1 should not have 
pleaded so successfully. 1 mean, that if I had been roally 
the owner of a high name and station, it is just possible I 
might not so ably have combated the diflioulty of the situa¬ 
tion. 

“ At all events,” said the elder lady, “ Monsieur has one 
advantage, ho knows who we arc.” 

“ I shame to say, madame,” said I, bowing low, “ that in 
my ignorance of Paris, 1 have not that honour,” 

-Indeed!” cried she, half incredulously. 

“ It is quite true, madame, 1 have been but a few days 
here, and nave no acquaintance whatever.” 

They now spoke to each other for a few seconds; and after 
what seemed strong persuasion, the younger turned away to 
remove her honnet. 

“Wo have, then, no right to exact any concession from 
Monsieur,” said the elder lady, “ seeing that wo preserve 
oar own secret.” 

J coulu not but assent to this doctrine, and had ju.st 
acknowledged it, when the younger turned abruptly roiuid, 
uttc‘ring a half cry of amazement. 

“Margot!” exclaimed I—tor it was she. But already 
had she buried her face between her hands, and refused to 
look up. 

“ What means this r” said tlic elder, sternly, to mo. “ Do 
you know this young lady ? ” 
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I did BO onoe, m^ame/* said I, sorrowfallv. 

“ Well, sir?** replied Bte, proudly, ajid as it desiring me 
to finish my speech. 

** Yes, madamc. I knew her as a child in her grand¬ 
father's house. I was scarcely more than a boy myself at 
the time; but had the interval been four tipies as great, I 
could not forget all that I owe to his kindness and to hers." 

I could scarcely utter the last words firom emotion. The 
child Margot—a beautiful woman, graceful and fascinating 
—now stood before me, changed but still the same: her dark 
eyes darker and more moaning; her fair brow expanded and 
more lofty. 

“ You know my story?” asked she, in a low, soft voice. 

** Yes, Margot. And oftentimes in my saddest hours have 
1 sought excitement and relief in the thought of your 
triumphs- ** 

“ There, child—there!” exclaimed the elder, enthusiasti¬ 
cally. “ There is, at least, one who can prize the glorious 
ambitions of the scene, and knows how to appreciate the 
successes of high art. Stand not abashed before him, chUd; 
he comes not here as your accuser.” 

” Is it so, indeed ?’ cried Margot, entrcatingly. 

“ Oh! if you but knew, Margot, how proudly I have often 
pondered over our hours of the past—^now fancying that in 
my teachings of those days some germ of that higli ambi¬ 
tion you have tried to reach may then have been dropped 
into your heart—now wondering if, in your successes, somo 
memory of me might have survived. If you but knew this, 
Margot, you would soon see how this bright moment of our 
meeting repays all the sorrows of a life long.” 

” I am in tnc third act of the drama,” said the elder lady, 
smiling. ” Pray let me into the secret of the piece. Where, 
when, and how were you first acquainted?” 

Margot looked at mo to speak; hut I returned her glance 
80 entreatingly, that, taking her friend's hand between her 
oivn, she seated her at her side, and began. 

While slic narrated the story of our first meeting, 1 had 
full time to look at her, and see the changes a few years had 
made. Beautiful as she had been in childhood, far more 
lovely was she now in the grace of developed beauty. Her 
art, too, had. cultivated expression to its very highest point, 
yet without exaggerating a trait of her features; the tones 
of her voioe had in them a melody 1 had never heard 
before; and I hung on her very utterance as though it were 
music I 

1 dare not trust myself to recall more of that scone; al¬ 
ready are emotions struggling within me, the conflict of 
whicn this poor shattered heart is not equal to. The great 
trials of life are often easier burdens to memory than some 
flitting moment of passionate existence, some ono brief hour 
of mingled hope and fear. 

Margot's fnend—it was Madlle. Mages herself—felt the 
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liveUest interest in tlie story of onr first meeting, my 
boyish duel, and—^why should I not say it?—^my boyish love. 
She took pleasure in hearing of every indication of that 
genius in infancy which she had seen so splendidly displayed 
in womanhood, and asked me for traits of Margot’s child¬ 
hood with the greatest eagerness. 

Margot—the first excitement over—-seemed sad and 
dispirited; she even showed impatience once or twice, as 
Madlle. Mars insisted on hearing some little incident of 
childhood, and then abruptly said,— 

“ .And you, Monsieur, how has the world treated you since 
we met?*' 

“ Not so flatteringly; 1 am not spoiled by Fortune.” 

“ Nor am I,” said ^e, hastily taking up my words. 

No, dearest, that you are not,” cried the other. ” Youare 
as first 1 knew you, generous, warm-hearted, and kind.” 

“ I mean,’’ said Margot, ” that those successes have not 
made me vain nor proud; that I know how to esteem them 
at their true price, and feel, moreover, how in my heart 
there lives a spirit above all this loud-tongued flattery.” 

Madlle. Mars looked at me while she spoke, and 1 
thought that her eyes conveyed the strangest meaning. 
There was admiration, indeed, but blended with something 
of tender pity and compassion. What would I not have 
given to have been able to read this glance aright! No 
time was given me to think on the lliome, for Margot now, 
\vith a kind of half impetuous curiosity, asked me for my 
adventures. 

” Tell us all—everything,” said she, laughingly—“ your 
successes, your failures, your hopes, your loves, your joys, 
and sorrows. I am eager to hear if Fortune has not dealt 
more generously you than me. This splendid prepai-a- 
tion here”—and she pointed to the dinner-table—” would 
seem to say much.” 

” The story will tell better at table,” said I, gaily, and 
not sorry to relieve the awkwardness of the moment by any 
new incident, and with this I ordered dinner at once. As 
course succeeded course of the magnificent repast, 1 could 
not help feeling what a singular preface was all this splen¬ 
dour to the confession that was to follow it, and how oddly 
would it tell, that the host of such a feast was without 
a sous in the world. Our spirits rose as dinner went on. 
We talked together like old friends, who had metyasterday; 
we discussed passing topics—all the news of the day— 
lightly and amusingls'^; we jested and laughed, with all the 
light-hearted gaiety of imburdened spirits; nor can I re¬ 
member an3rthmg more brilliant than the flow of wit and 
pleasantry that went on amongst us. 

What strange mysterious link unites our lowest moment 
of despair with a wild and almost headlong joyousness, 
making of the darkness of our souls a fitting atmosphere 
for the lightnizig-play of fancy and the bright coruscations 

26 
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of wit! But an hour bade, and xiGTor was depressioii 
deeper than my own; end now my brain abounded with 
bright-hued thoughts end pleasant imaginings. 

It was late when the carriage anived, and wo returned to 
Paris, to iinish Iho evening at Madlle. Mors’ lodgings in Iho 
Bue de Choiseul. The little salons, furnished with a con¬ 
summate taste and elegance, were crowded with visitors, as 
wc reached them. Artists, authors, musicians, theatiical 
people of every kind and sort, with a sprinkling of the 
higher world, admitted as a rare favour to these Satur- 
days.” 

it was in the fascination of this very class of society that 
Margot had originally conceived her passion for the stage. 
It w.as in their enthusiasm for her genius and their admi¬ 
ration of her beauty, she had first tasted the ambitious 
longing for fame and applause; and it was still here that 
she revelled, as in_ a charmed existence—here sought the 
inspirations thatquickencd her spirit to its proudest darings, 
and nerved her heart for efforts almost beyond hiunan 
strength. 

I had but to see her for a moment in the midst of this 
adulation to comprehend the whole history of her life. The 
poet brought his verses, the musician his strains, the sculp¬ 
tor laid his own image of herself at her feet; the most rap¬ 
turous verses, the most polished fiatteries met her as she 
entered, Madlle. Mars herself swelled the chorus of those 
praises, and seemed prouder in the triumphs of her protege 
than she had ever been in her own. Margot accepted all 
this homage as a queen might have done. Bhe received it as 
a tribute that was due, and of which none dared to defraud 
her. Shall I own that if at first a modest humility and a 
girlish diffidence had been more gratifying to me to witness, 
yet, as the hours wore on, not only had I accustomed myself 
to hear with, but I actually felt myself joining in that same 
spirit of adulation which seemed so meetly offered at this 
shrine ? 

What sad repinings, what terrible self-reproaches come 
over me as I write these lines! My thoughts all turn to the 
very darkest, and yet the roost brilliant, moment of my life: 
the brightest in all its actual splendour and delight—the 
gloomiest in its dreary memory! Lest these fitucies should 
master me, I will pursue my story rapidly, coldly, apathe¬ 
tically, if I may. I will not suffer a word, if I can help it, 
to escape me that may unman me for my task, now all but 
completed. 1 suppose that no man can write of himself 
without becoming more or less his own apolorist. Even in 
his self-accusings there will be mingled a degree of com¬ 
miseration, and his judgments will he foimd tempered 
with mercifni considerations. 1 would that I were capable 
of something better, bolder, and more manly than this. I 
would tbato&ers might learn of my **phortoomings,'" and 
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be tftufflit by my oyor-reacbinga!" But though I cannot 
point the moral, I will tell the talo. 

Margot—it was the caprice of the moment—^presented me 
to the society as her cousin. I was the Chevalier de Bertin, 
of good family and ample fortune. Passionneo pour les 
arts," as she said, “ and the devoted slave of genius." Tho 
introduction was well calculated to ensure me a favourable 
reception; and so it proved. I was at once admitted into all 
the masonry of the craft. The " coulisses " of every theatre 
were open to me; the private box of the prima donna, the 
editorial sanctum, the dressing-room where tho great actress 
received her chosen few, and the little supper-table, at 
which a place would have been a boon to royalty—all wore 
mine. To support myself, and maintain a condition pro* 
portionate to my pretended rank, I laboured immensehr. I 
wrote for no less than four of the great journals of Paris. 
I wastheleadingpolitical writer in the Bonaportist “Presae," 
the royalist in the “ Gazette de la Vendee," and the infu¬ 
riated defender of the Girondins in the terrible columns of 
“ La Drapeau de Pays," theatrical and literary criticism 
being my walk in the pages of the " Avant cic^ne." 

Two persons only were in my secret-. Sanson, Ihe snb- 
editor of the “ Pressc," and Jostard, who was a royalist 
agent, and who paid with a liberal hand aU the advocates 
of the Bourbons. My intimate knowledge of the secret 
history of party, my acquaintance with political charapters 
personalty, and above all, my information on England and 
English topics, gave me enormous advantages, and many of 
my contributions were attributed to persons high in political 
station, and speaking the sentiments of authority. I was 
well versed in the slashing insolence of tho military style 
in which the Bonapartists wrote, and knew all the cant of 
the Jesuit, as well us the chosen phraseology of the wildest 
republican. In this way 1 attacked and replied to myself, 
vindiotivcly, and even savagely. Assault and counter¬ 
attack, insiiltiug demands, and still more insulting replies, 
issued forth each morning, to amaze the capital, and make 
men ask, how long could such a polemic he sustained with¬ 
out personal vengeance ? 

In my Bonapartist capacity I assailed Pitt unceasingly. 
It was the theme of which that party never wearied, and in 
which all their hatred to England could be carried without 
openly wounding tho susceptibilities of the nation. If I 
assailed tho covert treachery of the English minister by the 
increased activity in the dockyards during a state of peace, 
I hailed that very sign in a Bourbonist article as an evi¬ 
dence that the cause of the exiled family had not been 
abandoned in Great Britain. While in the " Drancan," I 
turned attention to the glorious struggle for freedom then 
sustained by the blacks of St. Domingo, under the ohival- 
rouB guidance of Toussaint, openly declaring that tfrith 
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the negro lay at that moment the wholo destiny of all 
Europe. 

^ One of those articles—I wrote it half wild with the ex¬ 
citement of a supper at the Iluc Choiseul; I came home 
nearly distracted by a quarrel ■adlh a Martogard—1 cannot 
continue—^was headed “ Noir au Blanc," and was an insult¬ 
ing comparison between "Negro chivalry and the white 
man's subserviency." An outrageously insolent control of 
Bonaparte with Toussaint closea the paper, and ocepioned 
a police visit to the office of the journal, demanding the 
name and address of the writer. Of these the editor knew 
nothing, and though he succeeded in establishing his inno- 
oenoe, the journal was declared to be suppressed, and a 
heavy fine imposed upon its conductors. I was resolved, at 
whatever sacrifice, to pay this, and consulted with Sanson 
how best to set about it. My receipts at that time were as 
follows:—^Frora the "Presse" sixty francs daily; fifty 
from the " V'end^e; the tlieatrioal journal paid me one 
hundred weekly; and the "Brapeau,'' up to the time of its 
suppression, forty francs for every article, irrespective of its 
length. In a word, each day’s revenue averaged above 
a hundred and fifty francs, which it was my custom to 
spend to the last sous piece. 

To sustain the character of wealth and fortune, I not 
only toiled without ceasing, but 1 entered on a career of ex¬ 
travagance almost as distasteful to me. Margot loved dis¬ 
play of every kind. The theatrical passion seemed to sug¬ 
gest a desire for every species of notoriety; and to please 
her I set up a costly equipage, with showy liveries and 
magnificent horses. The dinners I gave were of the most 
extravagant kind; the bouquets I presented to her each 
evening at the theatre would have in their price supported 
a family. My earnings could never have compassed such 
outlay, and to meet it I became a gambler—a practised, 
a professional gambler—playing with all the calm-hegdcd 
skill of a deep calculator. Fortune vacillated ; but, on the 
whole, I was a large winner. The fine decreed against the 
"Drapeau” was fifteen thousand francs—a large sum for 
me, and far above what any efibrt at accumulation could 
possibly compass. So, indeed, Sanson told me, and laughed 
at the bare thought of my attempting it. ^ There was, how¬ 
ever, he said, a possibility—a mere possibility—of a way to 
meet this, and he would think over it. 1 gave him a d^ 
or two, and at tlie end of that time he told mo his plan. It 
was this. There was a certain minister high in the con¬ 
fidence of Bonaparte, whose counsels bad not been always 
followed, nor even listened to at times. These counsels 
had been founded on the assumption that certain views and 
intentions of a particular kind wore maintained by the 
royalists—secretly maintained, but still occasionally sha¬ 
dowed forth in such a way as to be intelligible to all in tho 
aeorets of the party. To be plain, tho euspeoted plan was 
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neither more nor less than a union of the royalist with the 
republican faction to overthrow the Bonapartists. This 
idea seemed so chimerical to Bonaparte, that to broach it 
was at onco to lose character with him for acuteness or 
political foresight. I^ot so to him of whom Sanson spoke, 
and whom I at onco pronounced to be Fouch6. 

“Then you are mistaken,” said he; “but to any other 
guess I will make no reply, nor if you press me on this 
subject, will 1 consent to continue the negotiation.” * 

I yielded to his terms; and after a brief interval came an 
order for me to hold myself in readiness on a particular 
evening, when a carriage would he sent to fetch me to the 
house of the minister. At eight, the hour indicated, I was 
ready; and scarcely had the clock struck when the carriage 
rolled into the courtyard. 

1 have boon led, as it wore hy accident, into the mention 
of this little incident, which had no bearing nor influence 
on ray future; but now that I Lave touched upon it, I wBl 
finish it as briefly as 1 can. 

I was received in a small office-like chamber by a man 
somewhat past middle life, but whose appearance gave him 
the look of even age. He was short, broad-sliouldored, and 
slightly stooped ; the figure altogether vulgar, but the head 
massive and lofty, and the faee the strangest mixture of 
dignity and cunning—a blending of the high-bred gentle¬ 
man with the crafty pettifogger—I ever beheld. He re¬ 
ceived me courteously, and at once opened the business for 
which we met. After some compliments on the vigour of 
my articles in the Presse, he proceeded to ask what my 
peculiar opportunities might be for knowing the secret 
mtentions of the two great parties who opposed the govern¬ 
ment. 

My replies were guarded and reserved; seeing which, he 
at once said,— 

“ This information is to be recompensed ?” 

I bowed coldly, and only replied that, if he would 
put distinct questions to me, 1 should endeavour to answer 
them. 

After some littlo fencing on both sides, he asked me for 
the writer of the leading articles in the “Drapeau”—^hisname 
and position in life. 

For reasons that may be guessed I declined to reveal 
these. A similar question as to the “Gazette” met a similar 
re])ly. Undeterred by these refusals, he asked me my 
opinion of these writers’ abilities, and the likelihood of 
their being available to the cause of the government, under 
suitable circumstances. 

I spoke half slightingly of their talents, hut professed im¬ 
plicit trust in their integrity. He turned tlie conversation 
then towards politics, and discussed with me the questions 
on which 1 hod been wiiti^ so earnestly, both for and 
against in the.^''o opposing journals. The tone of yirulexit 
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abuse of both was great; and I half biuted that a personal 
amende was, perhaps, the point to whioh myopnonent, andi 
as well myself, were tending. He smiled slightly, but 
meaningly. 

** Thart opinion is not yours, then, sir asked 1. 

** Certainly not,” said ho, blandly. “ Mens. Bertin of 
the * Presso'^ will not seek satistaoUon from Mons. Bertin 
of the *Drapeau'—still loss of Mons. Bertin of the 
' Gazette,' whom he holds in such slight esteem.” 

” How, sir! l)o you mean to imply that I am the writer 
in all these journals 

” You have just told me so, sir,”said he, still smiling; 
*\ and I respect the word of a gentleman. The tone of iden¬ 
tity assumed on paper is exactly that you have yourself put 
on when advocating any of these lines of policy. I sus¬ 
pected this from the first; now I know it. Ah, Mons. Ber¬ 
tin, you are in the mere nursury of craftiness—^not but 
I must admit you are a very promi.sing child of your years.” 

Par from presuming on his discovery, ho spoke more 
kindly and more confidentially than ever to me; asked 
my reasons for this opinion and for that, and seemed to 
think that I must have studied the questions 1 wrote on 
deeply and maturely. There was nothing like disparage¬ 
ment in his tone towards me, but, on the contrary, an 
almost flattering appreciation of my ingenuity as a writer. 

“ Still, Monsieur Bertin,” said he, with alfeoted gravity, 
“the ‘lirapeau’ went too far — that you must allow; 
and for your sake as for ours it is better it should bo sup¬ 
pressed. The line shall bo paid, but it must appear to 
have come from the Royalists—can I trust you for this?” 

He looked at me calmly, but steadily, as he spoke; and 
certainly I felt as if any deceit, should I desire it, were 
perfectly impossiblo before him. He did not wait for my 
reply, but with a seriousness that savoured of sincerity 
said,— 

“ The press in France at this moment is the expression of 
this man or that, but it is no more. We live in a period of 
too much change to have anything like a public opinion; so 
that what is ivritten to-day is forgotten to-morrow. Yet 
with all that, the people must bo taught to have one re¬ 
ligion of the State as they have one of the Church, and 
heresies of cither kind must bo suppressed. Now, Mon¬ 
sieur Bertin, my advice to you is, be of the^ good fold—not 
alone because it is good, but because it is likely to be per¬ 
manent. Continue to write for the ‘ Gazette.' When you 
want information, Sanson will procure it for you; but you 
must not come here again.' Temper your Royalist zeal with 
a seeming regard for your personal safety. Remember that 
a gentleman gives larger recognizances than a ‘ sans-cou- 
lotteand above aU, keep in mind, that you serve us better 
in those columns than in our own. C’cst do la haute poR- 
tique, do faire oomhatter ses enemies pour soi.” 
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He repeated this sentiment twice over, and then with a 
courteous (gesture dismissed me. I was now in the secret 
pay of the Goyernmcnt-^uo regular allowance made me, 
but permitted to draw freely; and when any oooasion of 
real information offered, to pay largely for it. 

Had time been given me for roffection, 1 believe I should 
have abhorred myself for the life 1 now led. It was one 
course of doily tnck and deception. In sooietT I was a 
spy-'in secret, a traitor. Trusted by all, and false to all, 

1 hurried along in a headlong career of Hie wHdest excite¬ 
ment. To enable me to write, 1 had recourse to- various 
stimulants; and from one excess to another 1 became a 
confirmed opium-eater. I had by habit acquired a degree 
of nervous irritability that almost defied sleep. For days 
and days frequently I took no other rest than an oooasioxml 
half "hour’s repose when overcome, and then back to the 
desk again—if not refreshed, at least rallied. The turmoil 
and confusion of my thoughts at any chance interval of 
quiet was terrifio. So long as I was in action all went well; 
when my brain was overworked, and my faculties strotohed 
to their extreme tension, the excitement sustained me, and 
I could develop whatever there was in me of intellectual 
power. The effort over, and»my task accomplished, I be¬ 
came almost bereft of life: a franoe-like lethargy seized 
me; my voice failed, my sight and hearing grew dulled, 
and 1 would lie thus, sometimes for hours, soaroely breath¬ 
ing, indifferent to everything. 

When 1 rallied from these seizures, I hurried off to Mar¬ 
got, either to hor home or to tho theatre. To see her, to 
speak to her, even to hear her, was enough to call me hack 
once more to life and the love of life. There was that in 
her own career, with all its changes and vicissitudes, that 
seemed to fashion her mind into moods similar to my own. 
On one day she would bo to mo like a sister—^kind and 
warmly affectionate; on another, she would he ns though 1 
were her accepted lover, and show me all the tender interest 
of one whose fate was bound up with my own; and, per¬ 
haps, the very next meeting she would receive me coldly 
and distmstmlly, and darkly hint that my secret life was 
known to her. 

Theso were to me moments of intense agony. To see 
through them was worse than any death, and. the very 
dread of them made existence a perfect torture. Till I had • 
seen her, I never knew, each day, in what mood she might 
feel towards me; and if I revelled in the heaven of her 
smiles, felt her deep glances descending into my very heart, 
and thrilled with ccstaoy at each word sho uttoi-ed, sud¬ 
denly there would come tho thought that this was hut 
a dream, and that to-morrow would bo the dreadful 
awaking! 

Hor conduct was inexplicable, for it changed sometimes 
within the compass of a few hours, and from waimest oon* 
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fidence w(mld become tbe most cbillin^ reserve. 6be would 
pour out her whole heart before me; tell me how barren 
were all the triumphs she had achieved; how remote from 
happiness was this eternal strug;?le for fame; how her na¬ 
ture yearned for one true, luichanging devotion; how this 
mockery of passion made shipwreck of all real feeling, and 
left the nature worn out, wearied, and exhausted. She 
would, perhaps, at our next meeting efface all thought of 
^is coimdenoe by some passionate burst of enthusiasm for 
the stage, and some bold apostrophe to the glory of a great 
BUCcess-^>8Cornfull^ contrasting such a moment with the 
whole happiness of a life spent in obscurity. I own that in 
these outbursts of her wildest imagination, her beauty of 
expression attained its highest excmence. Her dark eyes 
flashed with the Are of an inspired nature, and her whole 
figure seemed imbued with a more than mortal loveliness; 
while in her softer moods there was a sad and plaintive ten¬ 
derness about her that subdued the spirit, and made her 
seem even more worthy of love than she had been of admi¬ 
ration. These fitful changes, which at first were only dis¬ 
played in private, became after a while palpable to the 
public eye. On one night she would thrill an audience wdlh 
horror, and in the power of hsr delineations make the very 
sternest natures yield to terror. At another, she would 
shock the public by some indifierence to the exigencies of 
the scene, walk through her part in listless apathy, and re¬ 
ceive with calm unconcern the ill-disguised disapproval of 
the spectators. At such times praise or blame wore alike to 
her; she seemed like one labouring under some pressure of 
thought too engrossing to admit of any attention to passing 
objects; and in this dreary pre-occupation she moved like 
one spell-bound and entranced. 

To allude to these passing states of mind after they had 
occurred was sure to give her deep ofil'ence; and although, 
for a ■while, I dared to do this, yet 1 saw reason to abandon 
•the attempt, and maintain silence like th(; rest. The press, 
with less delicacy, expressed severe censure on what they 
characterised as an insulting appreciation of the public; 
and boldly declared tliat the voices which had made could 
still unmake a reputation, and that the lesson of contempt 
might soon pass from behind the footlights to the space be¬ 
fore them. 

It was both my province to keep these criticisms from her 
eye, and to answer them in print; and for a while I suc¬ 
ceeded. I wrote, I argued, I declaimed—now casuistically 
expressing praise of what in my heart I condemned—^now 
kerning to discover a hidden meaning where none existed. 
I even condescended to appeal to the indulgence of the 
public, in favour of those whoso cflbrts were not always 
under their own control, and whose passing frames of 
sorrow or sickness must incapacitate them at seasons from 
oxnhodying their own great conceptions. Bo sensitive hod 
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she become on the subject of remark, that the sUghtest allu¬ 
sion to her health was now resented as an offence i and even 
Mdlle. Mars dared n6t to say that she looked paler or thinner, 
or in better or worse spirits—so certain would any allusion 
of tlie kind be to displease her. 

This irritability gradually widened and extended itself 
to everything. The slightest sign of ^inattention of the 
audience—any movement in the house while she was acting 
—a want of abilily in those ‘ en scene' with her—^an acciden¬ 
tal error in even their costume—gave umbrage; and she 
would stop in her part, and only by an effort seeiy able to 
recover herself, and continue. These evidences of indif¬ 
ference to public opinion—for so were they construed— 
gradually arrayed against her nearly the entire force of tho 
press. 

They who had been her most devoted admirers, now dis¬ 
played aU their zeal in the discovery of her faults. The 
very excellences they had onoo extolled, they now censured 
as stage trickery and deceit. One by one, they despoiled 
lior of every quaHHcation for art, save lier beauty; and even 
that, they said, already proclaimed its perishable nature. 
My heart sickens as I think over the refined cruelty of those 
daily attac]cs-;-the minute and careful a,natoniy of humanity, 
studied to inflict misery! To stem this torrent of opinion, 
I devoted myself alone. Giving up aU other writing, I 
thought only of Margot and her cause. I assailed her critics 
with the foiut'st abuse. I aspersed their motives, and not 
unfre^uontly their lives. I eagerly sought out circumstances 
of their private habits and actions, and proclaimed them to 
the world, as the men who dared to teach the expressions by 
which virtues should be rendered, and of whoso very existence 
they were ignorant. 1 contrasted their means of iudgnient 
with their daily lives. I exhibited them aS mean nireliugs, 
the cowardly bravos of a degenerate age; and, of course— 
for Paris was alw'ays tho same in this respect—various duels 
VTore fastened on me for my insolence. 

My skill at the sword exercise earned me safely through 
many of these encounters. My recklessness of life may, 
)erliaps, have served to preserve it, for I was utterly reefc- 
! ess of it I My neglect of politics, and aU interest about 
hem, procured my dismissal from the Government journal. 
The Vendee soon followed the example; and although the 
violence of my articles in the Avant ydno had for a time 
amused tlio town, the editors told me that my defence of 
Mdlle. Margot liad now been carried far enough, and that I 
should look elsewhere for a new topic. 

J^ota lewof Margot's warmest admirers condemned the 
iU-advised zeal of my advocacy. Some even aflirmcjd that 
much of her unpopularity had its origin in my indiscreet 
(lefencG. 1 was» coldly told 1 had “ written too much." One 
said I had “fought too often." Tho fastidious public— 
which acknowledged no sinoeTity, nor would recognise such 
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a thinsr u trat]i>^ondeittned» as bad taste, the ezoessesinto 
which my heartfelt indignation had hurried mo. MdUe. 
Mars was a half convert to this opinion; 1 shuddered one 
day, as I suspected that even Margot seemed to entertain it. 
I had been pressing her to do something—a mere trillo—to 
which she dissented. I grew eager, and at last insisted; 
when, looking at me steadily for some seconds, she said,— 

** Has it never occurred to you that over-zeal is apt to de¬ 
feat itself, from the very suspioion that it excites, that there 
m^ be a deeper motive than that which meets the eye ?” 

The words smote me to the heart. They were the death- 
knell to all the hope that had sustained me through my long 
struggle; and though I tried to read them in various ways 
less wounding to my feelings, one terrible signification sur¬ 
mounted all the others, and seemed to proclaim itself the 
true meaning. What if it were really so ? was the dreadful 
question that now struck mo. What if I had been the 
cause of her downfall ? The thought so stunned mo, that 1 
sat powerless under the spell of its terror—^a terror which 
has tempered every hour of life, fi’om that day to this. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

A PAMSAOE IN THE DllAMA. 

One of the noted characters about Paris at this time was a 
certain Captain Fleury; he called himsolf “Fleury do 
Montmartre." He. had been, it was said, on Bonaparte's 
stafl’ in Effypt, but sot into disgrace by having taken 
Kleber’s side, in the differences between the two generals. 
Disgusted with the service, in which he saw no prospect of 
promotion, he quitted the army, and came to live in Paris, 
as some thousands live there, no one can toll how, or in what 
manner. His chief if not only occupation seemed to ho the 
frequenting of all the low gambling-houses, where, however, 
ho rarely was seen to play, hut rather waited for the good 
fortune which befell some other, with whom he either dined, 
or succeeded in borrowing a few francs. Less reputable 
habits than even these were likewise attributed to him—it 
was said that ho often thrust quarrels upon people at the 
tables, which he afterwards compromised for money, many 
preferring to pay rather than risk an encoimtcr -Nvith a pro¬ 
fessed duelUst. 

In his threadbare military frock, and shabby hnt, with 
broken boots and ragged gloves, he still maintained the 
semblance of his former condition, for he was eminently 

f ood-looking, and, in gait and hearing, every inch a soldier. 

had made his acquointanoe by an accident. I liappened 
to have let fall beside my chair a bank note ioi* one hundred 
francs, one night at play. The waiter hurried after me to 
restore it, just as I was descending the stairs with this 
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Captain Henry at my side. I was not aware of my loss, 
and insisted that the money oould not be mine. The waiter 
was equally positiTe, and appealed to the Captain to decide 
the question. Fleury, instead of replying, took out a muoh- 
worn pooket«book, and proceeded to examine its contents. 

“ I’ll wager as much,” cried I, “ that this gentleman is 
the owner of the note.” 

” And you would win, sir,” said Fleury. taking it from 
the waiter’s reluctant fingers, and oorefiuly enclosing it 
within his case. 

The waiter never uttered a syllable, but, with a look that 
revealed on entire history, bowed and retired. I compli¬ 
mented the Captain on the good fortune of his prosance in 
such a critioal moment, touched my hat to him, aud 
departed. 

It was only the next morning that I recollected the sum of 
monoy 1 had had about mo, and perceived that the note 
must have been my own. It was of course too late to tbic^ 
of repairing tho loss, but I was far from desiring to do so. 
The man’s appearance bad interested me; I was deeply 
struck by the signs of poverty in his dress, and only happy 
to have had this slight occasion to sorve him, without any 
infringement on his self-respect. It was, indeed, a question 
I often debated with myself, whether or not he really be¬ 
lieved that he was the owner of the note. 

From that day forth we saluted whenever we met; and if, 
by any chance, wo camo together, wo exchanged the usual 
courtesies of acquaintance. There was a degree of pleasure 
afforded him by even this much of recognition, from one 
whose air l)etokenod more prosperous oircumstanoes, that I 
gladly yielded. I had known even harder fortune than his, 
and could w'ell understand the importance he might attach 
to such a tidlle. 

By degrees I began to feel a strange kind of ini orest for 
this man—so calm, so self-possessed as he seemed in the 
midst of soenes of passionate and violent excitement. What 
signilied any sudden reverse of fortune, thought I, in com- 

S arisen with the daily misery of such a lot as his ? And yet 
ay after day I saw-him unmoved and tranquil; lie came and 
wont like one to whom all the vicissitudes of life brought no 
emotion. He was a study for me, whether I met him at 
the play-table or tho restaurant, or saw him at night in the 
theatre'in his accustomed spot, close to the orcheslia, where, 
with folded arms and bent brows, he stood the entire night 
without moving. I watched him closely during that torriblo 
week when, each night of Margot’s appearance, tho conflict 
of public opinion grew stronger and stronger, and when, as 
her enemies gained strength, her former Mends cither ga¬ 
thered in little despairing knots tot ethei', or abandoned the 
field in defeat. I thought, or rather 1 seemed to foci, that 
this man’s eyes were fixed upon me oftentimes, when 1 was 
not looking at him. I had a strange sense of oousoiousness 
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that, affect what beam? 1 might, he was reading my secret 
thoughts at his leisure, and conning over traits of mv cha¬ 
racter. Whenever any momentary burst of disapprobation 
from the audience had made me fall back in shame and an¬ 
ger within my box, 1 could feel that his eyes were following 
me with a glance of persecuting keenness. 

Margot’s enemies were triumphant; they came each night 
in crowds, and, by a hundred oontrivanoes of insult, dis¬ 
played their bitter and undying ha^cd of her. The leader 
of the party was a Vioomte Dechaine, whose mistress was 
the rival of Margot, if even third-rate powers could aspire 
to contend with genius such os hers! Her friend, it was 
said, had organised the entire conspiracy, and being a rich 
man, his purse and his influence were powerful allies. At 
his supper-table, the writers of the papers, the young 
fashionables of society, and the professed critics who swayed 
public taste, were said to meet and concert their nieasurcs. 
Their victory cost them less than they had ever anticipated. 
Moj’got's own indiscretions—I have no other word for them 
—^had worked faster for her min than all their bitterest ani¬ 
mosity. It was not a mere indifierence to public opinion she 
displayed—^it was a downright contempt for it. If they 
censured any peculiarity of expression—a pause, or a ges¬ 
ture—she was sure not only to repeat, but even exaggerate 
it. Did any detail of her costume excite reproof, she at once 
assumed it as a reason for raaintammg it. In a word, it 
seemed that all the arts others employ to win praise and se¬ 
cure x>opularity, were used by her to show her utter disdain 
of the world’s opinion, and this, too, in a career where such 
opinion is the law, and where there exists no appeal 
against it. 

To restrain tins spirit, even to moderate it, her friends 
utterly failed. She, who once heard even the humblest with 
deference, and accepted suggestions with a degree of humi¬ 
lity, now rejected all counsel and guidance, and boldly pro¬ 
claimed herself the only competent judge of what regarded 
her. A frequent subject of censure amongst her critics 
was a habit she had falleu into, of pressing both hands to 
her temples in moments of intense passion. The gesture was 
not alone ungraceful, but from its trequenoy it became, in a 
measure, a trick; and this they assailed with a degree of 
virulence far out of proportion to the ofTcncc. Mdlle. Mars 
counselled her to guard against any mannerism, and men¬ 
tioned this one in illustration. Margot—once the very em¬ 
blem of obedience to her gifted friend—resented the advice 
with angry indignation, and tlatly declared that her own 
in^irations wore her best advisers. 

In the temper she had now assumed, it may be imagined 
how difficult had all interoourso with her become. Her 
waywardness increased os the public favour declined; and 
she, who once might have been permitted to indulge any ca¬ 
price, was now rigidly denied even the commonest liberty. 
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At first, the liardest task was to blind her to the censures 
the press was heaping: upon her. Now, however, a new dif- 
ficuUy arose. It was to iiint that she no longer could count 
upon the fickle favour of the multitude, and that the hour 
of her triumph had gone by. 

At moments, it is true, in some scenes of intense passion, 
where a deep emotion of the soul was to find its utterance in 
a few broken words, a ciy, or, perhaps, a look, her wonder¬ 
ful genius shone forth still; and, surmounting all the preju¬ 
dices of sworn enemies, the theatre would burst forth into 
one of those thundering peals of applause that sound like 
the very artillery of human feeling. Such a passage was 
there in “ Bajazet.” It is the scene where Roxalaneliatens 
to the warm protestations of her lover, of whose perfidy she 
is assured, and whom she herself overheard deolaring that 
his love for her was little other than compassion. For a few 
seconds the words of adoration seemed to act on her like a 
spell. She drinks them eagerly and madly ; her eyes sparkle; 
her bosom heaves; her half-opened lips seem, as it were, to 
catch the accents, when suddenly the truth flashes across 
her. Her colour flies—her face becomes livid in its paleness. 
A terrible shudder shakes her frame. She snatches her 
hand from his grasp, and turns him a look of loathing, con¬ 
temptuous aversion, such as actually sickens the very heart 
to behold! 

From, I know not what caprice, she disliked this part 
now, although once it had been her favourite above all 
others. Her friends made every eftbrt to induce her to re¬ 
sume it, but in vain.^ Their entreaties, indeed, only served 
to excite her opposition; and the subject was at last dropped 
as hopeless. The Court, however, had fixed on a night to 
visit the “Fran 9 ais,” and “Bajazet” was their choice. 
There was now no alternative left her but to accept her part, 
or see it filled by another. The latter was her immediate 
resolve ; and Mdlle. Leonie, her rival, was at length in¬ 
stalled in all the honours of the “ first character.” It was 
evident now to all Margot’s friends that her coi'ecr was 
over. An act of abdication like this was always irrevoca¬ 
ble ; and the Parisian public was never known to forgive 
what they regarded as an open act of insult to their autho¬ 
rity in taste. Well knowing that all attempts at dissuasion 
would be hopeless, wo made no appeal against her determi¬ 
nation, but in calm submission waited for the course of 
events—waited, in fact, to witness the last crash of ruin to 
that fame m whose edifice we once had gloried. 

Madlle. Mars advised Margot to travel. Italy had been 
always the land of her predilection. She had even acted 
there with immense success in Alfieri's tragedies, for her 
knowledge of the language equalis'd that of her own coun¬ 
try. It would be a good opportunity to revisit it; “and 
perhaps, who knew,” said she, “ but that the echo of her 
fame ooming oyei* the Alps might again rouse the enthusiasm 
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of Paris in her favour V' 1 warmly supported this plan, 
and Margot consented to it. A * damo de comnagnie/ on old 
friend of Mdllo. de Mars, was cliosen to be her travelling 
companion, and I was to be of the paHy as secretary. 

^ We hurried on all the arrangements as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible. We desired that she should leave Paris before tho 
night of the command, and thus remove her from all the 
enthusiasm of praise the press had prepared^ to shower 
down on her rival, mth tho customary expressions of con¬ 
temptuous contrast for the fallen idol. We well knew the 
excess of adulation that was in readiness to burst forth, 
and dreaded less the effect it might produce on Margot’s 
mind regarding her rival, than that it should inspire her 
with a curiosity to witness her performance, for such was 
exactly the wayward character of her mode of thinking 
and acting. 

To our joy wo discovered that Margot’s impatience 
equalled, if not exceeded, our own. She entered with an 
mmost childish delight into all the preparations for tho 
journey. We hung over the map for hours together, 
tracing onr route, and revelling in anticipated pleasure at 
the thought of all those glorious old cities of the Peninsula. 
We consulted guide-books and journals, and pictured to 
ourselves all th(^ delights of a happy journey. With what 
ecslncy she recalled the various scenes of her former visit 
to Italy, and the names of those whoso friendship she had 
acquired, and with whom she longed to make me acquaint¬ 
ed ! In her enthusiasm she seemed to reoover her long-lost 
buoyancy of heart, and to be of tho same gay and happy 
nature 1 had known her. I dare not trust myself with 
more of these memories; they come upon me like the 
thought of those moments when, on a sick bed, some dear 
friend has uttered words to be treasured up for years long 
—words of promise, mayhap words of hope, for a future 
that was never to come—plans for a time that dark destiny 
had denied us! 

Our aiTangements were all completed—our passports pro¬ 
cured, a courier engaged, and everything in readiness for 
the road. We were to set out on the allowing day. It 
was a Friday, and Margot’s prejudices would not permit 
her to begin a journey on such an inauspicious day. I 
reasoned with her and argued earnestly, for I remembered 
it was on that night MdUe. Leonie was to appear at the 
Fraupais. She was resolved, however, to have her way, and 
I gave in. No allusion to the theatre, nor to anything con¬ 
cerning it, had ever escaped either of ns. By, as it wore, 
a tacit understanding, each avoided the theme as one only 
suggestive of distressing memories; and then we had so 
many topics that were delightful to talk over. 

1 went out early in the morning to make some purchases 
—some trifling things we wanted for the road, and on my 
return 1 found Margot with flushed face and feverish look 
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rapidly waUdng to and fro in the drawinff-room. She tried 
to seem calm and composed as 1 entered—she even made 
jest of her own agitation, and tried to laugh it off as a 
weakness she ashamed of; hut her efforts were sad 
failures—her quivering lip and trembling accents showed 
that deep agitation was at work within her. 

“ 1 cannot tell you—1 will not tell you what is the matter 
with me,” said she, at last; “it would but load to some 
rash outbreak of your temper—the very last thing I could 
endure at such a time. Ko, no; let us go—^let us leave 
Paris at once; to-day—now, if you wish it; 1 am ready.” 

This was impossible; all our arrangements had been 
made, and horses ordered for the next day. My curiosity 
now became an agony, and I grew almost angry at her con¬ 
tinued refusal to satisfy me; when at last, after exacting 
from me a solemn oath to do nothing, nor to take any step 
without her concurrence, she placed in my hands a letter, 
saying, “ This came while you were out.” 

It ran to this effect— 

“ The Vioomte Dechaino begs to offer to Madlle. De La 
Veronie (Margot’s name in the theatre) his box at the 
Frant;ais for this evening, as it must doubtless he interest¬ 
ing to her to witness the performance of Jloxalane, by one 
who labours under the double difficulty of her beauty 
and her reason. An answer will bo called for.” 

“You cannot expect me to endure this outrage, Margotl” 
cried 1, trembling with passion; “ you could not suppose 
that I can live under it ? 

“ I have your oath, sir,” said slie, solemnly, and with a 
dignity that at once k called me to myself. 

“ liutif 1 am to drag out life, dishonoured and degraded 
even to my own heart, Margot,” said I, imploringly, “you 
surely would take pity on mo ! ” 

“ And who wo aid pity mo, sir, were I to make you a 
murderer? No, no!*^’ cried she, “you would have this 
secret—you insisted on it; show yourself worthy of this 
confidence, by keeping your solemn pledge. Wo leave this 
to-morrow; a few hours is not too much sacrifice for <m0 
who will give her whole life to you after.” 

As sho spoke, she fell into my arms, and sobbed as 
though her heart was breaking. As for me, myfranspoits 
knew no hounds. I dropped at her feet—I vowed and 
swore a thousand times that not only my life, but that my 
fame, my honour, were all hers; that to deserve her there 
was no trial I would not dare. Oh, the glorious ecatacy of 
that moment comes back like a flood of youth once more upon 
this old and shattered heart! and, as 1 wife these lines, the 
hot tears are falling on the paper, and my lips ore mormur- 
ing a name I have not strength to write. 

will put your loyalty to the tost at onoo/’ said idie 
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gtdly, and with a de{p!'ee of wild joyonsncss the very eppo« 
site to her late emotLon. “ Sit down there, and write as I 
dictate/’ 

I obeyed, and she bef^an- 

*Madlle. De La Veronie bes“8 to aeknowled^c, with a 
latitude suitable to the occa.sion, the polite note of the 
Vioomte Bechaino, and to accept-’" 

“ What! ” cried I, dropping the pen. 

“Go on,” said she, calmly; “write as I tell you—‘to 
accept his box this evening at the Fran 9 ais/ “ 

“ Margot, you are not in earnest?” said 1, cntreatingly. 

“ I am resolved, sir,” said she, with a voice of determina¬ 
tion, and a look of almost reproving sternness. “ 1 hope it 
is not from you, at least, will come any doubts of my 
courage! ” 

These words seemed to indicate the spirit in which her 
resolution had been taken, and to show that sh(‘ preferred 
accepting, as it were, this challenge, to the humbler alter¬ 
native of an escape from it. 

I wrote as she bade me, and despatched the letter. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE PRICE OP FAME. 

If the triumphs of genius be amongst the most exalted 
pleasures of our nature, its defeats and reverses are also 
the very saddest of all afflictions. He who has learned to 
live, as it were, on the sympathies of his fellows—to he in¬ 
spired by them at times, and inspire them at others—to feel 
his existence like a compa,ot with the world, wherein ho 
altcniately gives and receives, cannot endure -the thought 
of being passed over and foi gotten. The loss of that favour 
in w'hich, as in a sunshine, ho basked, is a bereavement too 
great to he home. Ht may struggle for a while against 
this depression—he may arm himself with pride against 
what his heart denounces as injustice—he may even deceive 
himself into a mock indifiercnco of such j udgments; hut, 
do all he will, he comes at the last to see that his greatest 
efforts were prompted by the very enthusiasm they evoked 
—that the impression he produced upon others was like an 
image in a mirror, by which he could view the proportions 
of his mind, and that the flame of his intellect burned 
purest and brightest when fanned by the breath of praise. 

It will be seen that 1 limit these observations to dramatic 
success—that 1 am only speaking of the stage and the actor. 
For him there is no refuge in the calmer judgment of pos¬ 
terity ; there is no appeal to a dispassionate future. The 
value stamped upon him now is to be his fame for ever. No 
other measure of his powers can be taken than the effect he 
produced upon his contemporaries; and kenoe the great 
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PTMftrioiisnesB of a career wherein each passinff mood of 
illness, sorrow, anxiety, or exhaustion may innuence the 
character of a reputation that might seem established be* 
yond reversal. 

How leniently, then, should we deal with those who labour 
for our pleasure in these capaoitieB! How indulgent should 
we show ourselves even to thdr eaprioes—^justly remember¬ 
ing' the arduous nature of a struggle in which so many re¬ 
quirements are summoned; ana that genius itself is in- 
sudlcient, if there be not the vigour of health, the high 
promptings of ambition, and the consciousness of power 
that springs from unimpaired faculties. 

1 have come to think over these things with a sad heart. 
Within the circle of such memories lies enshrined the great¬ 
est sorrow of a life that has not been without its share of 
trials. I had intended to have revealed to my reader a 
painful mcident, but 1 iind that age has not yet blunted the 
acute misery of my feelings ; nor can I, with all the weight 
of long years upon me, endure to open up again a grief 
whose impress has stamped every hour of existence. Let 
me not be supposed as uttering these words in any spirit 
of querulousness with fortune; I have had much, far more 
than most men, to feel grateful for. Well do I know, be¬ 
sides, that to my suooesses in life 1 can lay no claim in any 
merits or deservings of my own—that my short-comings 
have been numerous, and leniently dealt with. I speak, 
therefore, not complainiugly. I would not, moreover, like 
to spend in repinings the last hours of a long life—the goal 
cannot well be dist^t now; and as, footsore and weary, I 
tread the few remaining miles of my earthly pilgrimage, I 
would rather cheer my heart with the prospect of rest 
before me, than darken the future with one shadow of the 
past. 

Margot had insisted on remaining. She felt as though a 
challenge had been ofiered to her, and it would be cowardico 
to decline it. Over and over again was she wont to repeat 
to herself the contempt she felt for that applause in which 
it was believed she exulted. She burned, therefore, for a 
moment wherein she could display this haughty contempt, 
and throw back with proud disdain their homage, by show¬ 
ing herself as indifferent to rebuke as she had ever been to 
adulation. The day was passed in moods of silence, or pa¬ 
roxysms of the wildest excitement. After an hour or more 
perhaps of unbroken calm, she would burst forth into a 
passionate denunciation of the world’s injustice, with bitter 
and poignant regrets for the hour when she became a sup¬ 
pliant for its favours. The proudest efforts she would make 
to rise above this were sure to bo defeated by some sudden 
sense of defcat—an agonising conviction, that threw her 
into violent wecjfiing; a state of suffering that even now 1 
dread to think of. 

She grew calmer towards eveningi but it was a calm that 
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terrified there was a dow and careful prerision in 
every word she spohe that denoted effort; her smile, too, 
had a fixity in it that remained for seconds after the emo¬ 
tion which occasioned it; and while a stern and impassive 
quietude characterised her expression generally, her eyes 
at times flashed and sparkled like the glaring orbs of a 
lioness. She descended to the drawing-room most magnifi¬ 
cently attired—a splendid diamond tiara on her head, and a 
gorgeous bouquet of rubies and brilliants on the corsage of 
her dress. Although pale as death—^for she wore no rouge 
—had never seen her look so beautiful. There is a Titian 
picture of Pompey’s daughter receiving the tidings of Phar- 
salia; and, while too proud to show her agony, is yet in the 
very struggle of a breaking heart—^the face is like enough 
to have been her portrait, and even to the colour of the mas¬ 
sive, wa\ ing hair, is wouderfuUy identical. 

The play had already begun when we arrived at the 
theatre, and in the little bustle caused by our entry into tlio 
box, a half impatient expression ran through the audience; 
but as suddenly suppressed, it became a murmur of wonder¬ 
ing admiration. The stage was forgotten, and every eye 
turned at once towards her who so often had moved their 
hearts by every emotion, and who now seemed even more 
triumphant in the calm self-possession of her beauty. 
Kank over rank leaned forward in the boxes to gaxe at her, 
and the entir^it turned and stood, as it were, spell-bound 
at her feet. Bfad she wished for a triumph over her rival, 
she could not have imagined a more signal one ; for none 
now directed their attention to the business of the play, but 
all seemed forgetful of everything save her presence. Mar¬ 
got appeared to accept this homage with the haughty con¬ 
sciousness of its being her due , he eyes ranged proudly 
over the dense crowd, and slowly turned away, as though 
she had seen nothing there to awaken one sentiment of emo¬ 
tion. There was less an expression of disdain than of utter 
indifference in her look—^it was almost like the cold impas- 
sivencss of a statue. 

h'or myself 1 am unable to speak. Z saw nothing of the 
play or the actors. Marmot, and Margot alone, filled my 
eyes; and 1 sat far bock in the box. My glances revelled 
on her, watching with unceasing anxiety that pale and pas¬ 
sionless faoe. in the fourth act comes the scene wucro 
Boxalanc, aware of her lover’s falsehood, hears him profess 
the vows that he but feigns to feel. It was the great triumph 
of Margot's genius—the passage of power in which she rose 
unapproachably above all others; and now, in the stilled 
and silent assembly might be noted the anxiety with which 
they awaited her rivol^s deliucalion. Unlike the cold, nn- 
moved, and almost patient bearing which Margot displayed 
at first, as though, having schooled her mind to a lesson, 
she would practise it, had not aversion or contempt over¬ 
mastered her, and in the very sidknesB of her eonl revealed 
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her sorrow, the other burst forth into a wild and passionate 
declamation—an outburst of vulgar rage. A low murmur 
of discontent ran through the house, and, swelling louder 
and louder, drowned the words of tho piece. The actress 
faltered and stopned ; and, as if hy some resistless impulse, 
turned towards the box where Marcoi sat, still and motion¬ 
less. Tho entire audience turned likowise, and every eye 
was now bent on her whose genius had become so inter¬ 
woven with the scene, that it was as though associated with 
her very identity. Slowly rising from her seat, Margot 
stood erect, gazing on that dense mass with the proud look 
of one who defied thorn. Tho same stern, cold stare of insult 
she had once bestowed on the stage, she now directed on the 
spectators. It was a moment of terrible interest, as thus 
she stood, confronting, almost daring, those who liad pre¬ 
sumed to condemn her; and then, in the same words 
lloxttlane uses, she addressed them, every accent tremulous 
with passion, and every syllable vibrating with the indig¬ 
nant hate that worked within her. The measured distinct¬ 
ness of every word sung out clear and full. It was less in¬ 
vective than scornful, and scorn that seemed to sicken her 
as she spoke it. 

Tho olfect upon tho audience will best evidence the power 
of the moment. On all sides were seen groups gathered 
around one who had swooned away. Many were carried 
out insensible, and fearful cries of hysteric passion be¬ 
trayed the secret symp.athies her words had smitten. Bho 
paused, and with that haughty Msture with which she takes 
eternal farewell of her lover, she seemed to say, Adieu 
forever!” and then pushing back her dark ringlets, and 
tearing away the diamond coronet from her brows, she burst 
into a lit of laughter. Oh! how terribly its very cadence 
sounded—sharp, ringing, and wild ! the cry of an escaped 
intellect—^the shriek of an intelligenoo that had lied for 
ever! 

Margot was mad. The violent conflict of passion to which 
her mind was exposed, had made, ship^oek of a glorious 
intellect, and the very exercise of emotion had exhausted 
tile wells of feeling. I cannot go on. Already have these 
memories sapped the last foundations of my broken sti'cngth, 
and my old eyes are dimmed with tears. 

The remainder of her life was passed in a little chateau 
near Sevres, where Madlle. Mars had made arrangements 
for her reception. She lingered for three years, and died 
out, lilce one exhausted. As for me, I worked as a labourer 
in tho garden of the chateau to the day of her death; and 
although I never saw her, the one thought that I was still 
near her sustained and supported me—^noi, indeed, with 
hope, for I had long ceased to hope. 

1 knew the window of the room she sat in; and when, at 
eveniiig, 1 left the garden, 1 knew it was tho time she 
wall^ there. These ^re the two thoughts that filled up 
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bU my mind; and out of these grew the day-dreams in 
which my hours were passed. Still fresh as yesterday 
within my heart are the sensations with urhich 1 marked a 
slight change in the curtain of licr window, or bent oyer 
the impress of her foot upon the gravel. How passionately 
have 1 kissed the flowers that 1 honed she might have 
plucked! how devotedly knelt beside the stalks fr:om which 
she had broken off a blossom! 

These memories live still, nor would 1 wish it otherwise. 
In the tender melancholy, I can sit and ponder over the 
past, more tranquilly, maybe, than if they spoke of hap¬ 
piness. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

DABK PASSAGES OP UPE. 

Fob, some years after the death of Mar^t my life was like 
a restless dream—a struggle, as it w'ere, between reality and 
a strange scepticism with everything and every one. At mo¬ 
ments a wish would seize me to push my fortune in the world 
—-to become rich and powerful; and then as suddenly would 
1 fall back upon my poverty, as the condition least open 
to great reverses, and nug myself in the thought that my 
obscurity was a shield against adverse fortune. 1 tried to 
school my mind to a imsanthropy that might throw me 
still more upon myself, but I could not. Even in my 
isolated, fnendless condition, I loved to contemplate the 
happiness of others. I could watch children for hours 
long at their play; and if the sounds of laughter or plea¬ 
sant revelry came from a house as 1 passed at nightfall, 
my heart beat responsively to every note of joy, and in 
my spirit I was in the midst of them. I had neither home 
nor country, and my heart yearned for both. I felt the 
void like a desert, bleak and desolate within me; and it 
was in vain I endeavoured, by a hundred artihieos, to make 
me Bufiice to myself. 1 came, at length, to think that it 
were better to attach myself to.the world by even the inte¬ 
rests of a crime, than to live on thus, separated and apart 
from all sympathy. In humble life, he who retreats from 
association with his fellows, must look to he severely 
judged. The very lightest allegation against him will bo a 
charge of pride; and even this is no slight oflcncc before 
such a tribunal. Vague rumours of worse will gain cur¬ 
rency, and far weightier derelictions be whispered about 
him. His own rejection of the world now recoils upon 
himself, and he comes to discover that he has neglected to 
cultivate the sympathies which ore not alone the ties of 
brotherhood between men, but the strong appeals to mercy, 
when mercy is needed. 

By much reflection on these things I was led to feel at 
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last that notUn^ but a strong effort could raise me £rom 
the deep depression I had fallen into; that I should force 
myself te some pursuit which might awaken zeal or ambi> 
tion within me; and that, at any cost, 1 should throw off 
the hopeless, listless lethargy oi my present life. While 
I was yet hesitating what course to adopt, my attention 
was attracted one morning to a large placard affixed to the 
walls of the Hotel de Yille, and which set forth the tidings 
that ** all men who had not served as soldiers, and were 
between the ages of fifteen and thirt;y, were to present 
themselves at the Prefecture at a certain hour of a oertam 
day.” The consternation this terrible announcement called 
forth may easily be imagined; for, although only n veiy 
limited number of these would be draftedf, yet each felt 
that the evil lot might be his own. 

1 really read the announcement with a sense of pleasure. 
It seemed to me as though fate no longer ignored my very 
existence, but hud at length agreed to reckon me as one 
amoiig.st the wide family of men. Nor was it that the life of 
a soldier held out any prize to m^ ambition; I had never at 
any time felt such. It was the simple fact that 1 should be 
recognised by others, and no longer accounted a mere waif 
upon the shore of existence. 

The conscription is a stem ordinance. Whatever its 
necessities, there is something painfully afSioting in every 
detail of its execution. The disruption of a home, and the 
awful terrors of a dark future, are sad elements to spread 
themselves over the peaceful monotony of a village life. 
Hor does a war contain anything more heartrending in all 
its cruel liistory than the tender episodes of these sepa¬ 
rations. 1 have the scene before me now, as I saw it on 
that morning, and a sadder sight I never have looked upon. 
The little village was crowded, not alone by Hioso sum¬ 
moned by the conscription, but by all their friends and rela¬ 
tions ; and as each new batch of twelve wore marched for¬ 
ward within the gloomy portals of the Hotel de Ville, a 
burst of pent-up sorrow would break forth, that told fear¬ 
fully the misery around. But sad as was this, it was no¬ 
thing to the scene that ensued when the lot had fallen upon 
some one well known and respected by his neighbours. He 
who had drawn tho lowest number was enlisted, and in¬ 
stead of returning to join his fellows outside, never made 
his appearance till his hair had been closely oroppe^i, and 
the additmn of a tricoloured ribbon to Ids cap proclaimed 
him a soldier. Of these poor fellows some seemed stunned 
and stupiiied, looked vaguely about them, and appeared 
incapable to recognise friends or acquaintances. Some en¬ 
deavoured to eai^ all off with an air of swaggering reck¬ 
lessness, but in the midst of their assumed indifference 
natural feeling would burst forth, and scenes of the most 
harrowii^ misery bo exhibited; and lastly, many came 
forth so dnmk that thoy knew nothing either of what hap^ 
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pened or thfey were; and to see these stirrounded hy 
the ftiends who now were to take their lost leave of them 
was indesoiibably painful. 

Like most of those who oaro little for fortune, 1 was suo- 
oessfol; that is, 1 drew one of the liighest numbers, and 
Was pronounoed “exempt from service.*' There was not 
one, however, to whom the tidings could bring joy, nor was 
there one to whom 1 could toll the news with the hope of 
hearing a word of welcome in return. I was turning awhy 
from the spot, not sorry to leave a place so full of misery, 
when I came upon a group around a young man who had 
fainted, and been carried out for fresh air. Ho had been 
that moment enlisted, and the shock had proved ovor-much 
for him. Poor fellow well might it—the same w(‘ek saw 
him the happy father of his firstborn, and the sworn soldier 
of the empire. "What a "wide gulf separates such fortunes ! 

I pushed my way into the midst, and offered myself to 
take his place. At first none so much as listened to me; 
they deemed my proposal absurd; perhaps impossible. ^ An 
old sergeant, who was present, however, thought differ¬ 
ently, and measuring me calmly with his eye, loft the spot. 
He returned soon, and beckoned me to follow. I did so. 
A few brief questions were put to me. 1 answered them, 
was desired to pass on to an inner room, where, in a file of 
some twenty strong, the chosen recruits were standing be¬ 
fore a desk. A man rapidly repeated certain words, to 
which we were ordered to respond by lifting the right hand 
to the face. This was an oath of allegiance, and when 
taken we moved on to the barber, and in a few minutes the 
ceremony was completed, and we were solders of France. 

1 had imagined, and indeed 1 had convinced myself, that 
I was so senooled in adversity I could defy fortune. I 
thought that mere bodily privations and sufferings could 
never seriousl}’^ afibet me, and that, with the freedom of my 
own thoughts unfettereO, no real slavery could oppress mo. 
In this calculation I had forgotten to take count of those 
feelings of self-esteem which are our defences against the 
promptings of every mean ambition. 1 had not remem¬ 
bered that these may be outraged by the very same rules of 
discipline that taught us to nre and load, and march and 
manoeuvre! It was a grievous error! 

France was once more at war with all the world; her 
armies were now moving eastward to attack Austria, and 
more than mere menaces declared the intention to invade 
England. Fresh troops were called for with such urgency, 
that a fortnight or three weeks was only allowed to drill 
the new recruits and fit them for regimental duty. Seve¬ 
rity compensated for the bricfiicss of the time, and the men 
wore cxercisod with scarcely an interval of repose. In 
peiiods of great emergency many things are done, which 
m days of calmer influences would not be thought of; and 
now the o£B.cors in command of dopdts exercised a degree 
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of oraelty towards the soldiers, whicli is the very rarest 
of all ptaotioes in the Frenoh army; in oonscqnenee, deser¬ 
tions became frequent, and, worse again, men maimed and 
mutilated themselves in the most shocking manner, to es«> 
cape from a tyranny more insupportable than any disease. 
It is known to all, that such practices assume the charac¬ 
teristics of an epidemic, and when once they have attained 
to a certain frequency, men's minds become familiarised to 
the occurrence, and they are regarded as the most ordinary 
of events. The regiment to which I was attached'—the 
47th of the line—was one of the very worst for such acts 
of indiscipline; and although the commanding officers 
had been twice changed, and one ontii'o battalion broken 
up and reformed, the evil repute still adhered to thb coras. 
It is a mistake to suppose that common soldiers m’e indif¬ 
ferent to the reputation of their regiment; even the least 
subordinate—those in whom miUtary ardour is lowest, feel 
acutely, too, the stigma of a condemned corps. We had 
reason to experience this, on even stronger grounds. We 
were despatched to Brest, to garrison the prison, and hold 
in check that terrible race who are sentenced to the galleys 
for life. This mark of disgrace was intlioted on us as the 
heaviest stain upon a regiment openly, pronounced un¬ 
worthy to meet the enemies of France m the field. 

This act scemt'd to consummate the utter degradation of 
our corps, from which, weekly, some one or other was either 
sentenced to be shot, or condemned to the even worse 
fate of a galley-slave. I shrink from the task of recalling 
a period so full of horror. It was one long dream of ruffian 
insubordination and cruel punishment. Time, so far from 
correcting, seemed to confirm the vices of this fated regi¬ 
ment; and at length a commission arrived from the ministiy 
of war to examine into the causes of this corruption. This 
inquiry lasted some weeks; and amongst those whose evi¬ 
dence was taken, 1 was one. It chanced that no punish¬ 
ment had ever been inflicted on me in the corps; nor was 
there a single mark in the “conduotroll" against my name. 
Of course, these were favourable circumstances, and entitled 
any testimony thatl gave to a greater degi*ee of consideration. 
The answers I returned, and the views I had taken, were 
deemed of consequence enough to require father thought. 

I was ordered to be sent to Paris, to be examined by Genered 
Caulincourt, at that time the head of the “ etat malor." 

It would little interest the reader to enter further into 
this question, to which I have only made allusion from its 
reference to my own fortunes. The opinions I gave, and 
the suggevstions I made, attracted the notice of my supe¬ 
riors, and I received, as a reword, the gi-ade of corporal, 
and was attached to the Chanc<'lVrio Militairc at Strasburg 
—a post 1 continued to occupy for upwards of two years. 
Two peaceful, imeventfiil years wore they, and to look book 
upon, they seem hut as a day. 
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The unbroken monotony of my life, the almost anathetio 
calm whieh had come oyer me, and mj isolation from all 
other men, gave me tho semblance oi a desx>ondent and 
melancholy nature; but 1 was far &om unhappy, and had 
schooled myself to take pleasure in a yuiety of simple, 
uncostly pursuits, which filled up my leisure hours, and 
tiius my little flower-garden, stolen from an angle of the 
glacis, was to me a domain of matchless beauty. Every 
spare moment of my time was passed here, and every little 
saving of my humble pay was expended on this spot. The 
rose, the clematis, and the jessamine here twined their 
twigs together, to make an arbour, in which I used to sit 
at evening, gazing out upon the spreading Ithino, or watch¬ 
ing the sunset on the Vosges mountains. I had trained 
myself not to think of the great events of tho world, 
momentous and important as they then were, and great 
with#the destiny of mankind. I never saw a newspaper— 
I hold no intercourse with others; to mo life had resolved 
itself into the very simplest of all episodes—-it was mere 
existence, and no more. 

This dream might possibly have ended without a waking 
shock, and the long night of the grave have succeeded to 
the dim twilight of oblivion, had not an event occurred to 
rouse me from my stupor, and bring me back to life and its 
troubles. 

An order had arrived from Paris to put the fortress into 
a state of perfect defence. New redoubts and bastions were 
to bo erected, the ditches widened, and an additional force 
of guns to he mounted on the walls. The telegraph had 
brought the news in the morning, and ere the sunset that 
some evening, my little garden was a desort; all my care 
and toil scattered to tho winds—^the painful work of long 
months in ruin, and my one solo object in life obliterated 
and gone. 1 had thought that all emotions were long since 
dead within me. I fervently believed that every well of 
feeling was dry and exhausted in my nature; but I cried, 
and cried bitterly, as I beheld this desolation. There seemed 
to my eyes a wantonness in tho cruelty thus inflicted, and 
in my heart I inveighed against the ruthless passions of 
men, and the depravity by which their actions are directed. 
Was the world too much a paradise for me, I asked, that 
this small spot of earth could not be spared to me ? Was 1 
over-covetous in craving this one comer of the vast uni¬ 
verse ? In my folly and my selfishness I fancied myself tho 
especial mark of adversity, and henceforth 1 vowed a reck¬ 
less front to fortune. 

He who lives for himself alone, has not only to pay tho 
penalty of unguided counsels, but the far heavier one of 
following impulses of which egotism is tho mainspring. 
Tho care for others, the responsibilities of watching over 
and protecting something besides ourselves, ore tho very 
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best of all safegraards against our own hearts. ^ I have a 

right to say this. 

From a life of quiet and orderly regularity, I now 
launched out into utter recklessness and ahandonment. 1 
formed acquaintances with the least re])atable of my com¬ 
rades, frequented their haunts, and imitated their habits. 
I caught vice as men catch a malady. It was a period little 
short of insanity, since every wish was ^rverted, and every 
taste the opposite of my real nature. 1, who was once the 
type of punctuality and exactness, came late and irregu¬ 
larly to my duties. My habits of sobriety were changed for 
wuste, and oven my appearance, my very temper, altered; 
I became dissolute-looking and abandoned, passionate in 
my humours, and quick to take offence. 

The downward hourse is ever a rapid one, and vices are 
eminently suggestive of each other. It took a few weeks 
to make me a spendthrift and a debauchee ; a few more and 
I became a duellist and a brawler. I ceased to hold inter¬ 
course with all who had once held me in esteem, and formed 
friends among the dissolute and the depraved. Amidst men 
of this stamp tlie sentence of a Provost Marshal, or the 
durance of the It^allo de PoHcc, are reckoned distinctioiLS: 
and he who has oftenest insulted his superiors and outraged 
discipline is deemed the most worthy oi respect. I had won 
no laurels of this kind, and resolved not to be behind my 
comrades in such claims. My only thought was how to 
obtain some peculiar notoriety by my resistance to au¬ 
thority. 

I had now the rank of sergeant—a grade which permitted 
me to frequent the cafe resorted to by the officers; but as 
this was a privilege no sous-officer availed himself of, I of 
course did not presume to take. It now, however, oocurred 
to me that this was precisely the kind of infraction the 
consequences of which might entail the invest events, and 
yet be, all the while, within the limits of regimental disci¬ 
pline. With this idea in my head I swaggered, one evening, 
into the “ Lion Gaune," at that time the favourite military 
cafe of Strasburg. The look of astonishment at my en¬ 
trance was very soon converted into a most unmistakable 
expression of angry indignation; and when, calling for the 
waiter, I seated myself at a table, my intrusion was dis¬ 
cussed in terms quite loud enou^ for mo to hear. 

It was well known that the Emperor distinguished the 
class I belonged to, by the most signal marks of favour— 
the sergeant and the corporal might have dared to address 
Mm when the field-marshal could not have uttered a word. 
It was part of Ms military policy to unbend to those whoso 
position excluded them from even the very shadow of a 
rivalry, and he coldly distant to all whose station ap¬ 
proached an equality. This consideration restrained tho 
ieeUaP^s of those who now beheld me, and who well knew, 
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in any alt^»)atio!i, into which ioale would be thrown the 
weight of the imperial influence. 

To desert tho side of the room where I sat, and leave me 
in a marked isolation, was their first move i but, seeing that 
I rather assumed this as a token of victory, they resorted 
to another tactic—^^ey occupied all the tables, save one at 
the very door, and thus virtually placed me in a position of 
obloquy and hiUniliation. For a night or two I held my 
ground without liiuching; but I felt that 1 could not con¬ 
tinue a merely defensive warfare, and determined, at any 
hazard, to finish the elniggle. Instead, therefore, of ro- 
£Himing the humble place they had assigned mo, 1 ciiiTied 
my collec u-ith me, and set the cup on a table at which a 
lieiitennnt-eolouel was seated, reading his newspaper by the 
fire. Ho started up as he saw mo, and called out, “ iVliat 
means this insolence ? Is this a place for yon 

“ The general instructions of tht? army dptlare that a 
soiis-ollicer has the entree to till public cafes and icslaurants 
frotiuentcd by regimental officers, although not to sutjli as 
are maintained by them as clubs and mess-rooms. I am, 
therefore, only within the limits of a right, Monsieur 
Colonel,” said I, offering a military salute as 1 spoke. 

” Leave the room, sir, and report yourself to your 
captain,” said he, boiling over with rage. 

1 arose, and prepared to obey his command. 

“If that fellow be not reduced to the ranks on to-mor¬ 
row’s parade, I’ll leave, the service,” said he to an officer at 
his side. 

** If I have your permission to throw him out of the 
window, Mons, Colonel, I'll promise to quit the army if I 
don’t do it,” said a young lieutenant of cuirassiers. Ho 
was seated at a tabic near me, and mth bis b'gs in such a 
position as to fill up the space I had to pass out by. 

Without any apology lor stepping across him, I moved 
forward, and slightly—I will not say unintentionally— 
struck Ms foot with my own. He sprang up with a loud 
oath, and knocked my shako off my head. 1 turned quickly 
and struck him to the ground with my clenched hand. A 
dozen swords were drawn in an instant. Had it not been 
for the most intrepid interference, I should have been cut 
to pieces on the spot. As it was, I received five or six severe 
sabre wounds, and one entirely laid my cheek open from the 
eye to the mouth. 

1 was soon covered with blood from head to foot; but 1 
stood calmly, until faintness came on, without stirring; 
then I staggered back, and sat down upon a chair. A sur¬ 
geon bandaged my wrist, which had been out across, and my 
lacc; and a carriage being sent fur, I was at once* conveyed 
to hospital. The loss of blood, pcrlmps, saved mo from 
fever. At all events, I was calm and stdf-posscssed; and, 
strangest of all, tho excitement which for months back had 
taken possession of mo, was gone, and I was once again my- 
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self—in patience and quiet submission calmly aw|iitingr the 
sentence which I well knew must be my death. We fre¬ 
quently heai‘ that ^at reverses of fortune elicit and 
develop resources of character wMch, under what are called 
happier oircumstancos, had remained dormant and unknown. 
I am strongly disposed to attribute much of this result to 
purely physical changes, and that our days of prosperity are 
seasons of inordinate excitement, with all the bodily ills 
that accompany such a state. If it be so hard for the rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven, is it not that Ms whole 
nature has been depraved and perverted by the consummate 
selfishness that comes of power? What hardeners of the 
heart are days of pleasure and nights of excess! And how 
look for the sympathy that consoles and comforts, from him 
whose greatest sufferings are the jarring contrarieties of 
his own natnre? 

I have said I was again myself, but with this addition, 
that a detq) and sincere soirow w'^as over me for my late life, 
and an honest repentance for the past. I was eleven weeks 
in hospital; two severe relapses had prolonged my malady; 
and it Avas nigh three months aft( r the occurrence 1 have 
(lotaih'd, that 1 Avas pronoanced lit to bo sent forward for 
trial ])y court martial. 

I licie Avore a considerable number awaiting their trial at 
the same time. Men had been drafted to Strasbiirg from 
vari(>ns places, and a comiuissiuii sat “en permanence,’' to 
di.spoh«‘ of them. There Avas little formality, and even less 
time Avasted in these proceedings. The prisoner defended 
himself, if In; Averts able—^if not, the reading of the charge, 
and some slight addititins of testimony, completed the in- 
A’cstigation ; the sentence being, for form sake, reserA'^ed for 
a later period. Occasionally it Avould happen that some 
member of the court Avoiild interi)osc a icav faAmurable 
AA Oi’ds, or endenvour to tliTOAV a pretext OA'er Iho alli-ged 
crime; but these eases Avere rare, and usually nothing Avas 
board hut the charge of the accuser. 

Having determined to make no defence, iny whole effort 
Avas to accustom my mind to the circumstances of my fate, 
and so steel my heart to bear up manfully to the last. My 
oth’uoc Avas one ncA^^r pardoned. This 1 aa'cII knew, and it 
only ivemainod for me to meet the penalty like a brave man. 
I'ow, indeed, eoidd quit the Avorld with less ties to break— 
feAA’’could IcaAa^’it Avith less to regret; and yet, such is the 
instinctive love of life, and so powerful are the impulses io 
struggle against fate, that, as the time of my trial drew 
nigh, I Avould have dared any danger Avilli tht‘ hope of 
escape, and accepted any commutation of a sentence short 
of death. T belicA'c that this is a stage of agony AA'hieh 
all ar<' exi>opcd, and that every crimiual sentenced to the 
soallold must pass tlirough this terrible period. In my ease 
it AA’us prolonged, my name being one of the very last for 
trial, and already five weeks had gone over before I was 
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called. Even then a postponement took pkee, for the 
Emperor had arriyed on his way to Germany, and a great 
review of the garrison superseded all other duties. 

Never had all the pomp and ciroumstanoc of war seemed 
so grand and so splendid to my eyes, as when, through the 
OTating of my prison-cell, I strained my glances after the 
dense columns and the clankiim squadrons, as they passed. 
The gorgeous ^up of staif-omcers and the heavy-rolling 
artillery had ail a signihoance and a meaning that they had 
never possessed for me before. They seemed to shadow forth 
great events for the future, portentous changes in time to 
come, gigantic convulsions in the condition of the world, 
kingdoms rocking, and thrones overturned. The shook of 
battle was, too, present to my eyes—the din, the crash, and 
the uproar of conflict, with all its terrors and all its chivalry. 
What a glorious thing must life he to those about to enter 
on such a career! How high must heat the hearts of all who 
joined in this enthusiasm ! 

That day w'as to mo like whole years of existence, filled 
with passages of intonsest excitement and moments of the 
very saddest depression. My brain, hitherto calm and col¬ 
lected, struggled in vain against a whole torrent of thoughts, 
without coherence or relation, and at length my faculties 
"began to wander. I forgot where 1 was, and the fate that 
impended over mo. I spoke of all that had happened to mo 
long before; of my infancy, my boyhood, my adventures as 
a man, and those with whom I lived in intimacy. The 
turnkey, an invalided sergeant of artillery, and a kind- 
hearted fellow, tried to recall me to myself, by soothing and 
affectionate words. He even affected an interest in what I 
said, to try and gain some duo to my wanderings, and 
caught eagerly at anything that promised a hope of obtain- 
ng an influence over me. He fetched the surgeon of tho 
gaol to my cell at last, and he pronounced my case the in¬ 
cipient stage of a brain fever. I heard the opinion as he 
whispered it, and understood its import thoroughly. 1 was 
in that state where reason flashes at moments across tho 
mind, hut all powers of collected thoughts are lost. Amongst 
the names that 1 uttered in my ravings one alone attracted 
their attention. It was thafof Ysalhch, the Polo, of whom 
I spoke frequently. 

“ Do you know the Colonel Ysaffieh said the doctor to 
mo. 

“ Yes,*’ said I, slowly; “ he is a Russian spy.’* 

“ That answ'er scaredy denotes madness,” whispered the 
doctor to the turnkcy» with a smile, as he turned away from 
the bed. 

“ Should you like to see him ?” snid he, in a kind tone. 

“ Of all things,*' replied I, eagerly, ” tell him to come to 
me.” 

I conclude that this question was asked simply to amuse 
my mind., and turn it from other painful thoughts, for he 
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stortly after retired, without further allusion to it; hut 
from that hour my mind was riveted on the one idea; and 
to everybody that M)proached my sick bed, my first demand 
was, ** Whore was Count Ysaflich, and when was he coming 
to see me?" 

I had been again conveyed back to the military hospital, 
in which I was lying when the Emperor came to make hU 
customary visit. Tno prisoners’ word was, however, one 
exempted from the honoim he bestowed on the rest; and 
one could only hear .the distant sounds of the procession as 
it passed from room to room. 

1 was lying, with my eyes half closed, lethargic and dull, 
when I heard a voice say,— 

"Yes, Colonel, he has spoken of you constantlv, and asks 
every day when you mean to come and see him.'* 

** He never served in the Legion, notwithstanding," re¬ 
plied another voice, " nor do X remember ever to have seen 
him before." 

The tones of the speaker recalled me suddenly to myself. 
I looked up, and beheld Count Ysaffich before me. Though 
dressed in the lancer imiform of the Garde, his features 
were too marked to be forgotten, and I accosted him at 
once,— 

** Have you forgotten your old colleague, Paul Gervois ?"■ 
said I, trying to appear calm and at ease. 

"What! IS this—can you bo my old friend Gervois?" 
cried he, laying a hand on my shoulder, and staring hard at 
my face. Ilut I could not utter a word; shame and sorrow 
overcame me, and I covered my face with both my hands. 

^ Ysaffich was not permitted to speak more vrith me at the 
time; but he returned soon, and passed hours with me 
every day tt) the end of my illnesa. He was intimate with 
the officer 1 had insulted; and, by immense efLbrts, and the 
kind assistance of the medical authorities, succeeded in 
establishing a plea of teraporaiy insanity for my ollence, by 
which 1 escaped punishment, and was dismissed the service. 
This W'as a period of much suftering’ to me, mentally m well 
as bodily. I felt all the humiliation at ■which my life had 
been purchased, and more than once did the price appear far 
too great a one. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

YSAFFICH. 

I WAS now domesticated with Ysaffich, who occupied good 
quarters in Kehl, where the Polish Legion, as it was called, 
was garrisoned. He treated me with every kindness, and 

f resented me to his comrades as on old and valued friend. 

was not sorry to find myself at onco amongst total 
strangers^men of a oountry quite new to me, and who 
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themselves had seen reverses and misfortunes enough to 
mako them lenient in their iudgraonts of narrow fortune. 
They were, besides, a tine soldierlike race of fellows—good 
horsemen, excellent swordsmen, reckless as all men who 
have neither home nor country, and'ready fur any deed 
of daring or danger. There was a jealousy between them 
and the French officers, which prevented any social inter¬ 
course ; and duels were by no means a rare event whenever 
they had occasion to meet. The Imperial laws were tre¬ 
mendously severe on this offince; and he who killed his 
adversary in a duel, was certain of death by the law. To 
evade the consequences of such a penalty, the most extra¬ 
vagant devices were practised, and many a deadly quarrel 
was decided in a pretended fencing match. It was in one 
of those mock trials of sldll that Colonel le Brun was 
killed, an officer of great merit, and younger brother of the 
general of that name. 

From that time the attention of the military authorities 
was more closely drawn to this practice ; and such meetings 
were for tlio future always attended by several gendarmes, 
who narrowly scrutinised every detail of the proceeding. 
With such perfect good faith, however, was the secret 
maintained on both sides, that discovery was almost impos¬ 
sible. Not only was every etiquette of familiar intimacy 
strictly observed on these occasions, but a most honourable 
seoresy by all concerned. 

I was soon to bo a witness of one of these adventures. 
Ysoffich, whose duties req^uired him to repair frequently to 
Strasburg, had been grossly> and, as I heard, wantonly out¬ 
raged by a young captain of the imperial staff, who, seeing 
his name on a slip of paper on a military table d’hote, 
added with his pencil the words “ Espion Itusse ” after it. 
Of course a meeting was at once arranged, and it was 
planned that C'halleiidrouze, the captain, and four of his 
brother officers, were to come over and visit the fortiheations 
at Kehl, breakfasting with us, and being oiu’ guests for the 
morning. Two only of Ysaffich’s friends were entrusted 
with the project, and invited to meet the others. 

I cannot say that I ever Jclt what could be called a sin¬ 
cere friendship for Ysaffich. lie was one of those men who 
neither inspire such attachments, nor need them in return. 
It was not that ho was cold and distant, repelling fami¬ 
liarity, and refusing sympathy. It was exactly the oppo¬ 
site. lie revealed everything, even to the minutest particle 
of his history, and told you of himself every emotion and 
every feeling that moved him. He was frankness and can¬ 
dour itsolf; but it was a frankness that spoke of utter 
indifference—perfect recklessness as to your judgment on 
him, and what opinion you should form of his character. 
He told you of actions that rchccted on his good faith, and 
Uttered sentiments that arraigned his sense of honour, not 
ttttly without hesitation} but with an air of assumed supe^ 
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rioiity to all tho prejudices that sway other men in similar 
oases^ Even in the instance of the approaching duel, he 
avowed that Challendrouzc’s oflence was in the manner, and 
not tho matter, of tho insult. His whole theory of life was, 
that every one was false, not only to others, hut to himself; 
that no man really felt love, patriotism, or religion in his 
heart, but that he assumed one or more of these ahections 
as a cloak to whatever vices were most easily practised 
under such a disguise. It was a code to stifle every gene* 
rous feeling of the heart, and make a man’s nalaire barren' 
as a desert. 

He never fully disclosed these sentiments until the 
evening before the duel. It was then, iu the midst nf pre¬ 
parations for the morrow, that he revealed tome all that he 
felt and thought. There was, througliont these confessions, 
a tone of indlflerence that shocked me, more, perhaps, than 
actual levity; and 1 own 1 regarded him with a sense of 
terror, and as one whose very contact was perilous. 

“ I have married since I saw you last,” said he to me, 
after a long interval of silence. “ My wife was a former 
acquaintance of yours. You must go and see her, if this 
event turn out ill, and * break the tidings,’ as they call it; 
not that the task "will demand any extraordinary display of 
skill .at your hands,” said he, laughing. “Madame the 
Count(iBs will bear her loss with becoming dignity ; and as 
I Iiavc nothing to bequeath, the disposition of my property 
cannot offend her. If, however,” added he, with more 
energy of manner, “ if, however, the Captain should fall, 
we must take measures to fly. I’ll not risk a ‘ com* mili- 
taivc! ’ in such a cause, so that we must escape.” 

All his arrangements h.T.d been already made for this 
casualty ; and 1 found that relays of horses had been pro¬ 
vided to within a sliort distance of Mainheim, where we 
were to cross tho Rhine, and trust to chances to guide us 
through the Luxembourg torritorj’^ down to Kamur, at 
a Ultle village in the neighbourhood of which town his wife 
was then living. M y part in tho plan was to repair by day¬ 
break to Erlauch, a small village on the Rhine, tiiree leagues 
from KeM, and await his arrival, or such tidings as might 
recall me to Kchl. 

“ If 1 bo not with you by seven o’clock at the latest,” said 
he, “it is because Challendrouze has * vised ’ my passports 
for another route.” 

These were his last words to me ere I started, with, it is 
not too much to say, a for heavier heart than ho had who 
uttered them. 

It was drawing towards evening, and I was standing 
watching the lazy drift of a timber-raft as it floated down 
tho river, when I heard tho clattering of a horse's hoofs 
approaching at a full gallop. I turned, and saw YsaflSoh, 
who was coming at full speed, waving his handkerchief by 
way of signal. 
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I hurried back to the inn to order out the horses at onod 
and, ere many minutes, vfe were in the saddle, side by side, 
not a word having passed between ns till, as we passed out 
into the open country, Ysaf&ch said,— 

“ We must ride for it, Gervois/’ 

** It*s all over then ?” said I. 

“Yes, all over,” said he, while pressing his horse to 
speed, he dashed on in front of me; nor was 1 sorry that 
even so much of space separated us at that moment. 

Through that long, bright, stany night we rode at the 
top speed of our horses, and, as day was breaking, entered 
^stadt, where we ate a hasty breaKfast, and again set out. 
Ysaffich reported himself at each mili^y station os the 
bearer of despatches, till, on the second morning, we arrived 
at Hellsheeim, on the Bergstrasse, where we left our horses, 
and proceeded on foot to the lihinc, by a little pathway 
across the fields. Wo crossed the river, and, hiring a 
waggon, drove on to Erz, a hamlet on the Moselle, at which 
place we found horses again ready for us. I was terribly 
iktigued by this time, but Ysoftich seemed fresh as when 
we started. Seeing, however, my exhaustion, he proposed 
to halt for a couple of hours—-a favour 1 gladly accepted. 
The interval over, we re-mounted, and so on to Namur, 
where we arrived on the sixth day, having scarcely inter¬ 
changed as many words with each other from the moment 
of our setting out. 


CHAPTER XLVir. 

TOWABPS HOME. 

YsafpiCh’s retreat was a small cottage, about two miles 
from Henant, and on the verge of the Ardennes forest. He 
had purchased it from a retired “Garde Chassc” some 
years before, “ seeing,” as he said, “ it was exactly the kind 
of place a man may 11^’ concealed in whenever the time 
comes, as it invariably docs come, that one wants to escape 
from recognition.” 

1 have- ^eady said that he was not very communicative 
as wo went along, but as we drew nigh to Henant he told 
me, in a few words, the chief events of his career since we 
had parted. 

“ 1 have made innumerable mistakes in life, Gervois, but 
my last was the worst of all. 1 married! Yes, 1 persuaded 
your old acquaintance, Madame von Geysiger, to accept me 
at last. She yielded, placed her millions and ten of millions 
at my disposal, and three months after we were beggared. 
Havoust found, or said he found, that I was a Russian spy; 
swore that 1 was carrying on a secret oorrespondenoe with 
Sweden; confiscated every sous wo had in the world, and 
threw me into gaol at Lubech, from which 1 managed to 
escape, and made my way to Paris. There I preferred my 
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claim agfainsi the marshal; at first before the eexir militaire. 
then to the minister, then to the Emperor. They all agreed 
that Bayonst was ^osaly unjust; that my cose was one of 
the greatest hardship, and so on; that the money was gone, 
and there was no help for it. In fact, I was pitied by some, 
and laughed at by others; and out of sheer disgust at the 
deplorable spectacle 1 presented, a daily supplicant at some 
omeial antechamber, I agreed to take my indemnity in the 
only way that offered, a commission in the newly-raised 
Polish legion, where I served for two years, and quitted 
three days ago in the manner you witnessed.” 

^ His narrative scarcely occupied more words than I have 
given it. He told mo the story as we led our ^r^ up a 
narrow bridle-path that ascended from the river's side, to a 
little elevated terrace where a cottage stood. 

“There,” said he, pointing with his whip, “there is my 
‘ pi(!d 4 terre,' all that I possess in the world, after twenty 
years of more persevering pursuit of wealth than any man 
in Europe. Ay, Qervois, for us, who are not bom to the 
high places in this world, there is but one road open to 
power, and that is money! It matters not whether the in- 
lluonco be exerted by a life of splendour, or an existence of 
miserable privation—^money is power, and the only power 
that cvc'iy faction acknowledges, and bows down to. He 
who lends is the master, and he who borrows is the slave. 
That is a doctiine that monarchs and democrats all agree 
in. The best proof 1 can afford you that my opinion is 
sincere, lies in the simple fact, that he who utters the senti¬ 
ment lives here ; ” and with these words he tapped "with tlie 
head of his riding-whip at the door of the cottage. 

Although only an hour after the sun set, the windows 
wore barred and shuttered for the night, and all within 
seemingly had retired 1 o rest. -The Count repeated his sum¬ 
mons louder; and at last the sounds of heavy “sabots” 
■wore heard approaching the door. It was opened at length, 
and a sturdy-looking peasant woman, in the long-eared cap 
and woollen jacket of the country, asked what wo wanted. 

“Don’t you know mo, Lisette?” said the Count; “how 
is madame ?” 

The brown cheeks of the woman became suddenly pale, 
and she had to grasp the door for support before she could 
speak. 

“ Eh, heu! ” said he, accosting her familiarly in the patois 
of the land, “what is it—what has happened here?” 

The woman looked at me and then at him, as though to 
say that she desired to speak to him apart. 1 understood 
the glance, and fell hack to a little distance, occupying^y- 
self with my horse, ungirthing the saddle, and so on. Tho 
few minutes thus employed were passed in close whispering 
by the others, at tho end of which the Count said aloud,— 

“ "Well, who is to look after the beasts ? Is Louis not 
here?'* 
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** &e was at Bimuit, but would return nresently.** 

Be it bo/’ said the Count, ** we’ll stalue them ourselyes. 
Meanwhile, Lisette, prepare somethin^ for our supper. Li- 
sette has not her e^ual for an omelette,’’ said he to me, “ and 
when the Meuse pelds us fresh trout, you’ll acknowledge 
that her skill will not discredit them.” 

The woman’s face, as he spoke these words in an easy, 
jocular tone, was actually ghastly. It seemed as if she 
were contending against some sickening sensation that was 
overpowering her, for her eyes lost all expression, and her 
ruddy lips wew livid. The only answer was a brief nod 
of her head as she turned away, and re-entered the house. 
I watched the Count narrowly as we busied ourselves about 
our horses, hut nothing could be possibly more calm, and to 
all seeming unconcerned, than his bearing and manner. The 
few words he spoke were in reference to objects around us, 
and uttered with careless case. 

When we entered the cottage we found Lisette had already 
spread a cloth, and was making preparations for our supper; 
and Ysaffich, with the readiness of an old campaigner, pro¬ 
ceeded to aid her in these details. At last she left the room, 
and looking after her for a second or two in silenoc, he said, 
compassionately,— 

“ Poor creature! she takes this to hcart far more henvily 
than I could have thought; ” and then seeing that the words 
were not (jmile intelligible to mo, he added, ‘‘ Yi s, nion clior 
Orogoirc, I am a bachelor once more; Madame the Counteas 
has left me J Weary of a life of poverty to which she had 
been so long ujiaccustomed, she has retiuncd to the world 
again—^to the stage, perhaps—who knows ?*’ added he, with 
a careless indifierenoe, and as though disnusaing the Ihcme 
from his thoughts for ever. 

I had never liked him, but ut no time of our interoonrso 
did he appear so thoroughly odious to me as when he uttered 
these words. 

There is some strange fatality in the way our characters 
arc frequently impressed by circumstances and intimacies 
which seem the veriest accidents. Wc linger in some bane¬ 
ful climate, tiU it has made its fatal inroad on our health; 
and so wc as often dally amidst associations fuUy as dan¬ 
gerous and deadly. In tliis way did 1 continue to live on 
with Ysaffich, daily resolving to leave him, and yet, by 
some curious chain of events, bound up inseparably with 
his fortunes. At one moment his poverty was tho tie be¬ 
tween us. We supported ourselves by the “Cbasse,” a 
poortand most precarious livelihood, and ono which, we well 
know, would fail us when the spring came. At othor mo¬ 
ments, ho woiild gain an influence over me by tho exercise 
of that sangitine, hopeful spirit, which seemed never to de¬ 
sert him. Ho saw, or affected to see, that the groat drama 
of revolution which olosod the oontury in France must yet 
bo played out over the length and breadth of Fui'ope, and 
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that in this ^eat piece the chief actors would be those who 
had all to pam and nothing to lose by the convulsion. "We 
shall have good parts in the play, Gregoire," would he repeat 
to me, time after time, till he thoroughly filled my mind 
with ambitions that rose far above the region of all proba¬ 
bility, and, worse still, that utterly silenced every wmsper 
of oonsoienee within me. 

Had he attempted to commt mo by the vulgar ideas of 
wealth—by the splendour or a life of luxurious ease and 
enjoyment, with aU the apjjliauces of riches—it is more 
than likely he would have failed. He, however, assailed 
me by my weak side; the delight I always experienced in 
acts of protection and benevolence—the pleasure I felt in 
being regarded by others as their good genius—this was a 
flattci-y that never ceased to sway me! The sclhslmess of 
sucli a part lay so hidden from view; there was a jdausi- 
hility in one’s conviction of being /rood and amiable, that 
the enjoyment became really of a higher order than usually 
■waits ou mere egotism. 1 had bt'tui long estranged from the 
■world, so far as the ties of aftection and friendship oxisted. 
For me there was neither home nor family, and yet I yearned 
for what would bind me to the cause of ray follow-mcn. 
All my thoughts were now centred on this object, and in¬ 
numerable Averc the projects by which 1 amused my imagi¬ 
nation about it. Vsaffich, pcrjiaT)s, detected this clue to my 
confidence. At all events, no made it the pivot of all rea¬ 
sonings with me. To be powerless with good intentions— 
to have the “will” to work for good, and yet want the 
" way ”—was, he would say, about the severest torture poor 
humanity could he called on to endure. When he had so 
far imbued my mind with, these notions, tliat he found me 
not only penetrated with his own views, but actually em¬ 
ploying his own reasonings, his very expressionsj to maintain 
them, he then advanced a step further—and this Avas to de¬ 
monstrate that to every success in life there was a compro¬ 
mise attached, as inseparable as were shadow and sub¬ 
stance. 

" Was there not," he would say, " a compensation attached 
to every great act of statesmanship—^to every brilliant suc¬ 
cess in war—^iii fact, to every grand achievement, wherever 
and hoAvover accomplished? It is simply a question of 
Aveighing the evil against the good, whatever we do in life, 
and he is tlie best of us who has the largest balance in tiho 
scales of virtue." 

When a subtle theory takes possession of the mind, it is 
curious to mai'k with Avhat ingenuity examples AviU suggest 
themselves to sustain and supx^ort it. Ysamch possessed a 
ready memory, and never failed to supply me with illustra¬ 
tions of his system. There was scarcely a good or groat 
name of anoient or nmdern times that ho coidd not bring 
within this category; and many an hour have we passed in 
disputing the claims of this one or that to bo accounted as 
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the benefactor or the enemy of mankind. If I recall these 
memories now, it is simply to show the steps by which a 
mind far more subtle and acute than my own, succeeded in 
establishing its in£.uenoe OTer me. 

I have said that we were very poor; our resources were 
derived from the scantiest of all suppHes; and even these, 
as the sprini? drew nigh, showed signs of failure. ^ If 1, at 
times, regarded our foture with gloomy anticipations, my 
sompanion never did so. On the contrary, his hopeful spirit 
ceemed to rise under the pressure of each new sufferance, 
and he constantly cheered me by saying, The tide must 
ebb soon.’* It is true, this confidence did not prevent him 
suggesting various means by which we might eke out a 
livelihood. 

“ It is the same old story over again,*' said he to me one 
day, as we sat at our meal of dry bread and water. “ Ar¬ 
chimedes could have moved the world had he hud a support 
whereon to station his lever, and so with me; I could at this 
very moment rise to wealth and power, could I but find a 
similar appliance. There is a million to be made on the 
Bourse or Amsterdam any morning, if one only could pay 
for a courier who should arrive at speed from the Danube 
with the news of a defeat of the French army. A lighted 
tar-barrel in tlio midst of the English fleet at Spit head, 
wouldn't cost a deal of money, and yet might do great things 
towards changing the fortunes of mankind. And oven 
here,” added he, taking a letter from his pocket, “even 
here are the means of wealth and fortune to both of us, if I 
could rely on you for the requisite energy and courage to 
play your part.” 

“ I have at least had courage to share your fortunes,'* 
said I, half angrily; “ and even that much might exempt 
me from the reproach of cowardice.’* 

Not heeding my taunt in the slightest, he resumed his 
speech, ivith slow and deliberate words— 

“ 1 found this paper lasit night by a mere accident, when 
looking oyer some old letters; but, unfortunately, it is not 
accompanied by any other document which could aid us, 
though I have searched closely to discover such.” 

So often had it been my fate to hear him hold forth on 
similar themes—on incidents which lacked but little, the 
veriest trifle, to lead to fortune—^that I confess J paid slight 
attention to his w'orda, and scarcely heard him as he went 
on describing how he had chanced upon his present dis¬ 
covery, when he suddenly startled mo by saying,— 

“ And yet, even now, if you were of the stuff to dare it, 
there is wherewithal in that letter to make you a great man, 
and both of us rich ones.” 

Seeing that he had at least scoured my attention, he went 
on:— 

“ You remember the first time we ever met, Gervois, and 
the evening of our arrival at Hamburgh. Well, on that 
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same night there occurred to me the thought of making 
your fortune and my own; and when I shall have explained 
to you how, you will probably look less incredulous than 
you now do. You may remember that the first husband of 
Madame von Geysiger was a rich merchant of Hamburgh. 
Well, there chanced to be in his employment a certain Eng¬ 
lish clerk, who conducted all his correspondence with 
foreign coimtrics—a man of great business knowledge and 
strict probity, and by whose moans Von Geysiger once es¬ 
caped the risk of total bankruptcy. Full of gratitude for 
his services. Von Geysiger wished to give him a partnership 
in the house; but, however flattering the prospect for one 
of humble means, ho positively rejected the offor; and when 
pressed for his reasons for so doing, at last owned that he 
could not consistently pledge himself to adhere to the for¬ 
tunes of his benefactor, since he had in heart devoted his 
life to another object—one for which he then only laboured 
to obtain means to prosecute. 1 do not believe that the 
secret to which he alluded was divulged at the time, nor 
even for a long while after; but at length it came out, that 
this poor fellow had no other aim in life than to find out the 
heir to a certain great estate in England, which had lapsed 
li'om its rightful owner, and to obtain the document which 
should establish his claim. To this end, he had associated 
himself with some relative of the missing youth—a lady of 
rank, I have heard tell, and of considerable personal at¬ 
tractions—who had braved poverty and hardship of the 
severest kind, in the pursuit of this one object. I do not 
know where they had not travelled, nor what amount of 
toil they had not bestowed on this search. Occasionally 
allured by some apparent clue, they had visited the most 
remote parts of the Continent; and at last, acting on some 
information derived from one of their many agents, they 
left Europe for America. That the pursuit is still unsuc¬ 
cessful, an advertisement that 1 saw, a few days back, in a 
Dutch newspaper, assures me. A large reword is there 
oflered for any one who can ^vc certain information as to 
the surviving relatives of a French lady—^the name I for- * 
get, but which, at the time, I remembered as one of those 
connected with this story. And now, to apply the case to 
yourself, there were so many circumstances of similitude 
m the fortunes of this youth and your own life, that it 
occurred to me, and not alone to me, but to another, to moke 
you his representative.” 

For a moment I scarcely knew whether to be indignant 
or amused at this shameless avowal; hut the absurdity 
overcaino my anger, and I laughed long and heartily at it. 

” Laugh H you will, my dear Gervois,” said he; ” but 
you are not the first, nor will you be the last, kib.* who has 
roosted in the eagle’s nest. Take my word for it, with all 
the cares and provisions of law, it is seldom enough that 
the rightful heir rite in the hall of his fathers; and, in the 
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present case, we know that tbo^ oocnpant is a mere pre¬ 
tender ; BO that your claim, or mine, if you like it, is fully 
as ffood as his to he there.” 

You have oerlaiiily ox cited my curiosity on one ^oint,” 
said I, ” and It is to know where the resemhlanoe lies be¬ 
tween this gentleman's case uud my own; pray tell me 
that!” 

“ Easily enough,” said ho, and from the very papers in 
my hand—a mixed parentage, French and English—a father 
of one country, a mother of another—a life of scrapes and 
vicissitudes—but, better than all, a position so isolated that 
none can claim you. There, my dear Gervois, there is the 
best feature in the whole case ; and if I could only ins]>irc 
your lieart with a dash of the ambitious daring that lills 
my own, it is not on a straw bed nor a starvation diet wo 
should s]>eoulate over the future before us. J ust fancy* if 
you can, the glorious life of ease and enjoyment that would 
reward us if we succeed ; and as to failure, conj lire up, if 
vou arc able, anything worse than thisand as he spoke 
ne made a gesture with his hand towards tlie wretched fur¬ 
niture of our humble chamber. 

“Y"ou seem to exclude from your calculation all ques¬ 
tion of right and wrong,” said 1, “ of justice or injustice,” 

“ I have already told you that he who now enjoys this 
estate is not its real owner. It is, to all purposes, a dis¬ 
puted territory, where the strongest may plant his flag— 
yours to-day, another may advance to the conquest to¬ 
morrow'. I only say, that to fellows like us, who, for aught 
I see, may have to take the highroad for a livelihood, this 
chance is pot to be despised.” 

” Then why not yourself attempt it ? ” 

For two sufficient reasons. T am a Pole, and my nation¬ 
ality can be proven; and secondly, I am full ten years too 
old—tliis youth was bom about the year 1782.” 

“ The very year of my own birth! ” said I. 

“ By Jove, Gervois i everything would seem to aid us. 
There is but one dcflcicncy,’^ added he, after a pause, and a 
look towards me of such sigoiflcance, that I coiud not. mis¬ 
understand it. 

“ 1 know what you mean,” said I; “ the want lies in me 
—in my lack of energy and courage, I might, perhaps, 
give another name to iv’ added 1, after waiting in vain lor 
some reply on his part, ” and speak of reluctance to become 
a swindler.” 

A long silence now ensued between us. Each seemed to 
feel that another word might act like a spark in a magazine, 
and_ produce a fearful explosion; and so we sat, scarcely 
daring to look each other in the face. As wo remainod 
thus, my eyes fell upon the paper in his hand, and read the 
following words :—” Son of waiter Oarew, of CastleCarew, 
and Josephine de Courtois, his wife.” I snatched the doou- 
bis Angers, and read on. ** The .proof of this 
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marriage wantingf, but supposed to have been solonmsed 
at or about the year 1780 or '81. I^o trace of MadUe. de 
Oourtois' family obtaiuable, save ber relationship to Count 
de Gabriac, who died in England three years ago, Xho 
youth Jasper Carew served in the Bureau of the Minister 
of AVar at Faria in—'95, and was afterwards seen in 
provinces, supposed to be employed by the Lentimist party 
as an agent; traced thence to England, and believed to Jhaye 
gone to America, or the West Indies." Then followed some 
vague speculations as to where and how this youth was pos¬ 
sibly employed, and some equally delusive guesses as to the 
signs by which he might be recognised. 

" Does lliat interest you, Gervois ?” said Ysaffioh. This 
is the best part of the narrative, to my thinking; read that, 
and say if your heart does not bound at the very notion of 
such a prize.” 

The paper which ho now handed to _ me was closely and 
carefully written, and headed, ** Descriptive sketch of the 
lands and estate of the late Walter Carew, Esq., known as 
the demesne of Castle Carew, in the county of Wicklow, in 
Ireland," 

*' Two thousand seven hundred acres of a park, and a 
pi incely mansion!" excluilned the Connt. “An estate of 
at least twelve thousand pounds a year I Gon’‘ois, my boy, 
why not attempt it f ” 

“You talk wildly, Ysaffioh," said I, restrainiug by a 
groat effort the emotions that wore almost suifficaling me. 
" Bethink you who I am—poor, Mendless, and unprotected. 
Take it, even, that I had the most indisputable right to 
this fortune; assume, if you will, that I am the very per¬ 
son here alluded to, where is there a single document to 
prove my claim ?—sboidd 1 not he scouted at tho hare men¬ 
tion of such pretensions?” 

*‘That would all depend on tho way tho affair was 
managed," said he. “If these solicitors whose names and 
addresses T have here, were themselves convinced, or even 
disposed to credit the truth of the tale we should tell them, 
they would embark in the suit with all theii’ influence and 
all their wealth. Once engaged in it, self-interest would 
Bcourc their zealous co-operation. As to documents, proo&, 
and all that, these things are a material that lawyers know 
how to supply, or if need he, explain the absence of. Of 
this missing youth’s story I already know enough for our 
purpose; and when you have narrated for me your own life,^ 
we will arrange tho circumstances together, and weave of 
the two one consistent and plausible tme. Take my word 
for it, that if we can onco succeed in interesting counsel in 
your behalf, the very novelty of the incident will enlist 
public sympathy. Juroi’s are, after all, but representatives 
of that same passing opinion, and wiU be well disposed to 
befriend our cause. 1 speak as if the matter must come to 
a ]^ad; but it need not go so for. When our plans are laid 
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** 1 have reason to believe he is dead these many years,” 
said he, interrupting; “ but were it otherwise, these IVionds 
of his are of such a scrupulous temperament, they would 
not adventure on the suit without such a mass of proof as 
no concurrence of accidents could possibly accumulate. 
They have not the nerve to accomplish an undertaking of 
this kind, where much must be hazarded, and many things 
done at risk.” 

“ Which means, in plain words, done fraudulently,” said 
I, solemnly. 

“Let us not fall out about words,” said he, smiling. 
“ When a state issues a paper currency, it waits for the 
day of prosperity to recall the issue, and redeem the debt; 
and if we live and do well, what shall prevent us making 
an equally good use of our fortune. But you may loa\e 
all this to me; I will undertake every document, from the 
certificate of your father's marriage to your own baptism; 
I will legalise you, and legitimatisc you; you have only to 
be passive.” 

*;I half suspect, Count,” said fr laughing, “thatif my 
claim to this estate were a real one, I should not be so sure 
of your aid and assistance.” 


f ame on wiuen i risJc nottun^ nas no exoitenn^ut lor me; 
ut here the stake is a heavy one.” 

“And how would you proceed?” asked 1, not heeding 
this remark. 

“ By opening a coiTcspondence with Bickering and Rag^e, 
the lawyers. They have long been in search of the heir, 
and would be delighted to hear there were any tidings of 
his existence. My name is already known to them, and 1 
could address them with confidence. They would, of course, 
require to see you, and either come over here or send for 


be concerted together. The first point is your consent— 
your hearty consent; and even that I would not accept, 
unless ratified by a solemn oath to persist to the last, and 
never falter nor*give in to the end, whatever it be I ” 

I at first hesitated, but at last consented to give the re* 
c^ed pledge; and though for a While it oocurred to me 
that a xraaok ayowol of my real daim to be the person de- 
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signated xmght best suit the object I bad in view, I sud¬ 
denly bethought me that if YBauich once believed that he 
himself was not the prime mover in the scheme, and that 1 
was other than a mere puppet in his hand, he was far more 
likely to mar than to make our fortune. Intrigue and trick 
were the very essence of the man’s nature; and it was 
enough that the truthful entered into anything to destroy 
its whole value or interest in his eyes. That this plot had 
long been lying in his mind, 1 had but to remember the 
night in the garden at Hamburgh to be convinced of, and 
since that time ho had never ceased to ruminate upon it. 
Indeed, he now told me that it constantly occurred to him 
to fancy 4hat this piece of success was to bo a crownhig re¬ 
compense for a long life of reverses and failures. 

How gladly did my thoughts turn from him and all his 
crafty counsels, to think of that true friend, poor Raper, 
and my dear, dear mother, as 1 used to call her, who had, 
in the midst of their own hard trials, devoted their best 
energies to my cause. It is not necessary to say that Raper 
was the faithful clerk, and Polly the unknoTV'n lady, who 
had given the impulse to this search. The papers, of which 
YsoJlich showed mo several, were all in the handwriting of 
one or other of them; a few of my father’s own letters were 
also in one packet, and though referring to matters far re¬ 
mote from this object, had an indescribable interest for me. 

“ Seven years ago,” said the Count, “ this estate was in 
the possession of a certain Mr. Curtis, who claimed to he 
the next of kin of the Idte owner, and who, I believe, was 
so, in the failure of this youth’s legitimacy. This is now 
our great fact, since wc have already found the individual. 
Eh, Gervois?” said he, laughing. “ Onr man is here, and 
from this hour forth your name is—let me see what it is— 
ay, here we have it—Jasper Carew, son of Walter Carew 
and Josephine de Courtois his wife.” 

“ Jasper Carew am I from this day, then, and never to bo 
colled by any other name,” said I. 

“ Ay, but you must havo your lesson perfect,” said he; 
“ you must not forget the name of your parents.” 

“Never fear,” said I; “ Walter Carew and Josephine de 
Courtois are easily remembered.” 

“All correct,”^ said he, well pleased at my accuracy, 
“ Now, as to family history, this paper will tell you enough. 
It is drawn out by Mr. Raper, and is minutely exact There 
is not a strong noint of the case omitted, nor a weak one 
forgotten. Read it over carefuUy—mark the points in 
which you trace resemblance to your own life; study wcU 
where any divergence or difficulty may occur; and lastlj-, 
draw up a brief meraob in the character of Jasper Carew, 
with all your recollections of childhoodfor remember, 
that up to the age of twelve or thirteen, if not later, you 
were domesticated with this Countess dc Qabriac, and edu¬ 
cated by Raper. After that you ore free to follow out what 
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fancy, or reality, if you like it better, may suggest. When 
you have draMU up everything, with all tlic consistency 

S nd plausibility you can, avoid noiio of the real difficulties, 
ut rather show yourself fully aware of thorn, and also to 
all their importance. Let the task of having persuaded 

f ou to addi'oss Messrs. Bickering and ^liagge be left to me; 

have already held oorrespondenco with them, and on this 
very subject. I give you three dfws to do this; meanwhile 
1 stjirt at once for Brussels, whore I can consult a lawyer, an 
old friend of mine, as to our first steps in tlie camrmign.” 

^ The man who stoops once to a minute dissection of his 
life, must })erlorce steel his heart against many a sense of 
shiuue, einoe even in the story of the good and the upright 
are ])assagcs of dark omeu—moments when the had has 
triumiihed, and seasons when the true has been postponed 
by the false. It is not now that, having rcvenled so much 
as 1 have done of ray secret history, 1 dare make any pre¬ 
tensions to superior honesty, or affect to be one of the 
“ unblemished few." Still I have a craving desire not to 
be judged over-harshly—a painful feeling of anxiety that 
no evil constniction should he put upon those actions of my 
life other than what they absolutely merit. My “over- 
reaeliings" have been many — my “ short-oomings" still 
more; but with all their weight and gravity beftire me, I 
still entreat a merciful judgment, and nope that if the sen¬ 
tence be “guilty," there will be at least the alleviation of 
“attenuating circumstances." 

I am now an old man; the world has no more any bribe 
to my ambition than have 1 within me the energy to at¬ 
tempt it. The friendships that warmed up the late autumn 
of my life are departed; they lie in the churchyard, and 
none have ever replaced them. In these confessions, there¬ 
fore, humiliating as they often would seem, tliere are none 
to suffer pain. I make them at the oost of ray own feelings 
alone, and in some sense J do so as an act of atonement and 
reparation to a world, that, with some hard lessons, has 
still treated me with kindness, and to whom, with the tre¬ 
mulous fingers of old age, I write myself most grateful. 

If they who read this story suppose that I should not 
have hesitated to propose myself a claimant for an estate 
to which 1 had no right, I have no better answer to give 
them than a mere denial, and even that uttered in all 
humility, since it comes from one whoso good name has 
been impeached, and whose good faith may be questioned. 
Still do I repeat it, this was an act 1 could not have done. 
There is a kind of half-way roctitudo in the world, which 
never scruples at the means of any success, so long as it 
injures no other, ]>ut which recoils irom llie thought of any 
advantage obtained at another's cost and dolriment. Such, 
1 Rusx)ect, to have been mine. At least I can declare with 
trupi, that I am not conscious of on incident in my life 
which will boar the opposite oonstruetton. 
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But to what end should I endeavour to defend my mo¬ 
tives, since my actions arc already before the world, and 
each will road them by the light his own conscience lends ? 
Let me rather hasten to complete a task, which, since it 
has involved an apology, has become almost painful to 
pursue. 

8o successfully had Ysaihoh employed his time at Brus¬ 
sels, that a weU-known notary there had already consented 
to aid our plans, and furnish means^ for our journey to 
England. 1 cannot go over with minuteness details, in 
which the deceptions I had to ooneur in still revive my 
sliamo. I could, it is true, recite the story of my birth and 
parentage, my early years abroad, and so on, with the 
conscious force of truth; hut there were supplementary 
evidences requirnd of me, with wliioh I could not bring my¬ 
self to comply. Ysaf&ch, naturally enough, could not un¬ 
derstand the delicacy of scruples, which only took alarm 
by mere caprice, nor could ho comprehend why he who was 
willing to feign a name and falsify a position, should hesi¬ 
tate about assuming any circumstances that might he use^ 
to sustain it. 

Of course I could not explain this mystery, and was 
ohlig(‘d to endure all the sarcastic allusions he vented on the 
acuteness of my sense of honour, and the extreme susoepti- 
bilif.y of ray notions of right. It chanced, however, that 
this voiy repugnance on my part should prove more favour¬ 
able for us than all his most artful devices, and indeed it 
shows with clearness liow often the superadded eflbrts fraud 
contributes to ensure success arc as frequently the very 
sources of its failure~just as we see in darker crimes how 
the o\'’or-eare and caution of the murderer have been the clue 
that has cHcitcd the murder. 

Ysaflich wisht'd me to detail, amongst the memories oi 
my childhood, the ha\*ing heard often of the great "estate 
and vast fortune to which I was entitled. He wanted me to 
supply, as it w*erc, from memory, many links of the chain 
of evidence that seemed deficient—vague recollections of 
having heard this, that, and the other; hut with an obsti¬ 
nacy that to liim aiipeared incomprehensible I held to my 
own imadomed tale, and would not add a word beyond my 
own conviction. 

Mr. Kugge, the solicitor by whom the case was under¬ 
taken, seemed most favourably impressed by this reserve 
on my pai t, and far from being discouraged by my ignorance 
of certain points, appeared, on the contrary, only the more 
6atisfi(;d as to the genuineness of my story. Over and over 
have I felt in my conversations with him how impossible it 
woidd liave been for me to practise any deception suocess- 
fully with him. Without any semblance of oross-examina- 
tiun, ho still contiived to bring me again and again over the 
same ground, viewing the same statement tmm di^rent 
sides, and trying to discover a discrepancy in my naixatiTe. 
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When at len^h assured, to all appeoxanoe at least, of my 
being the person I claimed to be, ne drew up a statement of 
my case for counsel, and a day was named when I should bo 
personally examined by a distinguished member of the bar. 
I cannot even now recall that interview without a thrill of 
emotion. Mv sense of hope, dashed as it was by a conscious 
feeling that 1 was, in some sort, practising a deception—for 
in all my compact with Ysaffioh our attempt was purely a 
fraud— I entered the chamber with a faltering step and a 
fiiilin^ heart. Far, however, from questioning and cross¬ 
questioning like the solicitor, the lawyer suftered me to teU 
my story, without even so nauch as a word of interruption. 
I had, 1 ought to remark, divested my tale of many of the 
incidents which really befell me. I made my life one of 
commonplace events and unexciting adventures, in which 
poverty occupied the prominent place. I as cautiously 
abstained from all mention of the distinguished persons 
with whom accident had brought me into contact, since any 
allusion to them would have compromised the part I ivas 
obliged to play with Ysaffich. When asltod what documents 
or written evidence I had to adduce in support of my pre¬ 
tensions, and I had confessed to possessing none, the old 
lawyer leaned hack in his choir, and, closing liis eyes, 
seemed lost in thought. 

“ At the best,” said he, at length, “ it is a case for a com¬ 
promise. There is really so little to go upon, I can advise 
nothing better.” 

I need not go into the discussion that ensued, further 
than to say, the weight of argument was on the side of those 
who counselled the compromise, and, however little disposed 
to yield, I felt myself overborne by numbers, and compelled 
to give in. 

Weeks, even months, were now passed without any appa¬ 
rent progress in our suit. Tlie party in possession of the 
estate treated our fu'st advances with the most undisguised 
contempt, and even met our proposals with menaces ox legal 
vengeance. Undeterred by these signs of strength, Mr. 
Ragge persevered in his search for evidence; sent his emis¬ 
saries mther and thither, and entered upon the case with all 
the warm zeal of a devoted Mend. It was at length 
thought that a visit to Ireland might possibly elicit some 
information on certain points, and thither we went to¬ 
gether. 

It was little more than a quarter of a century since the 
date of my father’s death, and yet, such had been the 
changes in the condition of Ireland, and so great the social 
revolution accomplished there, that men talked of the 
bygone period like some long-past history. The days of 
the parliaments, and the men who figured in them, were 
alike forgotten; and although there were many who had 
known my father well, aU memory, not to speak of affection 
for hini, had lapsed from their natures. 
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Crowtlier and F^an were dead, but Joe Curtis was aJivei 
and continued to live in Castle Carew, in a style of riotous 
debauchery that scand^sed the whole country. In fact 
the mere mention of his name was sufficient to elidt the 
most disgraceful anecdotes of Ms habits. Unknown to and 
unrecogmsed by his equals, this old man had condescended 
to form intimacy with all that Dublin contained of the pro¬ 
fligate and abandoned; and surrounded by men and women 
of tMs class, Ms days and nights were one continued orMe. 
Although the estate was a lai^e one, it was rumoured wat 
he was deeply in debt, and onl^ obtained means for this 
w'asteful existence by loans on ruinous conditions. In vain 
Mr. llagge made inquiries for some one who might possess 
his confluence and have the legal direction of his affairs. 
He had changed from this man to that so often, that it was 
scarcely possible to discover in what quarter the property 
was managed. 'Without any settled plan of procedure, but 
half to watch the eventualities that might arise, it was de¬ 
termined that I should proceed to Castle Carew and present 
myself as the son and the heir of the last owner. 

If there were circumstances attendant on this step wMch 
I by no means fancied, there was one gratification tlmt more 
than atoned for them all—I should see the ancient home of 
my family; the halls wherein my father’s noble hospi¬ 
talities had been practised; the chamber which had been 
my dear mother’s! 1 own that the sight of the princely 
domain and all its attendant wealth, contrasting with my 
oiNTi poverty, served to extin^mish within me the last spark 
of hoi^s How could I possibly dream of success against 
the power of such adjuncts as these? "Were my cause for- 
tifi(‘d by every document and evidence, how little would it 
avail against the might of vast wealth and resources! 
Curtis would laugh my pretensions to scorn, if not hate 
them with greater violence; and with such thoughts I 
found myself one bright morning of June slowly traversing 
the approach to the Castle. The sight of tho dense dark 
woods, the swelling lawns, dotted over with grazing cattle, 
the distant corn-fitilds, waving beneath a summer wind, and 
tlie lull towers of the Castle itself far off above the trees, all 
fUled my heart with a strange chaos, in wMeh hope, and 
fear, and pi*oud ambition, and tho very humblest terrors 
were all commingled. Although my plan of procedure had 
been carefully sketched out for me by Kaggo, so confused 
were all ray thoughts that 1 forgot everything. I could 
not even bethink me in what character and with what pre¬ 
tension I was to present myself, and I was actually at tho 
very ciitriuico of tlie Castle, still trying to remember the 
part I was to play. 

There before mo rose tho grand and massive edifice, to 
erect whioli had been one of the chief elements of my poor 
father's ruin. Tiiough from architecturally correct in 
its details, the effect of tho whole was siu^arly fine. 
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Between two square towers of gri*eat siae extended a long 
fa 9 ad 6 , in wMon, from the ornamented stylo of arcliitraves 
and brackets, it was easy to see the chief suite of apart¬ 
ments lay; and in front of this the ground had been arti¬ 
ficially terraced, and gardens formed in the Italian taste, 
the entire being defended hv a deep fosse in front, and 
crossed by a drawbridge. Neglect and dilapidation had, 
however, disfigured all these; the terraces were bi*ol£en 
down bjr the cattle, the cordage of the bridge hung in frag¬ 
ments m the wind, and even the stained-glass windows 
were smashed, and their places filled by paper or wooden 
substitutes. As I came nearer, these simis of ruin and de¬ 
vastation wore still more api)arcnt. The marble statues 
were fractured, and fissured by bullet marks ; the pastures 
were cut up by hors(?s' feet; and even fragments of furni¬ 
ture were strewn about, as though tbrov n from the windows 
in some paroxysm of passionate debauchery. The door of 
the mansion was oi)en, and_ evidences of even greater decay 
presented themselves within. Massive cornices <)f carved 
oak hung broken and shattered from the walls; lichly-out 
wainaeomngs were split and fissured; a huge niarbh' table 
of immense thickness was smashed through the centre, and 
the fragments still lay scattered on the flour where Inid 
fallen. As I stood, in mournful mood, gazing on this dese¬ 
cration of what once had been a noble and costly estate, an 
ill‘dressed, slatternly woman-servant chanced to cross tlio 
hall, and stopped vuth some ashmishment to htai‘<^ at me. 
To my inquiry, if 1 could see Mr.Curtis, she replied by a 
burst of laughter, too natural to bo deemed ortensive,— 

*' By eoorsc you couldn’t,” said she at It'ugth; “ sure 
there’s nobody stirrin,’ nor won’t bo these two liours.” 

“ At what time, then, might I hope to be more for¬ 
tunate?'* 

** If I came about three or four in the afternoon, when the 
gentlemen were at breakfast, I might sec Mr. Archy—Archy 
M'Clean.” 

This gentleman was, as she told me, the nephew of Mr. 
Curtis, and his reputed heir. 

Having informed her that I was a stranger in Ireland, 
and come from a long distance off to pay this visit, she 
good-naturedly sulferea me to enter the house, and rest my¬ 
self in a small and meanly-funiished chainbcT ad.joining the 
hall. If I could but recall the sensations which passed 
through my mind, as 1 sat in that solitary room, I could 
give a more convet picture of my nature than by all I have 
narrated of my actual life. Hour after hour glided by at 
first, in all tiie stillness of midnight; but gradually a faint 
noise would be hoard afar ofl’, and now and again a voice 
would echo through the long corridors, the very accents of 
which seemed to bring up thoughts of savage revelry and 
debauch. It had been decided l)^niy lawyers that 1 should 
present mys^ to Curtis, without any previous notification 
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of my identity or my claim; that, in fact, not to prejudice 
my chances of success by any written application fOr an 
audience, I should contrive to see him without his having: 
expected mo; and thus derive whatever advantage might 
Morue from any admissions his surprise should betray him. 
into. _l had been drilled into my part by repeated lessons. 
I was instructed as to every word I w'as to utter, and every 
I>hraae 1 was to use ; but now that the moment to em^oy 
these arts drew nigh, I had utterly forgotten them all- The 
one absorbing thought—^that beneath the very roof under 
wliioh I now stood my father and mother had lived—that 
these walls were tlieir o\vn home—^that witliin them had 
boon passed the short life they had shared together—over¬ 
came me so completely, that I lost all consciousness about 
myself and my object there. 

At length the loud tones of many voices aroused me froTU 
my half stupor, and, on drawring nigh the door, I poreeived 
a nuniber of ser\'ant8, ill-di*essed and disorderly-looking, 
carrying hurriedly across the hall the materials for a break¬ 
fast. 1 addressed myself to one of those, with a request to 
know w'lien and how I could see Mr. Curtis. A bold stare, 
and a rude burst of laughter, was, however, the only reply 
ho made me. I tried another, who did not even vouchsafe 
to hoar more than half my question, when he passed on. 

“ Is it possible,'* said 1, indignantly, “ that none of you 
will take a message for your masfrr ?’ 

“ Begad, we have so many masters," said one, jocosely, 
"it's hard to say where w^e ought to deliver it;” and the 
spof'ch w'tts received with a roar of approving laughter. 

" It is Mr. Curtis I d(*sire to sec,” said J. 

" It's four hours too t‘arly, then,” said the same speaker. 
" Old Joe won’t be stirring till nigh eight o’clock. If Mr. 
Archy w-ould do, he’s in the stables, and it’s the best time to 
talk to him.” 

"And if it’s the master youw'ant,” chimed in another, 
"he’s your man.” 

" ]..eacl me to him, then,” said I, resolving, at least, to see 
the person w’ho claimed to be supremo in this strange house¬ 
hold. Traversing a number of passages, and dirty, ill-kept 
rooms, w'c descended by a small stone stair into an ample 
courtyai’d, two sides of wdiieh w'ero oeeiipiod by ranges of 
stables. The spacious eliaraeter of the building, and the 
costly style of tne arVangomtmts, were evident at a glance; 
and even a glance was all that I had time for, when my 
guide, whispering " There is Mr. Archy,” hurriedly with¬ 
drew and left me. The person indicated aviis standing as if 
to examine a j’^oung horse which had met W'ith some acci¬ 
dent, for the animal could scarcely move, and with the 
greatest difiiculty could bring up his hind legs. 

I had time to observe him; and certainly, though by no 
means deficient as regarded good features, 1 had rarely scon 
anything so repulsive as the expression of bis face. Coarsely 
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seneual and brutal, they were rendered worse by habits of 
dissipation and debauch; and in the filmy eye and the 
treniulous lip mig'ht be read the signs of habitual drunken¬ 
ness. In figure, he was large and most powerfully built, 
and if not over-fieshy, must have been of great muscular 
strength. 

“ Shoot him, Ned,*’ he cried, after a few minutes of close 
smutiny, ** he’s as great a cripple as old Joe himself.” 

** I suppose, your' honour,’ said the groom, “ there’s 
notliing else to be done—^it’s in the back it is." 

“I don't care a curse where it is,” said the other 
savagely; ” I only know when a horse can’t go. You can 
put a bullet in liim, and more's the pity. All other useless 
animals arc not as easUy disposed of. And who is our 
friend here?” added he, turning and approaching where I 
stood. 

I' briefly said that I was a stranger, desirous of seeing 
and speaking with Mr. Curtis; that my business was one 
of importance, not less to myself than to him, and that I 
would feel obliged if he conld procure me the opportunity I 
sought for. 

“ If you talk of business, and important business,” said 
be, sternly, “ you ought to know, if you haven’t heard it 
already, that the man you want to discuss it with is upwards 
of a hundred years of age—that he is a doating idiot; and 
that, for many a day, the only one who has given any orders 
here now stands helbie 3 ''ou.’ 

” In that case,” said I, courteously, T am equally pre¬ 
pared to address myself to him. Will you kindly accord 
me an interview ?” 

** Are j^ou a dun ?” said he, rudely. 

” No,” said I, smiling at the abruptness of the demand. 

” Are 3 ’^ou a tenant in arrear of his rent ? or wanting an 
abatement?’' 

'‘Neither one nor tlm other.’’ 

” Are you sent by a Iricnd with a hostile message r” 

“Not oven tliat,’"^ said 1, with iini)assiyc gravity. 

“Then, what the devil are you?” said he, rudely, “ for 
I don’t recognise you as one of my friends or acquaint- 
aneos.” 

I hesitated for a moment Avhat reply I should make 
to this coarsely-uttered speocli. Had 1 roflccted a little 
longt^r, it is possible that good sense might have pre¬ 
vailed, and taught me how inopportune was the time for 
such reprisals; but I was stung by an insult offered in 
presence of many others; and in a tone of angry defiance 
answered,— 

“ You may discover to your cost, sir, that my right to bo 
hero is somewhat better than your own, and that the day is 
not very distant when your lucsence in this domain will be 
more surely questioned than is mme now. Is that name new 
to you ?” And as I spoke I handed him my card, whereupon, 
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witli my name, tlie ancient anns of my family were also 
engraved. A livid paleness suddenly spread over Ms features 
as he read the words, and then as quickly his face became 
purple red. 

^ “ Do you mean," said he, in a voice guttural with pas¬ 
sion, “ do you moan to impose upon a man of my stamp with 
such stupid balderdash as that ? And do you fancy that such 
a paltry attempt at a cheat will avaL^,,you here i Now, I'll 
show you how we treat such pretensions without any help 
from lawyers. Garvey," cried he, addressing one of the 
nooms who stood by, laughing heartily at Ms master's wit, 
“ Garvey, go in and rouse the gentlemen; tell them to dress 
quickly and come down stairs, for I’ve got sport for"them; 
and you, Mick, saddle Eanty for me, and get out the dogs. 
Now, Mr. Carew, I like fair play, and so I’ll give you hitcen 
minutes law. Take the shortest cut you can out of these 
grounds; for, by the rock of Cashel, if you’re caught, I 
wouldn't be in your skin for a trifle," 

A regular burst of savage laughter from the bystanders 
met tins brutal speech, and the men scattered in all direo- 
tions to obey the orders, wMle I, overwhelmed with pas¬ 
sion, stood motionless in the now deserted yard. M'Cleon 
himself had entered the house, and it was only when a signal 
from one of the grooms attracted my notice that I remarked 
Ms absence. 

" This way—^tMs way, sir, and don't lose a second,” said 
the man; " take that path outside the garden waU, and 
cross the nursery beyond it. If you don't make haste, it’s 
all over with you.” 

"He wouldn’t dare-" 

" Wouldn’t he," said he, stopping me. " It’s little you 
know Mm. The dogs themselves lias more mercy than Mm- 
self, when Ms hlood is up." 

" Get the cob ready for mo, Joe,” cried a half-dressed man 
from one of the upper windows of the house, " and a snaffle 
bridle, remember.’’ 

" Yes, sir," was the quick reply. " That’s ould Dclany of 
Shanostown, and a greater devil there isn’t from this to Ms 
own place. Blood and ages!" cried he, addressing me, 
" won't you give yourself a chance; do you want them to 
tear you to pieces where you stand ?" 

The man’s looks impressed me still more than Ms words ; 
and though I scarcely believed it possible that my peril 
could be such as he spoke of, tho terrified faces about me 
struck fear into my heart. 

" Would men stand by," cried I, "and see such an infa¬ 
mous cruelty?" 

" Arroh! now could we help it ?” said one, stopping me; 
" and if you won’t do anything for yourself, what use can 
we be?" 

" There, he off you, in the name of heaven,” said another, 
pushing me through a small door that opened into a shrub- 
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“ down that lane as fast as tou can, and keep to the 
Tight after you pass the fish pond. * 

^*lt ■wouldn’t bo had to swim to one of the islands!” 
muttered another; but the counsel was overruled by the 
rest. 

By this time, the contagion of terror had so completely 
seised upon me, that I yielded myself to the impulse the 
moment, and. taking the direction they pointed out, 1 fled 
along the path beneath the garden wall at full speed. 

In the unbroken stillness I could hear nothing but the 
tramp of my own feet, or the rustling of the branches as 1 
tore through them. I gained at last the open flelds, and 
with one hurried glance behind to see that I was not pursued, 
still dashed onwards. The young cattle started off' at sneed 
as they saw me, and the snorting horses galloped wildly here 
and there as I went. 

Again, beneath the shade of a wood I would have halted 
to repose myself, but suddenly a sound came floating along 
the air, which swelled louder and louder, till I could recog¬ 
nise in it the deep, hoarse bay of dogs, as in wild chorus 
they yelped together, and high above all could be hoard the 
more savage notes of men’s voices cheering them on and 
encouraging them. With the mad speed of terror, 1 now 
fled onward; the very air around mo seeming to resound 
with the dreadful cries of my pursuers. Now tumbling 
headlong over the tangh'd roots, now dashing recklessly 
forward through stony water-courses or fissured crevices of 
ground, I ran with mad impulse, heedless of all peril but 
one. At some moments the deafening sounds of the wild 
pack seemed close about me; at others, all was still as the 
grave around. 

I had forgotten every direction the men had given me, 
and only thought of pressing onward without any thought 
of whither. At last I came to a rapid^ but n.arrow river, 
with steep and rugged banks at cither side. To place this 
between myself oud my pursuers seemed the best chance of 
escape, and without a second’s hesitation I dashed into the 
stream. Fai- stronger than I had supposed, the ciuTent boro 
me down a considerable distance, ancf it was not till after a 
long and tremendous effbrt that 1 gained the l)ank. Just as 
I had reached it, the wild cry of the dogs again met toy 
ears; and, faint and dripping as 1 was, once more 1 took to 
speed. 

Through dark woods and waving plains of tall grass, over 
deep tillage ground, and through the yellow com, I fled 
like one bereft of reason—the terror of a horriblo and in¬ 
glorious death urging me on to eff'orts that my strength 
seemed incapable of making. Cut and bleeding in many 
places, my limbs were at last yielding to fatigue, when I 
savr at a short distance in front qf me, a tall but dilapidated 
stone wall. With one last eflbrt I reached this, and, climb; 
ing by the crevices, gained the top. But soatoely had * 
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gained it when my head reeled, my senses left me, and, over¬ 
come by sickness and exhaustion, I fell headlong to the 
ground oeneath. It was already evening when 1 came to 
myself, and still lay there stunned, but uninjured. A wild 
plain, studded over with yellow furze bushes, lay in front, 
and beyond in the distance I couM see the straggling huta 
of a small 'sdllage. It was a wild and dreary scene; but 
the soft light of a summer's evening beamed calmly over i^ 
and the silence was unbroken around. With an effort 1 
arose, and though weak and sorely bruised, found that 1 
could walk. My faculties were yet so confused, that of 
late events I couldremcmbci* but little with any distipciness. 
At times I fancied I had been actually tom and worried by 
savage dogs; and then I wonld believe that the whole was 
but a wild and feverish dream, brought on by intense anxiety 
and care. My tattered and ragged clothes, dotted over with 
blood, confused, but did not aid, my memorv. And thus 
struggling with my thoughts, I wandered along, and, as 
night was falling, reached the little village of Shanestown. 
Directing my stops towai'ds a cabin where 1 i>orcc'ived a 
light, I discovered that it was the ale-house of the village. 
Two or three country people were sitting smoking on a 
bench before the door, who arose as 1 came forwanl, half in 
curiosity, half in respect; and as I was asking them in what 
quarter I might tind a lod^ng for the night, the landlord 
eanic out. No sooner did his eyes fall on mo than he started 
back iu seeming ton’or, and. after a pause of a few seconds, 
cried out,— 

“ Molly! MoUj'! come here quick! Who’s that standing 
there ?” said he, as he pointed with his finger towards me. 

“The heavens be about us! but it’s Mr. Walter Carew 
himself,” said the woman, crossing herself. 

This sudden recognition of my rt'semblance to my father 
BO overcame me, that though I struggled hard for speech, 
the words would not come; and I stood, pale and gasping, 
before them. ^ , 

“ For heaven's sake, speak !” cried the man, in terror. 

1 hoard no more—faint, agitated, and exhausted, I tottered 
towards the bank, and swooned away. 


CHAPTER XLVin. 

Tirn PEEILS OF EVIL. 

The last ft'W pages I mean to append to these notices of my 
life might be, perhaps, equally well derivt'd from the public 
newspapers of the time. At a period when great events 
were occurring—when the conquering amies of France 
marched over the length and breadth of Europe—the humble 
historian of these jiages “^'as able, for a brief space, to en¬ 
gage public attention, tmd become, for a short season, the 
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notoriety of the hour. I will not presume so far as to say 
that the fame to which I attained was of that kind which 
flatters most, or that the reputation attaohin;? to me was 
above reproach. Still 1 had my partisans^ and adherents, 
nay, I believe I might even aver, my friends and well- 
wishers. He must, perchance, have had a fortunate exist¬ 
ence who can say more. 

Of what* followed after the event detailed in my last 
chapter I can relate nothing, for I was seized with shivering 
and other signs of fever that same night, and for several 
weeks my life was despaired of. Even when the dangerous 
period passed over, my convalescence made but little pro¬ 
gress. For me there were none of those aids which so 
powerfully assist the return to health. The sympathy of 
li’iends, the aflbef ions of family, the very hope of once more 
assuming one’s idacc at hearth and hoard—1 had none of 
these. If the past was filled with i rouble and suftering, the 
future was a bleak expanse, that ofl’ered nothing to spenu- 
late on. My thoughts turned to the New World beyond the 
seas—to a region wherein nothing should recall a memory 
of the by-gone, and where even T might at last forget the 
early years of my own life. There were not then, ns now, 
the rapid moans of intercourse between this country and 
America; as little, too, was there of that knowlt'dge of the 
great continent of the west which now prevails. Men talked 
of it as a far-away land, only emerging into civilisation, and 
whose vast regions were still untrodden and unexplored. 
Dreamy visions of the existence men might caiwe out for 
themselves in such a scene, formed the amusements of the 
long hours of my solitary sick bed. I fancied myself, at 
times, a lf)ne settler on the bank of some namfdesa river; 
and, at other moments, as a member of some Imlian tribe, 
following their fortunes to tbcj chase and to Ihe battle-field, 
and dreaming through life in the uneventful stillness of the 
forest. 

In part from the effect of malady itself, in part from this 
dreamy state of mind, 1 sank into a state of impassive 
lethargy, wherein notldng pleased or displeased me. vVorse 
than actual despondency, a sense of indifference had settled 
down on all my feelings; and if I W)uld have asked a boon, 
it would have been to liave been left utterly alone. To 
reply when spoken to became irksome; even to listen was a 
painful exertion to me. Looking back now on tliis period, 
it seems to me that such intervms of apathetic repose are 
often inserted in the lives of men of more than ordinary 
activity, acting as sleep does in our habitual existence, and 
serving to rest and recruit faculties overcharged and over¬ 
worked. 

I was in a very humble lodging: in a very humble street, 
still attended by doctors, and besieged by lawyers and soli¬ 
citors, who come and went, held consultations, questioned 
and cross-questioiLed me with a greedy avidity on themes in 
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whioli my own intorest had long* ceased, and which I was 
gradually learning to think of with ahsolute aversion. 

YsalBch, whose confidence ip our success rose higher every 
day, jli)peared from time to time to see me ; but his visits 
were generally hunied ones, as he was constantly on tho 
road, travelling hither and thither, exploring registries 
here, and ccrtifioaics there, and fortHying our case by every 
possible means he could think of. His energy was untiring; 
and, in the shrewd devices of his quick intelligence, even 
the long-practised acuteness of the lawyers discovered great 
resources. 

Paragraphs of a half mysterious kind in the public news¬ 
papers announced to the w^orld that a most remarkable case 
might erelong transpire, and a claim be preferred, which 
should threaten the possession of one of the largest estates 
in a county adjacent to the metropolis. To these succeeded 
others, more openly expressed, in which it was announced 
that some of the most distinguished members of the inner 
bar had received retainers for a cause that would soon as¬ 
tonish the world, wherein the plaintiff was represented to 
be tho son and heir of one who once had figured most 
conspicuously in the fashionable and political cii’clcs of 
liublin. 

As tlic time approached for bringing the case to trial, it 
was judged expedient that 1 should be provided ^vith lodg¬ 
ings in a more fashionable quarter of the town, be seen 
abro.ad in places of public resort, and, in fact, a certain 
“ eclatbe imparted to my presence, which should enlist, 
so far as might be, popular feeling in my favour. The chief 
adviser and leader of my case was a lawyer of great repute 
in the Irish bar of those days—a certain Samuel Hauenett 
—one of those men w'ho owe their success in life less to ac¬ 
tual learning than to tho possession of immense natural 
acuteness, great resources in difficulty, and a vast acquaint¬ 
ance with all tho arts of their fellow-men. There had been, 
I believe, considerable difficulty in securing his servieos 
originally in our behalf. It was reported that he disliked 
su^ cases—^that they were not what “ suited him.” He 
made various objections when first addressed, and threw 
every discouragement when the cause was submitted for his 
opinion. He asked for evidence that was not to be obtained, 
and proofs that were not forthcoming. The merest acci¬ 
dent—^if I am justified in calling such what was to be fol¬ 
lowed by consequences so important to myself—overruled 
those objections on his part. It elianced that in one of my 
solitary walks on a Sunday afternoon, I happened to find 
myself at the bank of a litile stream, near Milltown, with 
an elderly man, who seemed to have some apprehensions 
about crossing on the slippery aiid uncertain st^pin^-stoncs 
by which the passage was forded. Perceiving liis difficult 
I tendered my assistance to him at once, which he accepted. 
Ou arriying at the opposite bank, and finding that our roads 
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led in the same direction, we began to ^ converse together, 
during which my accidental pronunciation of a word with 
a slightly foreign accent attracted his notice. To a ques¬ 
tion on his part, I mentioned that a great part of life 
had been passed abroad; and amongst the places to which 
I alluded was Rcichenau. He asked me in what year 1 liad 
been there, and inquired if by any chance I had ever heard 
of a certain school there, in wliich it was said the sun of 
the late Duke of Orleans had been a teacher. 

“ You are speaking of Mous. dost, my old master ?" said 
I, warmed up oy even this passing remembrance of happier 
days. 

“ Wni you pardon the liberty I am about to take,” said 
he, with some earnestness, “and allow me to ask, with 
whom I have the honour to speak . 

“My name is Jasper Carew, sir," said I, ■with a degree of 
stem pride a man feels in asserting a claim that ho knows 
may be contested. 

“Jasper Carew 1“ repeated be, slowly, while he stood 
still ana stared stedfastly at me—“ Jasper Carew ! You are 
then the claimant to the estates of Castle Carew and Crone 


Lofty in Wicklow f" 

“ The property of my late father,” said I, assentingly. 

“What a singular coincidimce should have brought us 
together,” said he, after a pause. “ Do you know, sir, that 
when you o'vertook me halt an hour £^o, and saw me stand¬ 
ing on the side of thtj stream there, I was less occupied in 
thinking how 1 should cross it than how I could reconcile 
certain strange statements which had been made to mu re¬ 
specting your claim. I am Mr. Hanchetl, sir, the counsel 
to whom your case has been submitted.” 

“ It is indeed a curious accident that has brought us thus 
in contact,” cxiclaimcd I, in surprise. 

“I should like to give it another name, young gentle¬ 
man,” said he, thoughtfully, while he walked along at my 
side for some moments in silence. “ Has it ever keen ex¬ 
plained to you, Mr. Carew,'' said ho, gravely, “ what dangers 
attend such a cour^ of proceeding as you ore now engaged 
in ? How necessarily you must be prepared to give in your 
adhesion to many things yoiu* advisers deem essential, and 
of which you can have no cognizance personoUy—in a word, 
how frequently you will be forced into a responsibility 
which you never contemplated or anticipated ? Have dD. 
these circumstances been placed fairly and clearly before 
you?” 

“ Never! ” replied I. 

“ Then suiter me to endeavour, in a very few words, to 
show you some at least of the perils 1 allude to.” In a few 
short and graphic sentences he stated my case, with all its 
favourable points, forcibly, and well dolineatod. He then 
exhibited its various weaknesses and deficiencies, the as- 
imaptions for which no proofs were forthcoming, the posi- 
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tlons whicli w^re taken} without power to maintain them. 

To give the required oohercnoe and consistency to these* 
your advisors will of course take all due precaution; hut 
tliey will require aid also from you. You will be asked for 
information you have no means of obtaining, for details you 
cannot supply. A lawsuit is like a chase; the ardour of 
pursuit doadons every sense of peril, and in the desire to 
win, you become reokfess for the cost. 1 perceive,” said he, 

that you demux to some of this ; but remember, that as 
yet you have not entered the held, that you have only 
viewed tho sport from afar, and its passions of hope and 
fear are all untasted by you I” 

** It may be as you say,” said I, “ and that hereafter I 
may seem to feci differently; hut for tho present I dan pro¬ 
mise you, that to secure a verdict in my favour, not only 
would I not strain any point myself, hut I would not conde¬ 
scend to accept che beneht of such a sacrihoe from another. 
I believe—1 have strong reasons to believe, that I am as¬ 
serting a rightful claim; the arguments that shall be suff 
heientto convince others that I am wrong, will, doubtless, 
be strong enough to satisfy me.” 

He had ffxed his eyes steadily on me while I was speak¬ 
ing these words, and I could, easily perceive that the im¬ 
pression they produced on him was favourable. He then 
led me on to speak of my life and its vicissitudes, and 1 
could detect in many of his questions that he had formed 
errontsous notittns as to various parts of my story. I can¬ 
not attempt to explain why it was so ; but the fact unques- 
tiona])ly vras, that I opened my heart more freely ana un¬ 
reservedly to this stranger than I had ever done to any of 
those with whom 1 had before conversed; and when we 
parted at length, it was like old friends. 

The accident of our meeting was not known to othera, and 
there was considerable ^astonishment excited when it was 
heard that Hanchett, who had hitherto shown no disposition 
to engage iu the cause, now accepted tlie brief, and ex¬ 
hibited ttio warmest anxiety for success. His acute intel¬ 
ligence quickly detected many things which hod been 
passed over as immaterial, and by his activity various chan¬ 
nels of information were opened which others had not 
thought of. In these details Tsaffieh camo more than once 
before him; and it was remarkable with what shrewdness 
he read the man’s nature, bold, resolute, and unscrupulous 
as it was. Between tho two, the feeling of distrust rapidly 
ripened into open hatred, each not hesitating to accuse the 
other of treachery; and thus was a new element of diffi¬ 
culty added to a case whose complications were already 
more than enough. 

My own position at this period was embarrassing in the 
extreme. Hanchett frequently invited me to his house, 
and presented mo freely to his friends; while Ysaffioh con¬ 
tinued to suggest doubts of his good faith on every occasion, 
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and by a hundred petty slights showed his implacable 
enmity towards him. Day after day this breach grew wider 
and Avidcr, every eifort of the one being sure to excite the 
animosity and opposition of the other. Ysafhch, too, far 
from endeavouring to repress this spirit on his part, seemed 
to foster and encourage it, sneering at ^e old lawyer’s 
caution and reserve, and even insinuating against him 
darker and more treacherous intentions. 

“ To what end,” said he, at length, one morning when 
our discussion had become unnsually warm and anima^, 
—“ to what end the inquiries to wluch this learned adviser 
of yours would push us; he wants to discover the Countess 
of Gabriac and Uaper. Why, bethink you, my worthy 
friend, that these are the very people we hope never to hear 
moi’e ot—that if, by any mischance, they could possibly be 
forthcoming, our whole seheme is blown up at once. We 
have now enough, or we shall have enough by Ihe end of 
the month, to go to a jury. There is not a document nor a 
paper that will not, in some form or other, be supplied. Let 
ns stand or fall by that issue ; but of all things, lot us not 
protract the campaign till the arrival of the forces that 
shall overwhelm us. If this be your policy, Master Qer- 
vois, speak it out freely, and let us be frank with each 
other.’ 

There was a tone of hold defiance in this speech that 
startled me; but the way in which bo addressed me, as Ger- 
vois, a name he had never called me; by for several months, 
in even onr closest intimacy, was like a declaration of open 
hostility. 

“ I claim to he called Jasper Carew,” said I, calmly and 
slowly; “ I will accept no other designation from you nor 
any one.” 

” You have learned your part admirably,” said ho, with a 
sneer; “ but remember that 1 aia myself the prompter ; so 
pray reserve the triumphs of your art for the public!” 

” Anatole,” said I, addressing him with an emotion 
I could not repress, ” i desire to be frank and candid with 
you. This name oi Jasper Carew I believe firmly to be 
mine. * 

A burst of laughter, insulting to the last degree, stopped 
me in my speech. 

Why Cxcrvois, this is madness, my worthy fellow. Just 
bethink' you of how this plot originated; who suggested, 
who earned it on; ay, and where it stands at this very 
moment. That you yourself are as nothing in it; the 
breath that made can still unmake you; and that I have 
but to declare you au impostor and a cheat—hard words, 
btit you will have thorn—and the law will deal with you as it 
huows how to deal ^rith those who trade on false pretences. 
Yours he the blame if I be pushed to such reprisals ! ” 
*‘And what if 1 defied you, Co^t Ysaia(^ soldi, 
boldly. 
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** If you but dared to do it! ’* said he, with a menaoe of 
his clenched hand. 

“Now listen to me calmly,’* said I; “and there is the 
more need of calm, since, possibly, these arc tho very last 
words that shall ever pass between us. My claim can 
neither be aided nor opposed by you.” 

“Is the fellow mad?’’ exclmmed he, staling wildly 

me. 

“I am in my calm and sober senses,” replied I, quietly. 

“Then what say you to this bond?” said he, taking a 
paper from his pocket-book- “ Is this a written promise, 
that if you succeed to the fortune and estates of the late 
Walter Corew, you will pay me, Count Anatole Ysafioh, 
one hundred thousand pounds?” 

“ I own every word of it,” said I. 

“ And for what service is this the recompense—answer 
mo that?” 

“ That I am indebted to you for having opened to me the 
path by which my right was to be established.” 

“ Say rather, that by me was the fraud of a false name, 
and birth, and rank, first suggested; that from Gervois the 
courier, I created you Carew the gentleman. The whole 
scheme was and is ray own. You are as nothing in it.” 

Stupified—almost stunned by the outrageous insult of 
his words, I did not speak, and he went on,— 

“ But you hayn not taken me unawares. I was not 
without my suspicion, that such an incident as this might 
arise. 1 foresaw at least its possibility, and was prepared 
for it. Be advised then in time, since if your foot was on 
the very threshold of that door you hope to call your own, 
tho power lies witli me to drag you back again, and pro¬ 
claim you to all the vrorld a swindler.” 

My passion boiled over at the word, and 1 sprang towards 
him, I know not with what thoughts of vengeance. Ho 
darted back,suddenly,^and gained the door. 

“ If you had dared,” said lie, with a savage grin, “ you 
had been a corpse on that floor the minute after.” 

The shining blade of a stiletto glanced within his waist¬ 
coat, as he spoke. The next moment he had descended the 
stairs, and was gone. 

I will not speak of the sufibring this scene cost me— 
a misery, I am free to declare, less proceeding from my 
dread of his resentment, than from the thought that one 
of tho very few with whom I had over lived on terms 
approaching friendship, had now become a declared and 
bitter enemy. Oh! for the hollowness of such attachments! 
The bonds which bind men to evil are the deadliest snares 
that beset us: and thus the very qualities which seem our 
best and purest, are among the weakest and tho worst of 
our depraved natures. 

To add to my discomfiture, Hanchett was obliged to M 
over to Loudon, in some case before the House of Lormn, 
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And my cause was entrusted to the second oounse]^ one with 
whom 1 had little intercourse, and few opportunities of 
kuo\^■ing. Ysalfieh’s defection, too, threw a grreat gloom 
OTcr all my supporters. His readiness in every difficulty 
was not less remarkable than his unwearied and untiring 
energy. He was, in fact, the bond of union between oU 
the parties, stimulating, encouraging, and oheering them 
on. Even they who wore least disposed towards him per¬ 
sonally, avowed that his loss was irreparable; and some, 
taking a still graver view of the matter, owned their fears 
that he might seek service with the enemy. 

I oannot tell the relief 1 experienced on hearing that ho 
had sailed from Ireland the very night of our quarrel; and 
from the obser^'ations he had dropped, it was believed with 
the intention of going abroad. 

As the day fixed for the trial drew nigh, public curiosity 
rose to the very highest degree. The real nature of the 
claim to be set up was no longer a secret, and the case 
became the town talk of every club and society of the 
capitaJ. Curtis had long ceased to be popular with any 
party. His dissolute life had thrown a disrepute upon 
those who sided with him; and the newspapers, almost 
without an exception, inclined towards my side. There is, 
perhaps, something too that savours of generosity in such 
cases, and disposes many to favour what they feel to be the 
weaker party. I am sure I had reason to experience much 
of this kind of sympathy, nor do I think of it even now 
without gratitude. 

Early as it was when I prepared to leave my hotel, I 
found a considerable crowd had assembled in the street 
without, curious to see one whose story had attracted so 
much popular notice. They were mostly of the lower 
classes, but I observed that a knot of gentlemen had 
gathered on the steps of an adjoining door, and were 
eagerly watching for my appearance. As the window of 
my room was almost directly over their heads, and lay 
open, I could hear the conversation which passed between 
them. Bhall I o'wn, that the words 1 overheard set my 
heart a beating violently. 

“You knew Carew intimately, Parsons?" asked one. 

“ Watty! to be sure I did. We were class-fellows at 
school ana at College.” 

“And liked him, 1 have heard you say ?" 

“ Extremely. There was no better fellow to be found. 
He had his weaknesses like the rest of ns ; but he was 
a true-hearted, generous friend, and a resolute enemy also." 

“AYcre you acquainted with his wife, Ncd?’*^ asked 
another. 

“ 1 was presented to her the day he brought her over," 
replied he; “we all lunched with him at the hotel, but 
I never saw her after. The fact was, Watty made a foolish 
match, and never was the same man to his old friends after. 
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Perhaps we were as muoli in fault aa lie was; at ^ events, 
except MaeNaghten, and a few who were very intimate witn 
him, all fell off, and Carew, who was a haughty fellow, 
drew back from us, and left the hreaclf sUll wider/' 

“And what's your opinion of this claim?" asked an¬ 
other, who had not spoken before. 

“ That I’d not give sixpence for the chance of its success," 
said he, laughingly. “ Why, everybody knows that no 
trace of any document establishing Oarew's marriage could 
be found after his death. Some went so fjur as to say that 
there ncA cr had been a marriage at aU; and as to the child, 
Dan MacNaghten told me years ago, that the boy was killed 
in some street skirmish in Paris—so that, taking, all the 
doubts and difficulties together, and bearing in mind that 
old Joe Curtis has a strong purse and is in possession, is 
there any man with common sense to guide him would thiuk 
the contest worth a trial 

“ Have you seen this young fellow yet?" 

“ No; and 1 am rather curious to have a look at him, for 
there were strong family traits about the Carews." 

As I heard these last words, I walked boldly out upon the 
balcony as if to examine the state of the weather. There 
was a slight murmur of voices heard beneath as I came for¬ 
ward, and one speaker exclaimed—“ Indeed 1*’ to which 
Parsons quickly replied— 

“ Positively astounding! It is not only that he hfM 
Carew's feaiiiri's, but the carriage of the hc^, and a certam 
half supercilious look, are exaoUy his!" 

The Avords scut a thrill of hope through me, more than 
enough to recompense me for the pain his former speech had 
inilietod; and as 1 loft the window, I felt a degree of oonii- 
dence in the future that never entirely deserts me after. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE riBST DAY. 

I CAN more easily imagine a man being able to preserve the 
memory of all his sensations during some tremendous ope¬ 
ration of surgery, than to recall the varied tortures of his 
mind iu the progress of a long and eventful trial. Certain 
incidents will impress themselves more powerfully than 
others—^not always those of the deepest importance—far 
from it} the veriest trifles—a stem look of the presiding 
judge, a murmur in the court, will live in the recollection 
forlong years after the great events of the scone i and a 
casual glance, a lialf-uttercd word, boeemo texts of sorrow 
for many a day to come. 

I could myself be bettor able to record my sensations 
throughout a long fever,'than tell of the emotions which I 
suffered in the ihicic days of that trial. I awoke oooasifm- 
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aUv from a dream full of every circumstance, all sharply 
de:wed, clear and distinct. My throbbing temples and 
moist brow evidence the agonies I have gone tlirough; my 
nerves still tingle with the torture ; but with the first mo¬ 
ments of wakefulness the raomory is gone!—the sense of 

S ain alone remains, but the cause fades away in dim in- 
istinetness, and my heart throbs with gratitude at last to 
know it was but a dream, and has passed away. 

But there are days, too, when all these memories are re¬ 
vived ; and I could recount, even to the slightest circum¬ 
stance, the whole progress of the case, from the moment 
when a door-keeper drew aside a heavy curtain to let me 

f ass into the court, to the dreadful instant when-. But 

cannot go on; already are images and forms crowding 
around me. To continue this theme would be to call up 
spirits of torture to the bed-side, or the lonely chamber 
where, friendless and solitary, I sit, as 1 write these lines. 

1 owe it to him whose patience and sympathy may have 
carried him so far as my listener, to complete tliis much of 
the story of my life; happily a few words will now suffice 
to do so. 

A newspaper of “ Old Dublin,” a great anthority in those 
days, the Morning Advertiser, informed its readers on a cer¬ 
tain day of February, that the interesting events of a ivccnt 
trial should he its apology for any deficiency in its atten¬ 
tion to foreign news, or even the domestic occurrences of the 
country, since the editor could not but partici})ate in the in¬ 
tense anxiety felt by all classes of his tellow-citusens in the 
progress of one of the most remarkable cases ever submitted 
before a jui-y. 

After a brief announcement of the trial, he proceeds:— 

” Mr. Foxlcy opened the plaintiff’s case, in the absence of 
Seri cant Hancbett, and ceriainly oven the distinguished 
leader of the western circuit never exceeded in clearness, 
accuracy, or close reasoning, the admirable statement then 
delivered—a statement which, while supported by a vast 
variety of well-known incidents, may yet vie with romance 
for the strangeness of the events it records. 

Probablv, with a view of enlisting public sympathy in 
his client’s behalf, not impossibly also to give a semblance 
of consistency to a narrative wherein any individual inci¬ 
dent might have startled credulity, the learned counsel gave 
a brief mstory of the claimant from his birth; and certainly 
a stranger tale it would be hard to conceive. _ Following all 
tiie vicissitudes of fortune—^fighting to-day in the ranks of 
the revolutionists in Paris, we find him to-morrow the 
bearer of important despatches from crowned heads to the 
members of the exiled family of France. Ever active, ever 
employed, and ever faithful to his trust, this extraordinary 
youth became mixed up with great events, and cooversant 
with great people everywhere. If a consciousness that lie 
WEB a iUAii of birUi, and with jnst claims to station and pro- 
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pertyi often sustained him, in moments of diffieiiliy’, there 
were also times when this thought suggested his Terr ^^dest 
reflections. He saw himself poor, and aJbiost unmended; 
he knew the scarcely ^passable barriers the law ereots against 
all pretenders, whatever the justice of their demands; he 
w^as aware that his adversary would have aU the beneflt 
which vast resources and great wealth can command. Ko 
wonder, then, if he Mt faint-hearted and dispirited! 
Another, and a very different train of reasoning may, pos¬ 
sibly, have also had its influence on his mind. 

“ This boy grew up to manhood in the midst of all the 
startling theories of French revolution. He had imbibed 
the doctrines of equality and universal brotherhood—^he had 
been taught that a state was a family, aud its population 
wore the children, amongst w'hom no inequality of condition 
should prevail. To sue for the restitution of his own was, 
then, but a sorry recognition of the principles he professed. 
The society of the time enjoiiwjd the theory that property 
was a mere usiu’pation; and 1 say, it^ is by no means im- 

S robable that, educated in such opinions, ne should have 
eemed the prosecution of such a suit a direct folsiflcation 
of Ills professions. The world, however, changed. 

“After the revolution came the reaction of order. To 
the guillotine succeeded the caurt-mortial—^then the Con¬ 
sulate, then the Empire. All the external forms of society 
underwent a less change than did the very nature of men 
tliemsclvea. 

“ Wearied of anarchy, they sought the repose of a des¬ 
potism. With mouarchv, too, came back all the illusions of 
pomp and splendour—all the tastes that wealth fosters and 
w'oalth alone confers. Carew, who had never bewailed hie 
condition when a ' sans culotto,’ now saw himself dcs^ded 
in the midst of the new movement. He knew that he had 
been born to fortune and high estate; he had heard of the 
vast domains of Ids ancestry from his cradle. He had got 
oJi‘ by heart the names of townlands and baronies that all 
belonged to his family; and though, at the time he learned 
the lesson, the more stern teaching of democracy instilled 
the maxim that ‘all Property was a wrong,' yet now 
another impression had gainecl currency in the world, and 
he saw that even for the purposes of public utility, and the 
benefit of society, a tnan was powerless who was poor. 

“ Alas, however, for his prospects, every document, every 
letter, every scrap of writing that could nSave authenticated 
his claim gone. Of tlie very nature of these papers he 
scarcely retains a recollection himself; he only knows that 
Madame de Oabriac, whose name 1 have alroady introduced 
to your notice, deemed them all-sufficient, if only backed by . 
one essential document—the oertitioato of his father's mar¬ 
riage with his mother. To obtain this bad been the great 
object of her whole life. . 

“ With a heroic deyotloa to the cause of her friend's 
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ot^han eUld, she had traToUed over Eurooe in every dbreo- 
tioo, and dniing times of the greatest peril and disturbance. 
Accompanied by one trusty companion, Mr. Kaper, she had 
never "wearied in her pursuit. 

“ Probably, if the occasion permitted, the stoiy I could 
tcU of her efforts in this cause would surprise you not less 
than that of my client himself. Enough that I say, that 
she stooped to poverty and privation of tho very severest 
kind; she toiled, and laboured, and suffered for years long: 
and when, having exhausted every resource the Old World 
seemed to offer to her search, she set out for the New! Since 
that she has not been heard of. The solicitors with whom 
she had corresponded have long since ceased to receive 
tidings of her. The belief in her death was so complete, that 
her lather, a well-kno^vn citizen of Dublin, who died two 
years back, bequeathed his vast fortune to various charita¬ 
ble institutions, alle^g his childless condition as the cause. 

“ 1 have told you how, originally, my client, then a mere 
boy, became separated from her he had ever regarded as his 
mother. I have traced him through some, but far from the 
whole, of the strange incidents of his eventful career; and 
it now only remains that I should speak of the extraor¬ 
dinary accident by which he came upon the clue to his long 
songht-for—long despaired-of inheritance. 

“ A short statement will suffice here, since tho witnesses 
1 mean to call before yon ■W’ill amply elucidate this part of 
my case. It was, while travelling with despatches to the 
north of Europe, my client fomied acquaintance "with a 
certain Count Ysaffleh, at that time himself employed in 
the diplomatic service, and though at the period a warm 
friendship grew up between them, it was not till after the 
lapse of many years that the Count came to know that a 
large mass of papers—copies of documents drawn out by 
Itaper, and which had come into the Count's hands in a 
manner I shall relate to you—actually boro reference to his 
former acquaintance—the casual intimate of a journey. 

“ These two men, thrown together by one of the most 
extraordinary chances of fortune, sit down to recount their 
lives to each other. Beside the fire of an humble clialet, 
in a forest, Carew hears again the story he had once listened 
to in his infancy; the very tale his dear mother had re¬ 
peated to him in the midst of the Alps, he now hears from 
the lips of one almost a stranger. Names once fatniliar, 
but long forgotten, come back to bim. 'J'ho very sounds 
“thrill through his heart, like as the notes of the Swiss 
melody awaken in tho far-away wanderer thoughts of home 
and father-land. In an instant ho throws off the apathy 
of his former life—he ceases to be the sport and plaything 
of fortime, and devotes himself, heart and soul, to the 
restitution of the ancient name of his house, and the long- 
domant honours of a distinguished family. 

** Weeanndt," writes the journalist, “undertake at this 
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late hour to follow the learned counsel into the tninute 
enumeration he went into of small circumstances of proof, 
memoianda of oonyersations, scraps of letters, allusions in 
the course of correspondence, and so on; the object of 
which was to show, that although the late Walter Caretr 
had some secret reason of his own for maintaining a mys¬ 
tery about his marriage, that of the fa(‘t of the marriage 
there could he no doubt—^nor of the legitimacy of him who 
claimed to be his heir; neither are we able to enter upon 
the intricate question of establishing the identity of the 
present claimant; suffice it to say, that he succeeded in 
connecting him ‘with a number of events from the days of 
his earliest childhood to a comparatively recent period, all 
eoiToboratory of his assumption. The possession of the 
st‘al and arms of his family, his name, and, above aU, the 
unmistakeable traits of family resemblance, being won¬ 
derful evidences in his favour. Indeed, we,^ are not 
aware of a more dramatic incident in the administration 
of justice than our court presented yesterday, when, at 
the close of his seven hours’ speech, full of aU its details, 
narrative and legal, the able counsel suddenly paused, and 
in a voice of subdued accent, asked if there* chanced at 
that moment to be present in the court any of those who 
once enjoyed the friendship or even the acquaintance of 
the late WaltcT- Ctirew. Ho was one, continued he, not 
easily to be forgotten, even by a casual observer. His tall 
and manly lipiic, the type at once of dignity and strength; 
his hold, high forehead, his deep-sot blue eyes, soft as a 
child’s in their expression, or sparkling like the orbs of an 
eagle ; his mouth more characteristic than all, since, though 
marked by an air of pride, it never moved without an ex¬ 
pression of genial kindliness and good-humour, the traits 
that we love to think emiuently national; tho mingled 
nature of daring intrepidity, with a careless ease; tho dash 
of almost reckless courage, with a still milder gaiety—these 
were all his. Are there not some here—is there not even 
one who can recall them ? And if there be, let him look 
there! and he pointed to tho gallery beside the jury-box, 
at the end^ of which was seated a young man, pale, and 
sicldy-looking, it is true, hut whose countenance at once 
corroborated the picture. The vast multitude tliat filled 
the body of the court, crowding eveiy avenue and space, 
and even invading the seats reserved for the Bar, rose as 
one man, and turned to gaze on the living evidence of tho 
description. It would bo difficult to conceive a more strik¬ 
ing scene enacted within walls where the solemnity of the 
law usually represses every semblance of popular emotion; 
nor was it till after several seconds had elapsed that the 
judges were enabled to recall tho (>ourt to the observance of 
the rigid propriety of the justice-seat. 

“ Himself exhausted by his efforts, and really overborne 
by deling, the ooimeel was unable to ooutiuue bis address, 
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end the Cotirt, 'willingly granting an indulgence that his 
exertions amply deserved, adjourned till to-morrow, when 
at ten o’clock this remarkable case will be resumed; though, 
it is believed, from the number of witnesses to be examined, 
and the necessary length of ‘ the reply,’ the trial cannot be 
completed before Saturday evening. ’ 


CHAPTER L. 

A TRIAL.—CONCLPSIOV. 

The second day was chieflv occupied in examining wit¬ 
nesses—old acquaintances or my father’s, for the most part 
who had known Mm on his return to Ireland, and who could 
bear their testimony as to the manner in which he lived, 
and the acceptance he and my mother had met wkh in tlio 
best society of the capital. Though their evidence really 
went no further than a mere impression on their part, it 
was easy to perceive that its effect was most favourable on 
the jury; nor could cross-examination eheit the slightest 
flaw in the belief, that they lived amongst their equals 
without shadow of aspersion on their honour. 

An uninterested spectator of the scene might have felt 
amusement in contrasting the description of manners and 
habits, with the customs of the present time ; for although 
the evidence referred to a period so recent, yet were all the 
details mixed up with usages, opinions, and ways, that 
seemed those of a long-past epoch. Men were just then 
awakening after that long and splendid orgie which had 
formed the life of Ireland before tue Union. With bank¬ 
rupt fortunes and ruined estates, they saw themselves the 
successors of a race, whose princely hospitalities had never 
known a limit, and who had really imparted a character of 
barbaric splendour to lives of reckless extravagance. 

A certain Mr. Archdail was examined as to his recollec¬ 
tion of Castle Carew, and the company who frequented 
there. He had been my father’s guest when the Viceroy 
visited Mm; and certainly Ms account of the festivities 
might well have startled the credulity of Ms hearers. It 
was not at first apparent with what object these revelations 
were elicited by the cross-examination, but at len^li it 
came out that they were intended to show that my father 
having no heir, nor expecting to have any, suffered Mmsclf 
to follow a career of the wildest wastefulness. With equal 
success they drew forth from the witness stories of my 
mother’s unpopularity with the ladies of her own set in 
society, and the suspicion and distrust that pervaded the 
world of fashion, that she had not originally been born 
in, or belonged to, the class with wMch she was then as¬ 
sociating. 

It was b|it too plain to what all tMs pointed; and al- 
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though old servants of the family were brought forward to 
show the deference with which my mother’s position was 
ever regarded, and the degree of respect, almost amounting 
to state, with which she was treated, yet the artfulness of 
the cross-examiner had at least succeeded in representing 
her to tlio jury as self-willed, vain, and capricious, con¬ 
stantly longing for a return to France, and cordiallv hating 
her banishment to Ireland. My mother’s friendship and 
attachment to Polly Fagan was ingeniously alluded to as a 
strange incident in the life of ono whose circumstances 
anight seem to have separated her from such companion¬ 
ship; and the able counsel dwelt most effectively on tho 
disparity which separated their conditions. 

These circumstances wore, however, not pressed home, 
blit rather left to make their impression, mth more or less 
of force, while other incidents were being related. To re¬ 
but in some measure these im])rcssions, Foxley showed that 
my mother had been a guest at the Viceroy's table—an 
honour which could not have been conferred on her on any 
questionable grounds. Unimportant and trivial as was tho 
fact, the mode of eliciting it formed one of the amusing 
episodes of the trial, since it brought fctruuird on the wit¬ 
ness-table a Avoll-known character of old Dublin—^uo less a 
functionary than Samuel Oottcrell, the hall trumpeter, now 
pensioned off, and retired, but still, with all the weight of 
nearly four-score-and-ten years, bearing himself erect, and 
carrying in his port the consciousness of his once high es¬ 
tate ana dignity. 

It was some time before the old man could be persuaded, 
that in all tho state and pomp of the justice-seat there was 
not occasion for some exercise of liis ancient functions. He 
seemed ashamed at appearing without his tabard, and 
looked anxioufly ai’oundforhis trumi)et; but once launchcd 
ui)on the subject of his recollections, he appearx^d to revel 
with eager delight in all tho associations they called up. It 
was perfectly miraculous to see with what tenacity he re¬ 
tained a memory of the festivities of old yice-regal times; 
they lived, however, in his mind like distinct pictures, un¬ 
connected \\ith all around him. There was a duke in bis 
“garter,” and a duchess in her diamonds; a gorgeously 
decked tablo; pineapples that came from France; and a 
dessert wine newly arrived from Portugal, some of which 
Sir Ainyrald Fitzgerald spilled on Madame Carow’s dress; 
at which she laughed pleasantly, and, in showing the stains 
displayed her ankles to Barry Ilutledgc, who whispered his 
Grace that there was not such a foot and leg in Ireland. 
Lord Gartymore backed Kitty O’Dwyer’s for fifty pounds, 
and lost his wager. 

“ How, then, was the hot decided, Mr. Cotterell r” 

“We saw her dance tho minuet with Colonel Candler, 
and my lord said he had lost.” 

“ Carew then, much admired at Court 

»0 
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And a fayonrite s^uest, too 

“We aeked her on Wednesdavfl grenerally; they were 
the small dinnei's, but many thought them the plea¬ 
santest." 

“ Her Hraee notioed her particularly, you say 

“ She did so on one l*atrl(^'B night, and said she had 
sever seen such lace before; and Madame Oarew told her 
idle would show her some still handsomer, for it had been 
wven by the King to her grandmother, whom I think 
i&ey called Madame Barry, or Du Barry, or something 
like that." 

Though little in reality beyond the gossiping revelation 
of a very old man, Cotterell’s evidence tended to show 
that my mother had been a welcome and a favoured 
guest in all the best houses of the day, and that living 
as she did in the very centre of scandal, not the slightest 
imputation had been ever thrown upon her position or her 
oonduct. 

The counsel probably saw that not having any direct 
proof of the marriage—when, and how, and whore solem¬ 
nised—^it was more than ever necessary to show the rank 
my mother had edways occupied in the world, and the re¬ 
spect -with which she was ever received in society. 

He had—I know not with what, if any, grounds—a little 
narrative of her family and birthplace, in hVonoe, and most 
ecmvenicntly disposed of all belonging to her, fortune, 
friends and home, by the events of “ that disastrous revolu¬ 
tion which swept away not only the nobles of the land, hut 
every archive and document that had peitained to them.” 

When he came to my own birth, he was fortunate enough 
to obtain all the evidence he wanted. Tlie priest of Rath- 
muUen, who hod officiated at my christening, was yet alive, 
and related, with singulaz clearness of rccolieclion, every 
oircumstanoe of that t'orrowrful night when the tidings of 
my father’s violent death reached the village beside Castle 
Corew. Of those present on this occasion, among whom 
were Polly Fagan and MacNaghten, ho could not yet point 
to where one could be found. 

Th(n^ now only remained to sum up the ctudeuco, and 
impart that consistency and coherence io the story which 
diould carry conviction to the minds of the jury, and this 
task he pmormed with a most consummate ability, con¬ 
cluding: aU with an account of my own visit to the home 
of my fathers, and the reception which there had met me. 
The passionate vehemence of his indignation seemed fired 
by the theme; and warming as he proceeded, he denounced 
the infamy of that morning as not only a stain upon the 
nation but the a^e, and cidled upon the jury, whatever 
their decision might be in the cause itself—whether to 
restore the heir to his own, or oeud him a beggared wan¬ 
derer through ^ world^to muik; by eoiue of 
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t^eir own, the Horror and disgust this act of harhario 
cruelty had filled them with. ^ . 

A buret of applause and indignation commingled saluted 
the orator as he sat down; nor was it till after repeat^ 
efforts of the criers that silence was again rostorod, and 
business of tlie trial proceeded with. 

Mr. McClelland, to whom the chief duty of the defence 
was entrusted, requested permission of the court to defer 
the reply to the following day, and the leave being grontod* 
the court arose. 


I dined that day with Mr. Foadey. I would fain have 
been alone. The intense excitement of the scene had made 
me feverish, and I would gladly have felt myself ^ ease, 
and free to give way, in solitude, to the emotions whidi 
were almost suffocating me; but he insisted on my PW- 
sence, and I w'ent. The company included many voryais- 
tinguisl led names—members of both houses of rarliament, 
and men of high consideration, and by all of them was I 
received with more than hindness, and some went so far as 


to congratulate me on a victory which, if not yet gazetted, 
was iust as certainly achieved. 

1 dare not trust myself to dwell on this subject; the 
tremors of hope and tear I then went through threaten 
even yet to come back in memory. A few more words and 
1 have done. Would that 1 could spare myself the pain of 
these; hut it cannot be so—^my task must be completed. 

I suppose that very few persons have ever formed a right¬ 
ful estimate of the extent to which the skill and cleverness 


of an able lawyer have enabled him to wound their feelingnEs, 
and iusult their self-love. I conclude this to be the case, 
not alone from my own brief and unhappy experience, but 
from reading a vast number of trials, and ^ways expe¬ 
riencing a sense of astonishment at the powerful perversity 
of these men. The cruel insinuation, the imputed mean¬ 
ness, the perversion of meaning, the insinuations of un« 
worthy motive, are all acquired and cultivated, like the 
feints and parries of an accomplished fencer. The depre¬ 
ciation of a certain testimony, and the exaggeratedeatimAte 
of some o^or—the sneering acknowledgment of this, or the 
triumphant assertion of that—^ihe dark menace of a hidden 
meaning here, and the subUo insinuation that there was 
more than met the eye there, are oU studied and practised 
efforts, as artificial as the stage-trick of the actor. And 
yet how h^le does all our conviction of this artifice avail 
against their influence! 

Bad as these are, they are as nothing to the resources in 
store, when the object is to assail the reputation and 
blacken the character; to hold up some poor lellow-man— 
frail and erring as he may be—everlasting shame, and 
mark bim with ignominy for ever. Alas! for the best and 
purest, what an alloy of meanness and littleness, what 
Tanity and ii^sceking mingle with their ycry nold^t and 
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highest efforts. What need, then, to overwhelm the jgrnilty 
with more than his guilt, and quote the “ Heart’* m the 
indictment as well as the Cetme ? No, no; if the best bo 
not all good, believe me the worst arc not all and hopelessly 
depraved. I have a right to si)eak of these things, as ono 
who has felt them. For eight hours and more I listened 
to such a character of myself as made me sick, to very 
loathing, at my own identity. I heard a man in a great 
assembly denounce mo as one of the most corrupt and infa¬ 
mous of mankind! I felt the eyes that were turned towards 
me, 1 almost thought 1 overheard the muttered reprobation 
that surrounded me. A number of the incidents of my 
changeful life — how learned I know not — were related 
with every exaggeration and every perversion that malice 
could invest them with. For awhile, a sense of guiltlessness 
supported me; I knew many of the accusations to be false, 
others grossly overstated. The scjcnes in which T was often 
depicted as an actor, had either no existence, or were false¬ 
hoods, based upon some small germ of truth; and yet 
I heard them detailed with a semblance of reality, and 
a degree of coherence as to time and place, that smote me 
with very terror, since, though I might deny, I could not 
disprove them. 

To stamp mo as an impostor, and my claim as a cheat, 
appeared to he the entire line of the defence. Inde ed, he 
avowed openly, that with all the evidence so painstakingly 
elicited by the opposite counsel, he should not trouble the 
ju^ with one remark. “ When I tell you," said he, “ who 
this claimant really is, and how his claim originated, you 
will forgive me that I have not embarrassed you with de¬ 
tails quite irrelevant to this action, since of Walter Carew, 
or of any deseemdant of his, there is no question hero ! I 
will prottuoe before yon on that table, I will leave him to 
aU the ingenuity ot my learned friend tr) cross-examine, 
one who shall account to you how the first impulse to tliis 
daring imposture was conceived. You will be astounded. 
It will be, I am. aware, a tremendous tax upon j^our credu¬ 
lity to compass it; but I W'ill show to your entire conviction, 
that the man who aspires to the rank of an Irish gentleman, 
avast estate, and an illustrious name, is a foreigner of un¬ 
known origin, who began life as an emissary ot the French 
revolutionary party. When secret treachery superseded 
the guillotine, he served as a spy ; this trade failing, he feU 
into the straits and difficulties of the most abject poverty; 
the materials of that period of his history are, or course, 
difficult to come at. They who walk in such paths, walk 
darkly and secretly ; but we may be able to display some, 
at least, oi his actions at this time—one of them, at all 
events, will exhibit the character of the individual, and at 
tiie same time put you in possession of an incident which, 
in all likelihood, onginatecL this extraordinary action. 

*' There xony be some now present in this court sufficiently 
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familiar with London to remember a certain oharacter well 
known in the precincts of Charing Cross by the nickname 
of Gentleman Jack. To those nut acquainted with this 
individual, I may mention, that ho swept a crossing in that 
locality, and had, by a degree of pretension in his appear¬ 
ance, aided by a natural smartness in repartee, attracted 
notice from many of the idle loungers of fashion, who 
ddly passed and ro-passed there. -I am not able to say if 
his gifts Avere in any respect above the common. Indeed I 
have heard that it was rather the singular fact, that a man in 
such a station should be remarkable for any claim to notice 
whatever, which endowed him with the popularity he 
enjoyed. At all events, he was remarkable enough to be 
generally, I might say universal] v, known; and it was the 
caprice of certain faahioniibb^ folk to accord him a recog¬ 
nition as they passed by. This degree of attention was 
harmh’ss, at least, and had it stopT)ed at that point, might 
ncA'er have called for any reprobation; but modish follies 
occasionally take an offensive shape, and this man’s pre¬ 
tension oflered tlie opportunity to display such. 

“ Vou have all heard of Carloton House, gentlemen—of 
the society of wits who frequent there, and the channs of a 
circle in Avhicli the chief figure is not more dmtinguished for 
his rank than for the gifts which elevate social intercourse. 
To the freedom Avhich this exalted personage permitted those 
who approached him thus nearly, there seemed t6 be scarcely 
any limit. Admitting them to liia friendship, be endoAved 
tliem Avilh almost equality; and there was not a liberty nor 
a licence Avhich could he j)ractiscd in ordinary polite inter¬ 
course, that was not alloAved at that hospitable board. 

“ You might imagine that men AV'ho enjoyed such a privi¬ 
lege AA'ould have been guardedly careful against abusing it 
—yi)u might fancy that, even worldly motives might have 
rendered tliem cautious about imperilling the princely 
favour! Not so; they would seem to Iuia'o lost every con¬ 
sciousness of propriety in the intoxication of this same 
flattery ; and they actually dared to take a liberty Avith this 
Prince which had been more than hazardous if ventured 
upon with a gentleman of private station. 

“ The story goes, that, offended by his royal highness hav¬ 
ing pronounced marked eulogium on the manners and breed¬ 
ing of an individual who was not of their set either in 
politics or society, one of the party—I am not disposed to 
give his name, if it can he avoided—dared to make a w^er, 
that lie Avould take a fellow oft* the streets, give him ruffles, 
and a dress-coat, and pass him off on the Prince as one of 
the most accomplished and Avell-bred men in Europe. 

“ Gentlemen, you may fancy that in this anecdote which 
I have taken the liberty to relate co you, I am endeavouring 
to compete with the very marvellons histories w'hich my 
leaimed brother on the opposite side addressed to your notioe. 
J beg most distinctly to oiBolaim all such riyalry. My story 
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!tas Bone of thcMie siimugr iiu^dents with which his ahonndej. 
The characters and the scene are all of home growth. It 
has neither remoteness in point of time, nor distance in 
country to lend it attraction. It has, however, one merit, 
which my learned friend might reasonably envy, and this 
is, that it is true. Yes, gentJemen, every particular I have 
stated is a fact. I will prove it by a witness whose evidence 
will be beyond gainsay. The wager was accepted, and for 
a considerable sum, too, and a dinner-party arranged as the 
occasion by which to test it. The secrecy which 1 wish to 
observe as to the actors in this most unpardonable piece of 
levity will prevent my mentioning the names of those most 
deeply impucated. One who does not stand in this tmenvi- 
ahlc category is now in court, and I will call him before you.” 

Colonel Whyte Morris was now called to appear, and, 
after a brief delay, a taU, soldior-like and handsome man, 
somewhat advanced in life, ascended the witness-table. I 
had no recoUection of ever having seen him before; but it 
is needless to say with what anxiety I followed every word 
he uttered. 


The ordinary preliminaries over, he was asked if he rc- 
memWed a certain dinner-party, of which he was a guest, 
on a certain day in the autumn of the year. 

He remembered it perfectly, and recounted that it was 
not easily to he forgotten, smee it took place to decide a 
very extraordinary wager, the circumstances of which he 
briefly related, 

“ Gentleman Jack was the individual selected by a friend 
of mine,” said he, ** and who should succeed in winning his 
royal highness's good opinion, so as to obtain a flattering 
estimate of bis manners and good breeding. To what pre¬ 
cise extent the praise was to go was not speollicd. There 
was nothing beyond a gentleman-liko understanding, that 
if Jack passed muster as a man of fashion and ton, his 
backer was to have won: if, on the contrary, tlio Prince 
should detect any anomalies in his breeding, so as to throw 
suspicion upon lus real rank, then the wager was lost. 

*ri was present,” said the Colonel, ** when the ceremony 
of presenting him to the Prince took place; I did not know 
the man myself, nor had I the slightest suspicion of any 
trick being ptaotised. I had recently returned from foreign 
service, and was almost a stranger to all the company. 
Standiug close beside Col. O’Kelly, however, I overheard 
what passed, and as the words were really very remarkable, 
nnder the circumstanoesj I have not forgotten them.” 
Being asked to relate the incident, he went on. 

“ There was a donht in what manner—I mean rather by 
what name—the stranger should be presented to bis roytu 
highness: some suggesting one name—others, a different 
one; and O’Kelly grew impatient, almost angry, at the 
delay, and said, ‘iD—n it, call hint something—what shall 
it h^ ISheridaiiV *The King of the Beggars, say I,’ cried 
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l^eridaii) and ia a roioe, as I tlio^^ht, to bo easily heard 
all around. ‘Who was he?’ asked O* Kelly. ‘ Bamfieta Moore 
Carew/ answered the other, ‘ So bo it, then,' said (yXelly. 
* Your royal highness will permit me to present a very distin¬ 
guished friend of mine, recently arrived in England, and who, 
Hke every true Englishman, feels that his first homage is due 
to the Prince who rules in aU our hearts.* * Your friend's 
name ?'—‘ Carew, your royal highness; but being a wanderer 
and a vagabond, he has gone by half-a dozen names.* Ihe 
Prinoe laughed, and turned to hear the remainder of a story 
that some one at his side was relating. Meanwhile the 
stranger had gone through his introduction, and as 
Carew was in succession presented to the other members of 
the company-” 

“Was he never addressed by any other designation. 
Colonel ?” uskod the lawyer. 

“ Certainly not; on that evening, at least.” 

“ Were you acquainted with his real name ?'* 

“ No; 0”^JKclly told mo, the day after the dinner, that the 
follow had made his escape from London, doubtless dread¬ 
ing the consequences of his freak, and all trace of him 
was lost.*’ 

“ Should you he ablo to recognise him were you to see him 
again, Colonel Morris ?” 

“ Unquestionably; his features wore very marked, and I 
took especial notice of him as he sat at the card-table.’* 

“ Will you cast your oyes about you through the court, 
and inform us if you see him here at present.’ 

The Colonel turned, and putting his glass to his eye, 
scanned tho faces in the gallery, and along the crowded 
ranks beneath it. He then surveyed the body of the court, 
and at length fixed his rfance on the inner bar, where, 
seated beside Mr. Euxlcy, I sat, pale, and almost breathless 
with terror. “ There he is! that man next but one to the 
pillar; that is the man! ” 

It was the second time that 1 had stood beneath the con¬ 
centrated stare of a vast crowd of people; hut oh, how 
diflerently this from the last time! No longer with aspects 
of compassionate interest and kind feeling, every glance 
now was the triumphant sparkle over detected iniquity, the 
haughty look of insolent condemnation. 

“Tell me of this—what docs this mean?” wrote my ad¬ 
viser, on a slip of paper, and handed it, unperceived, to me. 

“ It is true! ” whispered I, in an accent that almost rent 
my heart to utter. 

The commotion in tho court was now OTcat, the intense 
auxioty to catch a sight of me added to the expressions of 
astonishment making up a degree of tumult that the officers 
essayed vainly to suppress. That tho evidence thus deli¬ 
vered had been a shock to my advisers was easily 
seen; and though Eoxleyproceeded to cross-examino the 
Colonel, the statement was not to be shaken. 
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We purpose to afford my learned friend a further ex- 
eroiso for his ingenuity," said M'Clelland; " for we shall 
now summon to the tabic a gentleman who has known the 
plaintiff long and intimately; who knew him in his real 
character of secret political agent abroad; and who will be 
able not alone to give a correct history of the individual, 
but also to inform tno jury by what circumstances the first 
notion of this most audacious fraud was first suggested, 
and how it occurred to him to assume the character and 
name ho had dared to preface this suit by taking. Before 
the witness shall leave that table, I pledge mysmf to esta¬ 
blish, beyond the possibility of a cavil, one of the most 
daring, most outrageous, and consummate pieces of rascality 
that has ever come before the notice of a jury. It is need¬ 
less that I should say one word to exonerate my leamed 
friends opposit^j—they could, of course, Imow nothing of 
the evidence we shall produce hero this day ; the worst that 
can bo alleged against them will be, the insuffieiency of 
their own searches, and the inadequacy of the proofs on 
which they began this suit. I can afl'ord to reflect, how¬ 
ever, upon their professional skill, as the recompense for 
not aspersing their reputation; and I will say that a more 
baseless, unsupported action never was introduced into a 
court of justice. Call Count Anatole YsaflS.ch!" 

I shall not attempt to describe a scene, the humilialion 
of which no vindication of my honour can ever erase. Eor 
nearly three hours I listened to such details, iiot one of 
which J could boldly deny, and yet not one ol which was 
the pure truth, that actually made me feel a perfect mon¬ 
ster of treacheiy and corruption. Of that life which my 
own^ lawyer had given such a picturesque account, a uew 
version was now to bo heard; the history of my birth I had 
once given to Ysafiich, was all related civeamsiantially. 

He tracked me as the " adventurer" through every event 
and incident of my career—ever aiming at fortune, ever 
failing; the hired spy of a party, the corrupt partisan of 
the press; a fellow, in fact, without family, friends, or 
coantn% and just as bereft of every principle of honour. 

Ysanich went on to say, that having shown me Itapcr’s 
letters and memoranda on one occasion, I had, on reading 
them, ori|?inatcd the notion of this suit, suggesting my own 
obscure birth and origin as sufficient to defy all inquiry or 
investigation. Ho represented me as stating that such 
actions were constantly brought, and ns constantly success¬ 
ful ; and oven where the host grounds of defence existed, 
they who were in possession frequently preftTred to com¬ 
promise a claim rather than to contest it in open litigation. 
Though the Count always endeavoured to screen himself 
behind his ignorance of English law and justice, he mado 
no scruple of avo\ving his own complicity in the scheme. 
He detailed all the earliest steps of the venture—^where the 
family crest hod boon ohtaiuea; by whom it had been en** 
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graved on my visiting cards. He mentioned, mth strict 
accuracy, the very date I had first assumed the imme of 
Carew; he actually exhibited a letter written by me on'the 
evening before, and in which I signed myself “ Paul G-er- 
vois." With these matters of fact he mixed up other 
details, totally untrue—such as a mock certificate of my 
father’s marriage at a small town in Normandy, and which 
I had never seen nor heard of tUl that moment. He con¬ 
vulsed the court with laughter by describing the way in 
which I used to rehearse the part of heir and descendant 
of Walter Carew before him; and after a vast variety of 
details, either wholly or partially untrue, he produced my 
written promise to pay him an enormous sum in the event 
of the success of the present action. Truly had the lawyer 
said, “ such an exposure was never before -witnessed in a 
court of justice.” And now for above an hour did he con¬ 
tinue to accumulate evidences of fraud and deception—in 
the allegations made by me before officials of tne court; 
affidavits sworn to; documents attested before consuls in 
Holland; inaccuracies of expression: faults even of spell¬ 
ing, not very difficult to account for in one whose education 
and life for the most, part had been spent abroad, were all 
quoted and adduced, as showing the actual insolence of pre¬ 
sumption which had marked every step of this imposture. 

Tlie Court interrupted the counsel at this conjuncture by 
an observation which I could not hear, to wldch the lawyer 
rexdiod, “It shall be as your lordship suggests; though, 
wore 1 permitted a choice, I should infinitely prefer to probe 
this foul wound to its last depth. I would far rather display 
this consummate impostor to the world, less as a punish¬ 
ment to himself than as a warning and a terror to others.” 

Hcto my counsel rose, and said tkat he had conferred with 
his learned friends in the case as to the course he ought to 
pursue. He could not express the emotions which he felt at 
the exposures they had just witnessed; nor did he deem it 
necessary to say for himself and his brother-barristers, as 
well as for the respectable solicitors employed, that the 
revelations then made land come upon them entirely by sur¬ 
prise. Well weighing the I’esponsible position they occupied 
towards the plaiulitf, whose advocates they were, they still 
felt, after the apnalling exhibition they had witnessed—an 
exposure unparalleled in a court of justice—^it would he -un- 
hefitting their station as gentlemen, ^d unworthy of their 
duty as b'U’ristcrs, any longer to continue this contest. 

A low murmur of approbation ran through the court 
as the wfu-ds were concluded, and the Judge solemnly 
added, “ You liavc shown a very wise discretion, sir, and 
which completely exonerates you from any foreknowledge 
of this fraud.” 

Tho defendant’s counsel then requested that the Court 
would not permit tho plaintiff to leave. 

“We intend to prefer charges of forgery and perjury 
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against him, my lord,"' said he ; ** and meanwhile I desire 
that the Tarious doouments we haTe seen may be im¬ 
pounded.” 

On an order from the Judge, the plaintiff was now taken 
into enstody; and after, as it appeared, one or two vain 
efforts to address the Court, in which his voice utterly failed 
him, he was removed. 

Mr. M'Clelland could not take hia farewell of the case 
without expressing his full concurrence in the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by me Court regarding his learned friends opposite, 
whose ability during the contest was only to be equalled by 
the interaty with which they ^ded their conduct, when 
defence had become worse than hopeless. 

The defence of this remarkable suit will cost Mr. Curtis, 
it is said, upwards of seven thousand pounds. 

A very few words will now; complete ^is history. Let 
him who writes them be permitted to derive them from the 
public journals of the time, since it is no longer without 
deep humiliation he can venture to speak of himself. Alas, 
anff alas! too true is it, the penalties of crime are as stig¬ 
matising as crime itself! The stripes upon the back, the 
brand upon the brow, are more enduring than the other me¬ 
mories of vice. Be innocent of all offence, appeal to jour 
own heart with conscious rectitude, yet say if the chain has 
galled your ankle, and the iron bar has divided the sunlight 
that streamed into your coll—say, if you can, that self¬ 
esteem came out intact and unwounded, after such in- 
di^ty. 

1 speak this with no malice to my fellow-men—I bear no 
grudge against those who sentenced me; too deeply con¬ 
scious am I of my many offences against the world to as¬ 
sume even to myself the pretension of martyr; but I do 
assert, that vindication of character, restitution to fair fame, 
comes late, when once the terrible ordeal of public con¬ 
demnation has been passed. T'he very pity men extend to 
you, humiliates—^their compassion savours of mercy j and 
mercy is the attribute of One alone! 

The ” Morning Advertiser” informed its readers, amidst 
its paragraphs of events—‘‘That, on Wednesday hwt, Paul 
Gervois, the celebrated claimant to the estates of the late 
Walter Carew, was forwarded to Cork, previous to embark¬ 
ing on board the transport ship ‘‘ Craven Castle,” in pur¬ 
suance of the sentence passed upon him last assizes, of ba¬ 
nishment beyond the seas for the term of his natural life. 
The wretched man, who, since the discovery that marked the 
concluding scene of his trial, has scarcely uttered a word, 
declined Si defence, and while obstinately rejecting any 
assistance irom counsel, still persisted in pleading not guilty 
to the last. 

** It is asserted, we know not with whafi authority, that 
the eminent leader of the Western Circuit is fully persuadec 
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not only of Gervois* innocence, but actually of his right to 
the vast property to which he pretended to be the heir; and 
had it not l^n for a severe attack of gout, Mr. Hanchett 
would have defended him on his late triS.” 

Amidst the fashionable intelligence of the same day, we 
read “ that a very large and brilliant company are passing 
the Easter holidays at the hospitable seat of Joseph Curtis, 
Castle Carew, amongst whom we recogmised Lord and Lady 
Ogletown, Sir Massy Digby, the B^ht Hon. Francis Malone, 
Major-General Count Ysaflfich, Knight of various ord^s, 
and Augustus Clifford, &o.” 

I was on hoard of a convict hulk in Cork harbour from 
March till the latter end of November, not knowing,'nor in¬ 
deed caring, why my sentence of transportation had not 
been carried out. shook under wnich I had faUen 

still stunned me. Life was become a dreary, monotonous 
dream, hut 1 had no wish to awake from it; on the contrary, 
the only acute suffering I can trace to that period was, when 
the unhappy fate which attached to me excited sentiments 
of either compassion ot curiosity in others. Prison disci¬ 
pline had not, at the time I speak of, received the develop- 
ment_ it has since attained; greater freedom of action was 
permitted to those in charge of prisoners, who, provided 
that their safety was assured, were suffered to treat them 
with any degree of severity or harshness that they fancied. 

The extraordinary features of the 'trial in which I had 
figured—the “outrageous daring of my pretensions’*—as 
the newspapers styled it—attracted towards me some of that 
half-morbid interest which, somehow, attaches to anyi'e- 
markable crime. Scarcely a week passed without some 
visitor or other desiring to sec me; and I was ordered to 
come up on dock, or to “ walk aft on the poop,*' to he stared 
at and surveyed, as though 1 had been some newly-disco¬ 
vered animal of the woods. 

Those wore very mortifying moments to me, and, as I 
well knew that their humiliation formed no part of my sen¬ 
tence, 1 felt disposed to rebel against this infiiction. The 
resolution required more energy, however, than I possessed, 
nor was it till after long and painful endurance, that I re¬ 
solved finally to resist. As I could not refuse tp walk up on 
deck when ordered, tho only resistance in my power was to 
maintain silence, and not reply to a single question of those 
whose vulgar and heartless curiosity prompted them to make 
an amusement of my suffering. 

“ The fellow won’t speak, gentlemen,** said the superin¬ 
tendent one morning to a vei^ numerous party, who, in all 
the joyousness of lue and liberty, came to heighten their 
zest for pleasure by the sight of sorrow and pain. “ Ho was 
never very communicative about himself, but latterly ho 
refuses to utter a word.*/ 

“ He still perrists in ‘asserting his innoceiice ^** asked <me 
of the strangers, but in a voice easily overheard by me. 
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“Not to any of ns, sir," replied the turnkey, gruffly r 
^*he may do so with his fellows *below in the hold, but 
he knows better than to try on that gammon with us." 

“ I must say," said one, in a half whisper, "that, even 
in that dross, he has the look of a gentleman about him." 

“Good heavens!" exclaimed another, “if his story 
were to be true!” 

I know not what chord in my heart responded to that sudden 
burst of feeling. I am fully convinced that, to anything 
like systematic condolence or well-worded compassion, 1 
should have been cold as a stone; and yet I burst into tears 
as he spoke, and sobbed convulsively. 

“ Ah ! he is a deep one,” muttered the turnkey. “ Take 
him down with you, corporaland I was marched away, 
glad to hide my shame and my sorrow in secret. 

Various drafts had been made of those who had been my 
companions, until at last not one remained of those origi¬ 
nally sentenced at the same assizes with myself. What this 
might portend I knew not. Was I destined to end my days 
on board of this dark and dismal hulk?—was I never to 
press earth once more with my feet? How simply that 
sounds; hut let toll you, there is some strange, nigh in¬ 
stinct in the heart of man that attaches him to the very soil 
of earth. That clay of which wc came, and to which we are 
one day to return, has a powerful hold upon our hearts. He 
who toils in it loves k with a fonder love than the great lord 
who owns it. Its varied aspects in sunshine and in shade, 
its Changeful hues of season, its fragrance and its bawenness, 
are the books in which he reads ; its years of fruitfulness 
jue the joyous episodes of his existence. The mother earth 
is the parent that mokes all men akin, and teaches us to love 
each other like brethren. 

“ Well, Gervois," said the turnkey to me one morning, 
“ you are to go at last, they say. Old Hauchett has argued 
your case till there is no more to be said of it; but the Lords 
have decided against you, and now you are to sail with the 
next batch." 

The announcement rave ipe neither pleasure nor pain; 
even this evidence of Hanchett\^ kindness towards me did 
not touch my feelings, for I had outlived every sentiment of 
regard or esteem, and lay cold and apathetic to whatever 
might betide me. 

Possibly this indifference of mine might have piqued 
him, for he tried to stimulate me to some show of interest, 
or even of curiosity about my own case, by dropping bints of 
the points of law on which the appeal was grounded, and the 
ingenuity by which counsel endeavoured to rescue me. But 
nil his efforts failed; 1 was dead to the past, and careless 
for the future. 

“ Here’s another order come about you," said he to me 
fibout a week after this; “ you are not to be shipped off 
They've found something else in your case 
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Row, wHoh, they say, will puzzle the twelve judges. May¬ 
hap you’d like to read it, if I could get you the uewB- 
paper?” 

“ It were kinder to leave me as I am,” replied I. “He 
who can only awake to sorrow had better be let sleep on.” 

“Just as you please, my man,” rejoined he, gruffly; 
“ though, if I were you, I'd like to know that my ease was 
not hopeless.” 

“You fancy that it matters to me whether my sentence 
be seven years or seventy; whether I be condemned to chains 
here, or hard labour there, or mere imprisonment without 
either; but I teU you that for the terms of the penalty I 
care almost nothing. The degradation of the felon absorbs 
all the rest. When the law has once separated ffbm all 
save the guilty, it has done its worst.” 

This was the second attempt ho made to stimulate my 
curiosity. His third venture was more successful. 

“So, Gervois,’’ said he, seating himself opposite me, 
“ they're on the right scent at last m your business; they’re 
Ukely to discover the real heir to that property you tried 
for.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked I. 

“ Why, it seems somehow there is, or there ought to be 
somewhere, a young fellow, a son to this same Carew; and 
if what the newspapers here say be true, his right to the 
estate can be soon established.” 

1 stared at him with amazement, and he went on. 

“ Listen to this;—‘ Ouy readers cannot fail to remember 
a very remarkable suit which lately occupied no small 
share of public attention, by the efforts of a frauduMnt 
conspiracy to undermine the title of ono of the largest 
landed proprietors in this kingdom.^ It would appear now 
that some very important discoveries have been made in 
America respecting this claim, particulars of which have 
been already forwarded to England. As the parties who 
have made these discoveries may soon be expected in this 
country, it is not impossible that we may soon hear of 
another action of ejectment, although on very different 
grounds, and with very diilfefl'nt results from the late one.*" 

A very few days after this there appeared another and still 
more remarkable paragraph, copied from the “London 
Chronicle,” which ran thus :-~ 

“ Wo mentioned a few days back, that an estate, the 
claim to which was the subject of a late most remarkable 
lawsuit, was likely again to furnish matter for the occupa¬ 
tion of the genftomen of the long robe. There would seem 
now to be no doubt upon the subject, as one of the most 
eminent solicitors in this country has teceived instructions 
to take the necessary steps preliminary to a new action at 
law. The newly-discovered facts are sufflciently curious 
to deserve mention. The late Walter Carew, Esu., was re¬ 
puted to have mamed.a Frendi lady, yrho, slthaugh be-. 
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ll0Ted tp li&Ye be^n of lugh and distingqi^bod rank, vas 
bn longer traceable to any family, nca^ indeed to any 
Ideality ift France, ^ore wore many mysterious ciroum- 
gtgnees a^nding this alleged union, which mode the fact 
of a marriage very doubtful. iN'othing certainly could be 
ditooTored amongst Corew's papers, or little to authenticate 
*the circumstanoes, nor was there a single allusion to be 
found to it in his handwriting. A singular aocidont has at 
lei^h brought this document to light; and although tho 
individual whose fo^unc it most nearly concern^ has 
ceased to exist—he died, it is believed, in the affair of the 
(Sections at Paris—the result will, iu all probability, affect 
the WBsession of tho vast property in question. 

“•The discovmy to which we allude is as follows:—A 
mass of papers and family documents were deposited by 
the late Duke^ of Montpensier in the hands of certain 
bankers in Philad(dphia, in whose possession they have 
remained undisturbed and unexplored, up to within a few 
weeks hack, when tho Duke of (Cleans, desiring to know if 
a particular document that ho sought for was amongst tho 
number, addressed himself to the firm for this purpose. 
Whether success attended the search in question we know 
not, hut it certainly elicited another and most curious dis¬ 
covery—^no less than that the late Madame do Carew was a 

S atural daughter of Philippe, Duke of Orleans, the cele- 
ratod * Egalite,' and that her marriage had been the re¬ 
sult of a wager lost by the Duke to Carew. We are not at 
liberty to divulge any more of the singular circiunstancus 
of this strange compact, though we may add, what in the 
present is the more important element of tho ease, no less 
th^ this marriage oertifioate of Walter Carew and Jose¬ 
phine de Gourtois, forwarded to the Duke iu o letter from 
the Duohessc do Sarganoc, who had a6k;ompaniod them. 

“ The letter of the Duchess herself is not one of the least 
singular ports of this moc:t strange history, sinoe it mentions 
the mamage in a stylo of apology, and consoles the Duke 
for the *mosallianoe* by the assuranoe that, probably, in the 
obscurity of Ireland, they will never more be heard of. 

“ Amongst the strange eoineiJqjioes of this strange event, 
ono&er stm remains to he told, it was in the hands of tho 
firms of Kogers and Eaper that these documents were de¬ 
posited, ana Mr. Paper himsdf has passed half a lifetime 
in the vain searoh for the very piece of evidence which 
mere chance has thus presented to him. 

“ That Gervois, the celebrated impostor in this case, must 
have, by some means or other, obtained an insight into the 
stoange circumstances of this story, is quite evident, and 
we understand that the order for his departure has been 
QOuntonnanded till he bo interrogated as to the anioimt pf 
his gnowiedge, and the sources from which he derived it. 
lu. J^Hper and the Countess of Gahriac, an Irish woman by 
m ^Dpectod dafiy to wxiye in tois country, and we 
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BUT look fSorwa^ to tilieir coimng for tho ^Tioidatioi& of oao 
of the most ouriouB stories in our domestio unnals. 

** There is a story current that Lady'Ifester Stanhopo 
remembers, some years bock, a young* man harjim pro* 
sented himself to Mr. Pitt os tibia son of the 
Carew, and shown certain papers to authenticate his olaitui 
as the ocourrence took place subsequent to the year *9$, 
it is evident* that if his pretensions were well-foundi^, 
there could be no truth in the amount of his having fallen 
in the ‘ Battle of the Sections.' *' } 

I have no heart to speak of how iheSO passages affeeted 
me. To hear that my dear mother and Ba^r BtUI lived; 
that they not only remombei'ed me, hut that thoh^ deep 
devotion to my cause still animated them, was too much to 
bear! Ihuiscd, and shattered, and broken down by 
tune, tliis proof o£ affection kindled the almost dead embem 
of foiling within me, and I fell upon my knees in thaukfhl 

I layer to Tluavon that I was not desenod nor forgotten! 
t was no longer rank, and wealth, and riches that skit¬ 
tered l)crore me. 1 souglit for no splendours of forta& or 
high estate. All that 1 asked'—all that I prayed for, was 
an honourable name before man, and that love which 
should once more reconcile me to myself—lift mo ^m the 
lont 1> de])ths i)f my isolation, and in^e a home for mo with 
those to wliou) 1 IV as dear. 

“ On deck. Oervois,” said the turnkey, arousing me from 
a doe]) reverie a low days after this intemow; “ On deck- 
hero .-ire some stran^irs want to have a look at ye." 

^ 1 slowly lollowc d him up the ladder. I was weak and 
sickly, but no long* r dispirited nor depressed; a faint diok- 
ering ol hope now bui nod within me, and I felt t hat, gven 
the ^ ulgar store of cmiofeity^ 1 csonlrl wntirm *- 4te: -stCnay 
of one whose vindication miplit one day be pronoimoM. || 
had hut touched the deck with my foot, when I was clospc ‘ 
in a strong embrace, and J*olly’s voice, as she kissed m 
cried, “ own dear, dear boy—my own long lost ohUd." 

Paper's arms were around me too, and another tihat 
knew not, a whitt»-haircd man, old and sorrow-stricken, bui 
nobl(‘-looking, grasped m"*^ ^and in his, and said,— 

“ Ilis father, every indln of him I" 

Poor MacNaghten! ho had como from fourteen years of 
imprisonment to devote his first moment cl liberty to blMi 
and embrace me. ^ - 

Oh! you who have known what it is to he rescued from 
death when every hope of life had left you—who have from 
the blorm-tosscd ratt watched the sail as it came nearer 
and nearer, ond at last heard the loud cheer that sai<h ** B|^ 
of good courage—a moment more and we will be with you" 
—even you, in that moment of blissful agony, cannot sound 
the depth of emotion which was mine, as, throwing off the 
stain of the felon, I stood forth in the pride of my guilt- 
able to say to the wo4d, ^ how FW heve 
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od '^ot See liov» ocuafoimdijig the weaktiesie^d 


the human Ik^rt -with diteot and, actual c: 


i-^-see^ I say, that yow judgments are fallible 
jBifta yotv;tests ere ; and bethink you that all you can 
ido hmeafter in niqnemeut of yoiur error can ncvor erase 
dees wult the fetter on his limb, or the more terrible 
hrandirpMdi efnmped guilty on his name. If you cannot he 
sometimes merciful; distrust, at least, the 
that doused you to condemn, and soy to your 
ieesKrt, Good God, ii this man were to prove innocsent! '* 
I’am now wealthy and rich.^ Tears of prosperity have 
roflai over me—years of tranquil happiness and sincere eii- 
ie|rment. There is not a day on which I have not to thank 
Irascfmi for bles^gs of health and vigbur—for the love pi 
lehi^^ -haarts', and for tlie atfection of many beuevolcnt^a- 
tilr^ I,know and I acknowledge that these are more than the 
rnimpemse of any sorrows I have suffered ; and in niv dnily 
life I try to aid those who suffer—to console allliolion, 
fimito cheer weak-hcartedness. The happiness that others 
aeek and iind wi^n the circle of their own, 1 look for in the 
irider family of mankind, and 1 am not disappointed. 




cull' age he loves every spot that revives a raen\ory of the 
|^st» and in his wanderings often calls me ** Walter.” 

remains tbr me but to say, that the singular events 
irilah ultimately restored me to my own, attracted the at- 
tmitioii <ff realty. The various details which camo out 
up<m me itiiM, ih''. evifhm^e ciyen by the Countess of 
CNibriao and Hauer—all of which, involving so much al- 
(Mady known, I hare spared the reader—so far iutei’csted 
S the King, that he expressed a desire to sec me at Court. 

. ;. I Imsxened, of course, to obey the command, and from the 
' ■royal hand received the honour of knightliood, lus Majesty 
^3i^g» “ WTe should have made you a baronet, only that it 
have been of no use to'j«,jj, seing that you aro tho 
. bf the Corows, of Castle Carew.” 

48 $, kind reader, and these, too, are our last words to 
Would that anything in these memorials of a Lfe 
way have served to lighten a weary hour, or softened a 
moment of suffering, since to the higher purposes of in- 
"Itaction or improvement Uiey lay no maim. At aU even^, 
me a$ one too deeply conscious of his own 
milder eactenttate them^ and too sincciely sensrbie of 
; me gM fbrtu^ to .sirm to extend its olesslngs to 
, Adimi* 
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